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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  and  compare  govern¬ 
ment  involvement  in  the  physical  education  systems  of  Canada  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  Both  states  showed  an  increase  in 
political  determinism  following  World  War  II  in  relation  to  a 
structured  physical  education  system.  Thus,  the  time  frame  for  the 
investigation  was  limited  to  the  period  from  1945  to  1979. 

Another  interest  was  the  examination  of  humanistic  thinking 
prevalent  in  physical  education  in  both  states.  There  have  been 
claims  in  both  systems  to  adhere  to  a  democratic-humanistic  philosophy 
of  mankind.  To  understand  the  origins  of  such  claims  the  developmental 
process  of  democratic  thinking  had  to  be  delineated  together  with  their 
influences  upon  the  constitutions  of  both  states.  These  philosophies  - 
"liberal- capitali sm"  in  Canada,  and  "socialist-capitalism"  in  the  GDR  - 
influenced  the  educational,  physical  educational,  overall  social, 
economic,  and  political  institutions.  They  were  further  used  as 
comparative  additives  when  looking  into  congruences  and  incongruences 
of  governmental  physical  education  objectives  and  curricula  in  both 
states. 

Another  interest  was  the  present  state  of  professionals  toward 
a  humanistic  physical  education  system.  However,  the  GDR’s  system 
does  not  permit  the  publication  of  such  concerns  unless  they  are 
stated  by  the  government.  In  conjunction  with  Canadian  literature, 
the  author  decided  to  combine  theory  and  practice,  herewith,  present¬ 
ing  a  physical  education  example  of  each  one  of  the  three  environ¬ 
mental  levels  defined  to  be  inherent  in  a  humanistic  nature  of  education. 
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There  is  no  humanistic  physical  education  system  existing  in 
either  one  of  the  two  states  analyzed.  Thus,  the  author  attempted  to 
combine  various  aspects  as  presented  in  both  existing  systems,  liter¬ 
ary  concerns,  school  examples,  and  humanistic  philosophy.  This  under¬ 
taking  is  thought  to  enhance  future  research  and  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  continued  debate  in  theory  and  practical  application. 


PREFACE 


Introduction 


Ove rview 

During  the  last  twenty  years  university  departments  of  physical 
education  have  developed  a  strong  interest  in  applying  the  tools  of  the 
social  sciences  in  studying  physical  activity  in  the  context  of  society 
and  social  institutions.  Out  of  this  interest  has  developed  a  sub¬ 
discipline  known  as  "the  sociology  of  sport".  Already  this  subfield 
has  accomplished  much  in  focusing  attention  on  the  interrelatedness  of 
physical  activity  and  the  social  order  and  on  the  social  bases  of 
problems  arising  in  physical  activity.  Despite  its  accomplishments, 
however,  interest  and  growth  in  the  sociology  of  sport  as  a  discipline 
appears  to  have  slowed  significantly  in  recent  years.  Two  of  the 
factors  that  may  have  contributed  to  this  diminished  scholarly  activity 
are  its  inappropriately  narrow  range  of  study  phenomena,  and  its  use 
of  limited  and  often  uncritical  theoretical  perspectives. 

The  former  factor  relates  to  the  subfield's  fascination  with 
professional  and  amateur  institutionalized  sport  while  almost  totally 
ignoring  the  sociological  study  of  physical  education.  The  latter 
points  to  the  reliance  on  an  "atheoretical"  empiricism,  the  over¬ 
emphasis  of  a  naive  functionalism,  generally  in  accordance  with  what 
has  been  labelled  "American  Sociological  Methodology",  and  the  under¬ 
utilization  of  other  theoretical  perspectives  -  notably  what  has  been 
labelled  critical  theory , "critical"  or  Marxian  viewpoints.  The  present 
work  is  an  attempt  to  begin  to  rectify  aspects  of  these  two  short¬ 
comings  by  beginning  to  develop  a  "critical"  comparative  sociology  of 
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physical  education. 


This  introduction  begins  with  a  brief  critical  review  of  the 
state  of  the  art  in  the  sociology  of  sport  as  it  relates  to  the 
development  of  a  critical  sociology  of  physical  education  in  the 
"liberal-capitalist"  "West"  and  the  Marxist  socialist  "East".  This 
demonstrates  the  need  for  focusing  critical  social  theory  and  method 
on  physical  education  programs  cross  nationally,  the  central  problem 
of  this  study. 

The  Sociology  of  Sport  in  the  "West" 

In  1970  Dunning  (1970:xv),  the  British  sociologist  could  state, 
with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  "...  sociology  of  sport  is  a 
new  but  rapidly  expanding  field  of  sociological  research."  Departments 
of  sociology  and  physical  education  were  implementing  the  subject  into 
undergraduate  level  studies.  Articles  and  books  on  the  subject  were 
expanding  dramatically  in  number  (Ball  and  Loy,  1974;  Dunning,  1976; 
Edwards,  1970;  Edwards,  1973;  Gerber  et  al. ,  1974;  Gruneau,  1976; 
Hammerich  and  Heinemann,  1975;  Ibrahim,  1976;  Landers,  1976;  Loy  and 
Kenyon,  1969;  Loy,  McPherson,  and  Kenyon,  1978;  McIntosh,  1963;  Noll. 
1974;  Oglesby,  1978;  Sage,  1974;  Scott,  1971;  Talamini  and  Page,  1973; 
Von  Krockow,  1974;  Weiss,  1971;  Yiannakis  et  al. ,  1976).  Loy  and 
Kenyon  (1978:v)  were  championing  the  turning  away  of  "normative"  papers 
that  served  primarily  to  justify  the  sports  status  quo.  Using  Weber 
(1968)  and  the  traditional  American  sociological  viewpoint  they  advocated 
and  believed  possible  the  development  of  a  value  neutral  social  science 
of  sport. 

Yet  the  fervor  of  inquiry  began  to  slow  down  by  the  mid  1970s. 

A  number  of  scholars  in  the  field  attribute  this  plateauing  to  the 
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inadequate  utilization  of  social  theory.  As  Loy,  Kenyon,  and  McPherson 
have  pointed  out: 

one  must  frankly  acknowledge,  however,  that 
while  interest  in  sport  from  the  perspective 
of  the  social  sciences  has  prevailed  for  some 
time  in  Europe,  North  America  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  much  of  the  scholarship  has  been 
short  on  theory,  short  on  data,  or  both  (Loy, 

McPherson  and  Kenyon,  1979: v). 

Yiannakis  (1979:1)  and  a  group  of  scholars  share  this  concern  that 
a  body  of  theory  and  paradigms  are  in  need  of  development.  Without 
such  development,  the  sociology  of  sport  remains  at  a  pre- paradigmatic 
stage  where  quantitative  data  is  collected  devoid  of  coherence  and 
meaning.  He  is  critical  of  a  history  of  over  twenty  years  of  this 
atheoretical  stage  during  which  the  field  has  not  grown  nor  received 
real  scholarly  recognition.  Yiannakis  and  his  contempories  have 
initiated  the  North  American  Society  for  the  Sociology  of  Sport 
(NASSS)  as  a  forum  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  field  utilizing  more 
fully  the  range  of  theory  and  methods  of  the  parent  sociological 
discipline  and  in  opposition  to  a  purely  analytic  and  empirical 
sociological  methodology. 

The  Sociology  of  Sport  in  the  GDR 

If  the  developing  sociology  of  sport  in  the  "West"  erred  in  leaning 
heavily  toward  atheoretical  empiricism  or  sports  systems  supportive 
functionalism  its  development  in  the  "East"  and  the  GDR  in  particular 
suffered  a  parallel  fate.  If  the  North  American  scholar  suffered  from 
a  naive  liberal  capitalist  sport  supportive  functionalism  his  counter¬ 
part  in  the  GDR  was  equally  uncritical  of  the  state  sport  system  but 
operated  from  a  explicit  state  capitalist,  i.e.,  "socialist",  framework. 
As  Schmickl  (1973:7)  has  indicated,  this  resulted  in  a  highly  productive 
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sports  sociology  from  the  mid  1960s  on  in  which  the  state- promulgated 
sport  structures  and  functions  were  described  and  ascertained  from  a 
socio- technique,  social  process  management  perspective  (Voigt,  1975: 

15).  This  ’'empirical  sociology"  is  based  on  Marxian-Leninist  principles 
and  controlled  by  the  state  apparatus  in  East  Berlin.  It  did  not 
receive  official  acceptance  until  the  SED  recognized  the  discipline’s 
body  of  knowledge  as  a  useful  service  for  political  purposes  (Voigt, 
1975:2). 

Voigt  (1975:15)  identifies  three  interdependent  institutions, 
being  endowed  by  the  state  in  directing  the  empirical  sociology  in 
the  GDR: 

1)  Party-based  research  and  theory,  carried  out  especially  through 
the  Institute  of  Social  Science  at  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  SED  (Institut  fuer  Gesellschaf tswissenschaf ten  beim 
Zentralkomitee  der  SED)  in  East  Berlin  as  well  as  through 

the  directions  in  ministries,  at  the  country-,  community-, 
and  managerial  level; 

2)  Sociological  research  and  theory  at  universities  and  academies; 
and 

3)  Managerial  and  industrial  sociological  research,  carried  out 
through  larger  and/or  combined  United  People  owned  Industries 
(Vereinigte  Volkseigene  Betriebe). 

The  two  institutions  primarily  responsible  for  the  production  of 
sport-sociological  material  are  the  Humboldt  University  in  East  Berlin 
and  more  importantly,  the  Institut  for  Physical  Culture  in  Leipzig. 

As  in  North  America,  the  literature  within  the  discipline  mainly 
is  directed  toward  the  sociological  analysis  of  sport.  Thereby,  the 
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SED  measures  contributions  based  on  the  following  criteria:  the 
range  of  sociological  inquiry  for  both,  the  party's  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  power,  and  secondly  the  contributions  of  research  for 
the  efficient  facilitation  of  the  process  of  production  (of  athletes) 
(Voigt,  1975:197). 

The  two  most  important  journals  are  Physical  Education  (Koerper- 
erziehung),  and  Theory  and  Practise  of  Physical  Culture  (Theorie  and 
Praxis  der  Koerperkultur) .  Both  are  being  published  in  East  Berlin. 

The  sociology  of  physical  education  rather  is,  as  in  North 
America,  a  progeny  of  the  sociology  of  sport.  Thus,  the  field  of 
inquiry  and  the  knowledge  obtained  is  rather  limited  in  comparison 
to  the  body  of  knowledge  within  the  sociology  of  sport.  The  potential 
standard  is  of  quantitative,  rather  than  qualitative  nature,  restrained 
by  the  aforementioned  political  interests.  The  current  publications 
instrumentalize  a  diversity  of  western  sociological  methodological 
tools  and  concepts.  For  political  survival,  to  establish  a  credible 
basis,  and  in  order  not  to  deviate  from  other  undertakings  within  the 
state,  Soviet  philosophy  has  been  adopted  in  combination  with  Western 
research  tools.  The  GDR  stands  within  both  blocks,  and  until  today 
has  been  under  the  strong  influence  of  both  sides.  The  influence  has 
been  to  such  an  extent  that  until  the  present  the  GDR  has  not  been 
able  to  establish  a  self-perpetuating  state  (Bender,  1979:952)  and 
herewith,  scientific  body  of  knowledge. 

However,  it  is  common  practise  for  GDR  authors  to  refrain  from 
referencing  their  publications.  One  reason  may  be  the  still  ongoing 
debate  of  the  validity  of  "bourgeoise"- Western-philosophy  and  sociology, 
generally  thought  to  be  inferior  to  the  more  progressive  Marxian- 
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Leninist  theory.  The  latter  is  identifying  social  constraints  and 
attempts  to  overcome  the  same  by  the  removal  of  middle  class  ideologies, 
while  the  former  perpetuates  the  thinking  of  the  economically  leading 
class.  Thus,  extensive  referencing  could  infer  to  the  acknowledgement 
of  publications  dealing  with  an  element  of  society,  foreign  to  the 
present  system,  the  workers'  state.  It  could  further  develop  undesired 
reactions  in  form  of  negative  sanctions  enforced  by  the  SED.  A  further 
reason  might  be  the  nonavailability  of  "Western"  publications  to  the 
general  population.  This  particular  point  would  indicate  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  professional  knowledge  as  one's  own  original  ideas,  and  in 
turn  would  avoid  critique  of  adopting  "bourgeoise"  ideas.  Yet,  the 
increasing  international  exchange  of  scientific  investigations,  analysis 
and  research  results  seem  to  effect  developments  in  the  GDR  to  a  not 
too  inconsiderable  extent. 

The  Beginnings  of  a  Critical  Sociology  of  Sport 

Strictly  speaking,  the  claims  by  Loy  et  al.  and  Yiannkis  that 
the  North  America  sociology  of  sport  has  been  atheoretical  is  not 
true.  Closer  scrutiny  of  the  literature  suggests  that  while  empirical, 
"nontheoretical"  work  predominates,  a  fairly  strong  tradition  of  work 
utilizing  the  structural-functionalist  perspective  has  developed 
(Loy,  1980:98  ).  By  its  very  consensus- oriented  nature,  functionalist 
theory  and  functionalist  sports  sociology  tends  to  be  system  supportive 
rather  than  critical.  Until  recently  little  use  has  been  made  of 
"critical"  or  Marxian  perspectives. 

At  first  glance  the  late  1960s'  writings  of  American  "New  Left" 
sports  critics  would  appear  to  contradict  this  generalization.  Landers 
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(1976:177-182)  among  others  has  attributed  diverse  critical  writings 
on  sport  in  North  America  to  the  "New  Left"  or  "counterculture".  The 
writings  of  Scott  (1971),  Edwards  (1970;  1973)  and  Meggyesy  (1970) 
are  often  cited  as  examples  of  a  "critical"  perspective  in  sport 
sociology.  However,  as  Jay  (1973:43)  and  others  have  pointed  out  the 
so-called  New  Left  is  not  really  "left"  at  all.  Institutional  positive 
reforms  as  opposed  to  revolutionary  changes  are  advocated.  Ingham 
(1976:238-248)  has  made  the  same  analysis  in  the  context  of  sport  - 
namely  that  the  "New  Left"  sports  commentators  are  "ref ormistic"  and 
not  truly  "critical". 

In  general  the  "Left  Opposition"  of  the  "Eastern"  Marxian 
societies  does  not  approve  of  the  theoretical  writings  of  the  "Western 
New  Left".  The  latter  is  identified  as  an  intellectual  minority  unable 
to  obtain  the  attention  of  many  allies  in  order  to  achieve  effective  - 
practical- social  change  (Malecki,  1977:57).  Additionally,  they  are 
accused  of  having  a  theoretical  familiarity  with  the  phenomenon  of 
Marxian  theory,  yet  are  not  practically  experienced  in  socialist 
development.  Yet,  empirical  living  is  a  necessity  to  understand  the 
forces  working  within  applied  Marxian  theory. 

Some  critique  has  come  about  in  the  GDR  through  the  "Left  Opposi¬ 
tion"  (Lewytzki,  1974)  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  influenced 
institutional  reform  movements  within  other  Marxian- Leninist  societies, 
and  to  a  minor  degree  the  GDR.  Their  critique  is  directed  toward  the 
theoretical  and  dogmatic  Marxist  politics,  promulgated  by  a  totali¬ 
tarian  party  and  imposed  on  the  entire  population.  Marxism  itself  is 
not  dismissed  as  a  functional  theory.  Conversely,  the  critical  writers 
are  fully  convinced  of  the  Marxian  system  as  the  singular  competent 
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and  potential  political  arrangement  to  survive  in  the  future  (Marko, 
1971:68).  Yet  in  their  view,  the  state  has  to  return  to  the  original 
Marxian  theories,  and  has  to  turn  toward  the  institution  of  communism. 
It  is  contended  that  the  present  totalitarian  state  apparatus  in  the 
East-Block  exercises  a  system  that  is  capitalistic  in  content,  with 
the  state  being  the  sole  owner,  that  is  only  labelled  socialistic  or 
communistic,  and  that  does  not  offer  the  democratic  freedom  of  life 
as  the  young  Marx  foresaw  and  demanded.  The  masses  are  still  manipu¬ 
lated  and  exploited  through  a  minority,  a  bureaucratic  class. 

Because  today's  socialism  in  principle  is  another  order  than  that 
stated  in  the  early  theory  of  Marx  (Bahro,  1977:14),  the  analysis  of 
social  and  national  problems  by  critical  thinkers  within  the  last 
decade  (Lewytzkyi,  1974:8,  9)  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  order 
to  determine  an  increasingly  democratic  and  humanistic  socialism 
(Lewytzkyi,  1974:10).  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  national 
political  institutions  have  to  experience  a  progressive  transformation 
and  re-evaluation  in  light  of  humanist  Marxian  theory  or  "the  dogmatic 
legitimation  of  practising  Marxian  theory  will  vanish  under  the 
fingers  of  the  ruling  parties"  (Bahro,  1977:20). 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  Left  opposition  and  those  who 
call  for  a  general  reassessment  of  the  "humanist  Marx"  receive  little 
favour  of  attention.  Their  impact  on  the  sociology  of  sport  has  been 
relatively  slight  if  at  all  in  the  GDR. 

The  field  of  sociology  of  physical  education  has  remained  un¬ 
touched  by  these  ideological  debates  and  concerns.  It  has  been  less 
developed  in  the  GDR  than  it  has  been  in  the  case  in  Canada,  or  North 
America  in  general.  It  seems  that  the  body  of  knowledge  presented  is 
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interested  in  uncritically  continuing  the  status  quo,  to  celebrate  the 
accomplishments  within  the  educational  and  state  institution.  The 
majority  of  publications  describes  and  restates  the  socio-historical 
development  of  the  subject  within  the  schools,  and  the  means  employed 
for  students  to  obtain  knowledge  in  present  day  and  future  physical 
activities. 

Both  realms  of  sociological  investigation,  in  Canada  and  in  the 
GDR,  reflect  a  politically  conservative  point  of  analysis.  They  focus 
mainly  on  a  description  of  the  structures  and  functions  of  sports  at 
the  present  time.  They  both  pretend  to  represent  a  value-free,  neutral 
or  objective  position  Yet,  as  the  author  herself  recognized,  no 
such  position  as  value  neutrality  can  be  obtained  in  a  sociological 
analysis.  Every  researcher  within  the  field  will  identify  a  particular 
way  of  applying  methodological  inquiry  as  most  appropriate  for  a 
phenomena  studied.  Because  of  such  a  viewpoint  taken,  every  researcher 
will  investigate  and  analyze  from  a  value-loaded  objective. 

Gradually,  however,  from  diverse  parts  of  Western  Europe  and  North 

America,  a  number  of  works  are  all  discernable  that  may  be  labelled 

"progressive"  or  "critical".  The  work  of  Kidd  (1976)  in  Canada  or 

Brohm  in  France  are  two  clear  examples  of  the  "critical"  tradition: 

Sport  acts  as  a  block  of  virulent  repression  and 
it's  correspondingly  difficult  to  bring  its  socio¬ 
political  meaning  and  its  ideological  functions 
for  state  monopoly  capitalism  to  the  surface 
(Brohm,  1975:2). 

In  Canada,  a  number  of  young  scholars  have  emerged  using  "critical" 
Marxian  modes  of  analysis  in  historical,  synthetic,  and  deterministic 
terms.  Sport  sociology  -  critical  of  the  whole  and  its  part  in  Bruce 
Kidd's  analysis  of  Canadian  sport  in  the  context  of  the  North  American 
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monopolistic  multi-national  corporate  branch  plant  capitalistic  economy 
sheds  considerable  light  on  social  problems  in  Canadian  sport.  More 
recently  Gruneau  et  al.  have  begun  the  detailed  analysis  of  sport  in 
the  monopoly  capitalist  state  and  in  state  capitalism.  Their  Sport 
Studies  Research  Group  shows  considerable  promise  in  coming  to  a 
"critical"  understanding  of  sport  and  the  modern  state  (Queen's 
University,  1979).  The  future  would  seem  to  hold  considerable  promise 
for  a  "critical"  sociology  of  sport. 

The  Need  for  a  Critical  Sociology  of  Physical  Education 

Unfortunately,  the  same  prognosis  cannot  be  made  for  a  sociology 
of  physical  education.  While  sport  and  physical  education  are  often 
interrelated  in  both  their  physical  activity  base  and  organizationally 
and  hence  an  understanding  of  sport  may  shed  some  light  on  physical 
education,  these  analyses  are  generally  peripheral  to  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  physical  education  as  a  social  phenomena.  For  instance 
one  cannot  turn  to  the  work  of  sport  sociologists  for  sociological 
insights  into  how  physical  education's  functions  and  structure  evolved. 
For  the  student  to  learn  something  about  physical  education  and  its 
sociological  parameters,  he  or  she  must  depend  largely  on  the  work  of 
the  historian,  or  must  uncritically  accept  the  objectives  and  functions 
as  fact.  The  need  for  critical,  systematic  examination  of  the  social 
consequences  and  problems  of  physical  education  would  seem  to  be 
considerable.  For  Clark  (1976:230)  however,  sociological  inquiry  and 
analysis  provides  "a  vastly  greater  contribution  to  the  society  in 
which  we  live",  than  mere  acceptance  of  some  present,  non-investigated 


notions. 


Physical  education  philosophers  have  always  been  aware  of  the 
social  objectives  of  their  field.  In  the  last  few  decades  beginning 
attempts  have  been  made  in  documenting  the  "socio- cultural  bases"  of 
physical  education.  Semotiuk  (1971:4-5)  claims  there  is  ample  evidence 
in  North  America  for  a  growing  awareness  among  sport  sociologists  of 
the  importance  of  studying  the  relationships  between  sport  and 
physical  education.  In  support  of  this  contention  he  cites  the 
writings  of  McIntosh  (1963),  Kenyon  and  Loy  (1966),  Daniels  (1966), 
Ulrich  (1968),  Weiss  (1969),  Zeigler  (1968)  and  Howell  (1969). 

Hellison  (1973:3)  would  add  as  social  scientific  students  of  physical 
education  the  works  of  Cratty  (1967),  and  Arnold  (1968),  as  well  as 
collections  of  articles  written  by  Sage  (1970),  and  Hart  (1972). 

Sanborn  and  Hartman  (1964)  attempt  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
sociology  of  physical  education,  Frost's  (1975)  analysis  of  the  field's 
sociological  foundations,  and  Bucher  (1974;  1975)  is  interested  to 
present  the  reader  with  an  insight  into  the  field. 

Despite  this  growing  list  as  Hellison  (1973)  indicates  "whether  the 
conduct  of  physical  education  has  been  altered  as  a  consequences  of  the 
these  books,  however,  is  still  undetermined. "  With  some  few  exceptions 
these  either  focus  primarily  on  "sport"  at  the  expense  of  "physical 
education"  or  lack  systematic,  theoretical  bases  or  explicit  paradigm. 

In  very  few  instances  has  anything  resembling  a  "critical"  per¬ 
spective  been  applied  to  the  social  reality  of  physical  education.  One 
might  have  thought  that  the  American  "counterculture"  and  "New  Left" 
critiques  of  sport  of  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  would  have  had  an 
impact  on  physical  education.  Lawson  (1976:22  )  among  others,  doubts 
the  influence  of  the  "radical  sports  movement"  on  physical  education 
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in  either  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Even  the  humanistic  concerns 
of  Kidd  (1976:45-59)  and  Hoffman  (1976)  critical  of  problems  of 
commercialism  and  chauvinism  in  sport  seem  to  have  spilled  over  very 
little  into  physical  education. 

Statement  of  Purpose 

The  foregoing  review  has  suggested  a  need  to  apply  the  "critical" 
theory  of  sociology  to  the  socio-political  phenomena  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  It  has  indicated  that  existing  sociology  of  sport  work  in  both 
the  "West"  and  the  "East",  tends  to  be  either  atheoretical  empiricism 
or  functionalist  literature  generally  uncritical  and  supportive  of 
existing  state  sports  organizations  and  programs.  The  review  has 
also  suggested  a  reluctance  of  sociologists  or  physical  educators  to 
focus  their  social  scientific  tools  on  physical  education. 

The  present  study  attempts  a  beginning  at  developing  a  "critical" 
sociology  of  physical  education.  More  specifically  it  deals  with  the 
following  sub-problems. 

1.  From  the  writings  of  modern  European  and  Anglo  American  human¬ 
ist  social  philosophers  and  theorists,  a  "critical",  "humanis¬ 
tic"  theoretical  framework  is  developed  to  be  used  as  a 
critical  framework  for  the  analysis  of  physical  education 
systems.  The  early  "humanistic"  writings  of  Marx  (see  Fromm, 
1978: v,  Marx's  Philosophical  Manuscripts)  form  the  essential 
core  of  this  perspective. 

2.  The  evolved  framework  is  utilized  to  critically  analyze  the 
physical  education  systems  and  programs  of  Canada  and  the  GDR. 

3.  A  critical  comparison  of  these  analyses  are  carried  out  in  order 
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to  begin  to  develop  a  "humanistic"  perspective  or  theory 
of  physical  education. 

Rationale  for  the  Study 

As  a  contribution  to  enhance  the  field  of  study  this  particular 
endeavor  is  thought  to  foster  an  increased  understanding  through  the 
comparison  of  the  two  societies  and  their  respective  physical  education 
curriculum  developments.  The  focus  is  directed  at  philosophies  and 
objectives,  and  how  they  are  affecting  the  establishment  and  integra¬ 
tion  of  programs. 

Both  of  these  societies  have  been  selected  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

At  first,  both  are  "western"  societies,  and  their  public  educational  system 
is  influenced  by  the  "ideal- types "  of  philosophical  thought.  These  in 
particular  are  centred  around  the  ideas  of  humanism,  man  and  society 
and  the  means  employable  to  ensure  their  happiness,  freedom  and  liberty 
for  a  fulfilled  and  satisfactory  life.  Both  societies  claim  to  have 
taken  into  account  humanistic  criteria.  Both  states  have  been  imple¬ 
menting  these  notions  into  a  democratic  constitution  that  ought  to 
serve  society  and  function  as  a  catalyst  for  society's  and  man's 
striving  for  happiness. 

Both  states  have  arrived  at  constitutions  that  have  been  largely 
influenced  by  external  powers.  The  Canadian  British  North  American  Act, 
which  through  a  variety  of  amendments  finally  took  on  the  shape  of  a 
constitution,  has  been  influenced  by  the  charters  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  constitution.  At  the  same  time  the  economic,  politic,  and 
social  atmosphere  of  Canada  has  been  influenced  by  immigrants  of  French 
and  English  backgrounds  and  more  recently  by  strong  influences  from  the 
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United  States. 


The  German  Democratic  Republic  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  subject 
to  constitutional  establishment  under  the  administration  of  the  Soviet 
Union  following  World  War  II.  The  ideological  basis  of  the  Soviet 
system  became  the  constitutional  measure  for  East  Germany.  At  the 
same  time,  German  traditions  have  been  manifested  in  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  systems,  carrying  over  traditional  approaches  as  authoritarianism. 
The  development  of  East  Germany  has  also  been  influenced  by  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  western  capitalist  world,  fostering  the  development  of 
capitalism  under  the  sign  of  socialism. 

Both  states  have  been  non-central  to  international  politics.  How¬ 
ever,  both  governments  have  been,  to  various  degrees,  affected  by 
international  economic  and  political  developments.  Here  in  particular 
one  has  to  mention  the  Cold  War  politics  carried  out  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union's  governments,  dividing  the  world  into  two 
ideological  political  camps  antagonizing  each  other  on  economic  and 
military  grounds. 

Both  states  show  a  high  degree  of  government  involvement  in 
physical  education  and  sport  that  particularly  became  evident  after 
World  War  II.  There  are  similarities  within  their  particular  view¬ 
points  on  the  service  of  physical  education  for  societal  needs  and 
their  herefrom  resulting  structure  and  layout  of  physical  education 
and  physical  culture.  Both  governmental  agencies  increased  their 
striving  to  establish  a  sound  system  during  the  1960s  in  particular. 
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Methods  and  Procedures  of  the  Study 


For  an  understanding  of  the  socio-historical  developments  of 
physical  education  in  both  states  since  1945,  the  author  decided  to 
replicate  government  documents  to  provide  the  most  positive  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  systems  under  investigation.  This  is  thought  to  present  an 
outline  of  the  philosophies,  objectives,  and  curricula,  as  they  changed 
from  1945  to  1979.  It  also  is  thought  to  enhance  the  reader's  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  following  critical  comparison  of  both  states'  systems 
and  their  critique  of  the  ignorance  of  a  total  humanistic  public 
physical  education  system. 

At  this  point  it  is  hypothesized  that  physical  education  as  an 
ideological  hegemonial  institution  is  controlled  by  the  organizational 
rationale  of  the  values  contained  in  the  political  ideologies  of  both 
societies.  Further,  it  is  hypothesized  that  more  similarities  than 
differences  exist  in  the  propositions  of  both  political  contexts.  The 
juxtaposition  of  most  objectives  and  programs  is  thought  to  have  come 
about  by  a  change  in  the  Marxian  orientation  in  the  Eastern  European 
countries.  Such  changes  have  been  recognized  within  the  socialist 
states  by  the  "Left  Opposition",  as  defined  in  previous  pages.  The 
capitalist  orientation  and  interest  to  emerge  as  a  leading  power  on  the 
world  economic  market  approximated  the  GDR' s  structures  and  functions 
to  those  of  capitalist  oriented  Canada.  Such  a  development  will  also 
open  a  discussion  based  on  the  principles  underlying  a  democratic- 
capitalist,  and  a  democratic-marxist  society. 

The  necessary  material  in  regard  to  Canada  will  be  gathered 
through : 
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1)  direct  contact  with  the  Departments  of  Education,  and  the 
Consultants  of  Physical  Education  servicing  the  governments  of 
each  province; 

2)  personal  interviews,  and  correspondence  with  physical  educators 
and  administrators  in  the  public  schools.  The  first  attempts 
will  be  undertaken  within  the  vicinity  of  Edmonton.  It  is 
hoped  to  expand  the  scope  to  the  province  of  Alberta,  and 
eventually,  to  other  sources  throughout  other  Canadian  prov¬ 
inces  ; 

3)  publications,  research,  as  well  as  secondary  literature; 

4)  documents,  existing  within  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
at  the  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton;  and 

5)  the  attendance  of  conferences,  and  workshops,  as  well  as 
visits  to  schools  within  Edmonton  and  Alberta. 

The  material  from  the  German  Democratic  Republic  will  be  obtained 
through: 

1)  the  interlibrary  loan  department  at  the  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton; 

2)  West  German  publishing  companies; 

3)  direct  contact  with  publishing  companies  in  the  GDR,  situated 
mainly  in  East  Berlin; 

4)  Material  has  been  gathered  whilst  attending  a  conference  in 
West  Berlin  in  October  1978,  and  through  the  Academic  Book- 
Store  in  Munich,  West  Germany  at  the  same  time  period.  These 
sources  provided  the  most  necessary  basic  information  regard¬ 
ing  publications  and  research  undertaken  in  the  GDR  within 
the  last  two  decades. 
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5)  Additionally,  journals  available  at  the  Library  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  will  be  searched; 

6)  As  with  the  Canadian  literature,  secondary  sources  will  be 
used  for  this  study; 

7)  Further  information  was  made  available  through  the  visit  of 
some  members  of  the  GDR' s  national  track  and  field  team, 
February  1978,  attending  an  international  indoor  track  and 
field  competition  in  Edmonton; 

8)  Valuable  help  has  been  given  through  the  late  Mr.  Doug  Gilbert, 
Edmonton,  following  his  two  years  research  on  sport  in  the  GDR. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

One  of  the  major  limitations  of  this  study  deals  with  the  obtain- 
ability  of  published  theoretical  and  practically  applied  research 
material  from  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  In  spite  of  a  rather 
large  number  of  known  sources  through  Voigt  (1500  references),  the 
extensive  use  of  the  interlibrary  loan  department  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  as  well  as  diverse  national  and  international  publishing 
companies,  it  has  been  shown  to  be  problematic  to  obtain  every  needed 
article. 

A  questionnaire  handed  to  the  government  of  the  GDR  through 
Mr.  Gilbert,  as  well  as  letters  written  to  leaders  in  the  field  of 
sport  and  physical  education,  remained  unanswered.  Personal  inter¬ 
views  were  limited  mainly  to  the  members  of  the  GDR's  national  track 
and  field  team.  Few  former  citizens  of  the  GDR,  now  living  in  Edmonton 
were  interviewed.  However,  when  cross-examining  the  information  given, 
the  author  was  forced  to  ignore  most  of  the  material  furnished.  There 
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further  existed  no  possibility  to  visit  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
and  to  investigate  her  respective  system. 

Not  all  Canadian  sources  were  made  available  by  the  separate 
provincial  governments,  despite  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  the  neces¬ 
sary  documents.  Further,  not  enough  information  was  provided  in 
regard  to  intra-provincial  endeavors  to  reform  or  change  the  present 
curricula.  It  might  be  questioned  if  all  Consultants  of  Physical 
Education  are  aware  of  small  or  large  scale  innovations.  Thus,  many 
endeavors  to  provide  a  more  meaningful  physical  education  program  may 
be  unknown. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  response  and  information,  the  author  decided 
to  take  three  school  projects,  each  of  which  most  significantly  has 
become  involved  in  one  of  the  three  realms  of  a  holistic  humanistic 
physical  education  system. 

A  further  limitation  lies  in  the  lack  of  concept  formation  and 
theory  construction  within  the  scientific  research  undertaken.  Also, 
empirical  research,  testing  the  intelligibility  of  the  educational 
propositions  is  limited. 

Another  limitation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  system  is 
based  on  a  decentralized  distribution  of  responsibilities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  GDR  presents  a  highly  centralized  state  system.  The 
material  for  Canada,  thus,  is  manifold  and  it  is  more  difficult  to 
provide  a  more  meaningful  overall  concept,  than  is  the  case  of  the  GDk. 

Limited  also  has  been  information  regarding  innovations  and 
changes  within  the  GDR's  system.  Literally  no  publications  have  been 
made  available.  This  may  be  based  on  the  controlled  structure, 
whereby  innovations  and  reforms  are  introduced  by  the  government,  or 
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the  insecurity  of  educators  and  sociologists  to  demand  change  through 
the  written  word. 

A  further  limitation  exists  on  the  narrative  of  the  investigation 
of  this  study.  Government  documents  in  both  states  present  an  "ideal- 
state"  of  the  philosophy,  objectives  and  curricula  of  public  school 
physical  education.  These  represent  the  expressed  interest  of  what 
ought  to  be  inherent  functions  of  the  system.  However,  these  orders 
or  guidelines  find  their  practical  application  based  on  the  structure 
of  the  two  state  systems. 

In  the  GDR,  it  may  be  assumed,  there  exists  a  more  coherent  and 
immediate  application.  This  presumed  operation  is  based  on  the 
centralized  political  structure  which  permeates  from  the  governmental 
offices  into  every  sphere  of  the  school  system. 

In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decentralized  political  system 
across  provinces,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  education  in  every 
province,  is  assumed  to  provide  a  less  coherent  picture  between  govern¬ 
ment  guidelines  and  practically  applied  components.  Further  account 
has  to  be  taken  of  inter-provincial  variations  in  accessibility  to 
teaching  personnel,  facilities  and  equipment  and  the  revenues  necessary 
to  create,  sustain  and  expand  a  system  in  line  with  the  issued  guide¬ 
lines. 

However,  this  thesis  attempts  to  analyse  the  governmental 
interests  in  physical  education  as  a  socialization  agent  for  society 
at  large.  Within  this  frame,  the  author  decided  to  limit  the  scope 
of  investigation  to  political  guideline  developments  only.  Thus, 
this  study  is  limited  in  that  it  does  not  provide  a  comparison  between 
the  "theoretical"  governmental  issues  and  the  actually  existing  and 
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practised  system  of  physical  education.  It  is  recognized,  however, 
that  such  an  investigation  is  vital  to  understanding  the  whole  of 
public  school  physical  education. 

Due  to  the  inability  to  undertake  such  research  in  the  GDR,  the 
author  had  to  refrain  from  such  a  comparison  of  both  states'  systems. 
Otherwise,  an  unbalanced  investigation  with  emphasis  placed  mainly  on 
material  from  the  Canadian  provinces  would  have  been  presented. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  hypothesized  that  differences  exist  between  the 
government  issues  and  their  practical  application  in  both  states.  Due 
to  the  totalitarian  and  centralized  political  operation  applied  in  the 
GDR,  it  further  is  hypothesized  that  a  closer  adherence  to  governmental 
orders  exists  than  is  the  case  in  Canada. 

The  languages  needed  to  analyze  the  material  are  no  limitations 
to  this  study.  The  author  speaks  the  two  major  languages  needed 
(English  and  German)  fluently.  She  also  is  able  to  use  the  French 
language  satisfactorily  in  case  of  publications  and/or  interviews  in 
that  particular  language. 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 

Private  schools  will  not  be  taken  into  account.  These  educational 
settings  are  available  for  an  economically  more  independent  minor  social 
group.  They  generally  provide  a  more  extended  curriculum  than  public 
schools.  Thus,  they  are  an  ideal  education  environment  when  compared 
to  the  present  public  school  physical  educational  setting  -  a  wider 
variety  of  activities  are  offered  for  the  students. 

The  primary  and  overall  focus  of  the  study  is  the  subject  of 
public  school  physical  education,  and  the  philosophies,  objectives  and 
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programs  pursued  thereby.  However,  the  aspect  of  school  sports  and 
athletics  cannot  be  ignored.  These  activities  play  a  vital  part  in 
the  school  curriculum  in  both  political  settings.  The  propositions 
of  physical  education  as  a  feeder  system  for  the  athletic  world  are 
carried  into  these  activities  as  well  and  find  their  heightened 
expression  in  school  and  inter-school  competition.  Thus,  it  will  be 
unavoidable  to  integrate  some  of  their  major  social  and  educational 
aspects  and  influences. 


Organization  of  the  Study 

This  study  will  be  divided  into  six  chapters. 

The  first  chapter  will  provide  the  framework  or  basis  of  under¬ 
standing  for  the  reader.  Here,  the  narrated  development  of  humanisti 
and  democratic  philosophical  thinking  in  the  western  world  -  as  an 
"ideal-type"  thinking  in  the  Weberian  sense  -  which  affected  both 
states  investigated,  is  looked  at.  These  theories,  turning  from  the 
utopian  view  of  state  and  government  to  the  time  of  established  demo¬ 
cratic  government  to  the  critique  of  the  liberal- capitalist  society 
of  the  20th  century  are  presented  in  a  rather  short  way,  since  they 
are  supposed  to  provide  the  basic  understanding  of  the  thesis  but  are 
not  major  elements  of  concern.  These  thoughts,  however,  have  to  be 
acknowledged  since  they  influence  the  development  of  constitutions 
and  prevailing  societal  belief  systems  that  influence  the  development 
of  human  conduct  and  economic-politic  affairs. 

Thereupon  will  be  following  an  investigation  of  the  Canadian 
physical  education  system,  taking  into  account  some  major  national 
developments  and  influences  from  other  than  Canadian  factors.  The 
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third  chapter  will  then  be  looking  at  the  German  Democratic  Republic's 
historic  evolution  within  the  realm  of  physical  education  and  its 
meaning  to  the  economic  and  political  sectors  of  the  state. 

The  major  essential  chapter  has  been  thought  to  be  the  fourth 
one.  Here,  both  states’  physical  education  and  physical  culture 
systems  will  be  compared.  Both  governments'  constitutional  basis  will 
have  to  be  revealed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  different  mean¬ 
ings  of  political  democracy  affecting  the  socio-economic,  and  the 
educational  realm  of  man  and  society.  These,  as  well  as  the  period  of 
the  Cold  War,  one  of  the  major  international  military- political 
events  and  forces  upon  either  side  of  the  bipolar  ideologies,  are  of 
concern  when  trying  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  developments 
of  physical  education  over  the  three  decades.  This  chapter  will  also 
entail  a  comparison  of  the  curricula  and  objectives  and  how  they  are 
incorporated  into  the  strive  for  societal  developments  in  both  systems. 

The  following  chapter  will  at  first  focus  upon  the  interest  of 
physical  educators  and  theoreticians  within  the  field  and  their  stand 
on  humanistic  physical  education.  Unfortunately,  not  many  professionals 
have  been  concerned  about  these  aspects  within  the  educational  institu¬ 
tion.  To  further  enhance  the  understanding  of  such  a  philosophy,  three 
examples  of  practical  endeavors  toward  humanistic  physical  education 
systems  will  be  presented.  Like  the  literature  these  three  attempts 
show  the  dilemma  within  the  field:  there  exists  a  focus  on  a  particular 
variable  of  humanistic  education  however,  all  three  realms  are  not 
taken  into  account.  There  may  exist  a  slight  carry-over  effect  into 
one  of  the  other  spheres,  yet  the  totality  of  humanistic  thinking  has 
not  been  presented. 
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An  attempt  is  made  within  the  last  chapter  to  arrive  at  a  socio- 
philosophic  basis  that  takes  into  account  the  three  environmental 
factors  that  are  parts  of  a  humanistic  physical  education:  the  human 
or  personal  environment,  the  social  or  communal  environment,  and  the 
physical  or  natural  habitat.  It  will  not  be  claimed  that  this  chapter 
is  all  inclusive  and  representative  of  all  humanistic  aspects. 

However,  taking  into  account  the  formerly  presented  materials  and 
investigations,  taking  into  account  personal-professional  observations 
and  conversations,  including  concerns  formerly  not  stated,  it  is 
thought  to  arrive  at  a  basic  understanding  that  serves  as  foundation 
for  future  research  and  a  body  of  knowledge  within  the  realm  of  a 
sociology  of  physical  education. 
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CHAPTER  I 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  WESTERN  LIBERAL  - 
HUMANISTIC  THINKING 

Introduction 

The  major  decisive  philosophical  thought  of  democratic  and  human¬ 
istic  thinking  can  be  divided  into  three  major  groups.  The  first 
deals  with  an  utopian  socio-political  notion  as  it  is  supposed  to 
exist,  although  it  has  not  yet  taken  empirical  form.  It  takes  into 
consideration  the  meaning  of  a  classless  society  and  denounces  all 
systems  of  power  incorporating  communal  work  and  communal  property, 
in  favor  of  a  fundamentally  equal,  unoppressed  society  (MacPherson, 
1977:10).  The  theory  of  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people  emerged  in  view  of  socio-economic  developments  and 
changing  political  formations  which  altered  previously  existing 
structures  and  functions.  Although  this  theory  had  no  actual  practical 
application,  its  inherent  principles  led  toward  a  future  development 
of  thought  that  befitted  the  underlying  principles  of  constitutional 
statements  and  contributed  to  a  general  belief  of  democratic-humani¬ 
tarian  ideals. 

The  second  group  was  concerned  with  a  socio-economic  and  political 
phenomena.  It  logically  examined  the  formerly  ignored  working  class 
(MacPherson,  1977:37).  Its  representatives  showed  an  interest  in 
analysing  the  existing  dialectic  between  an  applicable  democratic 
notion  of  society,  economy  and  government  and  the  qualitative  differ¬ 
ences  existing  in  actuality.  They  described  the  nature  of  the 
division  between  classes  and  interests  based  on  private  property,  the 
herefrom  resulting  inequality  of  power,  and  the  qualitative  differences 
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in  seeking  personal  pleasure  and  happiness. 

A  sociologic-philosophic  analysis  of  the  19th  century  in  Europe 
provided  the  foundation  for  a  theory  of  liberal- capitalism  or  liberal- 
democracy  as  existed  in  the  following  century.  Democracy  presently  is 
a  regulatory  and  welfare  state  organization  operating  within  the 
limits  established  by  an  ever-expanding  bureaucracy  and  the  popular 
representational  government.  The  control  of  monopolist  business 
(Lindsay  in  MacPherson,  1977:70),  and  today's  prodigious  interest  in 
economics  and  politics  (Ellul,  1977:139),  are  major  factors  of  in¬ 
equality  created  through  the  division  of  labour.  Today's  society  is 
distinguishable  from  any  previous,  and  investigations  are  less  concerned 
with  a  theoretical  framework  of  what  ought  to  be  than  they  are  with 
what  actually  exists  and  which  opposing  forces  are  operating  within 
society. 

Within  this  realm,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
bipolar  sociological  methodologies,  labelled  "Marxian  theory7"  and 
"American  sociologic  theory".  The  first  named  follows  the  principles 
of  Marxian  analysis,  being  synthetic  and  herewith  comprehending  the 
whole  of  each  society.  It  is  also  historical,  interpreting  and 
analyzing  modern  societies  in  terms  of  their  past  and  their  future 
developments.  Further  it  is  deterministic,  predicting  as  inevitable 
the  advent  of  a  certain  economic  and  social  mode  of  organization.  The 
theories  emerging  from  Marxian  theory  (i.e.,  conflict  theory)  are 
critical  of  the  whole  of  societal  institutions  and  their  individual 
parts. 

The  latter  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  analytical  and  empirical 
in  respect  to  determining  the  thoughts  and  reactions  of  various  sub- 


groups.  It  explains  institutions  and  structures  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  of  individuals  with  goals,  mental  status  and  motives  deter¬ 
mining  the  behavior  of  members  of  various  social  groups  (Aron,  1968: 
3-10).  "American  sociologists"  are  beginning  to  become  more  historic 
and  deterministic.  However,  their  theories,  not  arriving  from  a 
Hegelian- Marxian  perspective  of  social  dialectics,  are  more  sympathetic 
than  hostile  to  society  in  that  they  approve  of  the  whole  and  are 
critical  of  its  parts. 

The  Roots  of  Western  Democratic  and  Humanistic  Theory 
Utopian  Philosophy 

A  specific  date  cannot  be  established  which  demarcates  between 
the  prior  philosophies  and  the  development  of  modern  democratic  and 
humanistic  thinking.  When  investigating  the  beginning  of  modern 
political  theory,  we  have  to  allow  a  period  of  time  over  which  a  new 
principle  of  consciousness  asserts  itself  by  replacing  a  formerly 
dominant  form  of  thought.  Comprehension  of  the  ruling  idea  of  an  epoch 
also  provides  understanding  about  the  political  structure  of  that 
particular  period  in  time.  This  is  the  case  because  political 
structure  and  ruling  thought  exist  as  a  reciprocal  relationship 
(Willms,  1972:15).  Changing  philosophies  are  also  instrumental 
elements  for  emerging  economic  conditions,  creating  new  prospects  for 
man  and  society. 

Hobbes'  main  work,  the  Leviathan,  appearing  in  1651,  might 
strategically  be  recognized  as  a  historical  date  for  the  emergence  of 
a  new  economic-political  time  and  philosophical  orientation.  Yet,  the 
appearance  of  a  single  decisive  work  does  not  function  as  an  immediate 
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trigger  or  change.  Rather,  it  serves  as  an  instigator  or  an  anchor 
point  from  which  further  socio- philosophical  debate  will  emerge,  or 
as  a  herald  of  a  new  era.  As  such,  Hobbes'  work  ought  to  be  recognized 
as  an  introduction  to  the  development  of  modern  thinking  within  the 
scope  of  changing  political  structures,  governmental  functions,  and 
socio-economic  construction.  Ever  increasing  urbanization  and  inter¬ 
action  of  human  beings  asked  for  a  defined  consideration  of  man's  and 
society's  humane  rights  and  duties.  This  has  to  be  understood  within 
a  governmental  order  that  ought  to  be  directly  governed  by  the 
people  or  indirectly  through  their  elected  representatives.  It  ought 
to  be  understood  as  a  political  state  organization  that  ensures  every 
man's  equality  of  rights,  opportunity,  and  treatment  in  both  the 
private-public  and  the  politic-economic  domain.  Thus,  within  a  democ¬ 
racy,  the  political  apparatus  ought  to  reflect  society's  general  needs 
and  support  man's  striving  for  a  humane,  liberal,  and  satisfactory  way 
of  life. 

Hobbes  recognized  that  the  liberty  of  the  individual  cannot  be 
achieved  in  totality  in  an  antagonistic  society  (Willms,  1972:50). 

He  comprehended  different  interest  groups  striving  for  the  fulfillment 
of  their  needs,  which  automatically  curtailed  the  possibility  of  others 
obtaining  a  fully  satisfactory  state  of  life.  Man  by  himself  cannot 
strive  to  obtain  total  satisfaction  for  himself  because  this  would 
inhibit  others'  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  happiness.  Thus,  man 
has  to  learn  to  become  a  reasoning  social  being  that  understands  the 
need  for  agreement  (that  is,  to  acknowledge  one's  own  as  well  as  other 
men's  needs  and  concerns)  as  does  the  governing  apparatus,  as  the  latter 
has  to  be  concerned  about  the  social  body: 
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It  is  a  real  unity  of  them  all,  in  one  and  the 
same  person,  made  by  covenant  of  every  man  with 
every  man,  in  such  a  manner  as  if  every  man 
should  say  to  every  man,  'I  authorize  and  give 
up  my  right  of  governing  myself  to  this  man,  or 
to  this  assembly  of  men,  on  this  condition,  that 
thou  give  up  their  right  to  him,  and  authorize 
all  his  actions  in  like  manner*  (Hobbes  in  Fromm 
and  Xirau,  1971:163). 

Hobbes'  comprehension  of  a  changing  socio-political  order  and 
governance  of  individual  and  societal  interests  was  a  change  in 
rational  thinking.  The  formerly  prevailing  idea  of  a  harmonic  order 
of  nature  became  objectivized.  Nature  became  an  object  within  which 
the  subject,  i.e.,  man,  systematically  began  to  establish  a  totality 
of  human  interdependencies  (urbanization,  industrialization),  and, 
herewith,  a  totality  of  materialistic  reality.  This  development 
removed  man  from  the  formerly  prevailing  order,  and  made  him  perceive 
himself  as  existing  within  the  development  of  a  new  political  system, 
with  technology  as  a  significant  feature  for  the  future. 

Rousseau's  theory  of  human  nature  differs  from  the  former  on  two 
grounds.  First,  his  natural  condition  derives  from  a  historical 
dimension,  beginning  with  the  harmonic  or  Golden  Age  of  nomadic 
tribes.  While  Hobbes  recognizes  the  dualistic  nature  of  men  in  all 
ages,  Rousseau's  definition  of  man,  in  general,  is  good.  Only  through 
modern  developments  has  human  nature  become  subject  to  corruption, 
inequality  and  the  exertion  of  power  by  men  over  men  (Willms,  1972:53). 
"Man  is  born  free. "  However,  due  to  the  evolution  of  man  from  a 
natural  organism  to  a  compact  civil  society,  man  "is  in  chains"  because 
"many  a  man  believes  himself  to  be  the  master  of  others  who  is,  no 
less  than  they,  a  slave"  (Rousseau  in  Cohen,  1969:472). 

Civilized  man  is  driven  by  his  imagination  and  desire  to  create 


calculated  civilization  and  "ambitious  love  of  self". 


This  creates  all 


the  evils  of  society  and  leads  to  man's  degradation.  "Man's  reason 
leads  to  inequality  and  destroys  the  primitive  state  of  innocence" 
(Rousseau  in  Frost,  1964: ii).  Rousseau  criticizes  this  development 
as  creating  alienation  and  barring  the  route  to  man's  happiness.  Yet, 
he  does  not  call  for  a  return  to  the  natural  state  of  man,  a  return  to 
the  tribal  community  in  the  Golden  Age.  "To  rescue  man  from  his 
condition,  Rousseau  calls  for  reforms  in  state,  church,  marriage, 
family  life,  and  the  schools"  (Rousseau  in  Frost,  1964: iii). 

To  enable  such  reforms  and  to  establish  a  society  more  in  accord 
with  the  nature  of  man,  education,  as  a  democratic  notion,  has  to  be 
made  available  to  all.  It  has  to  aim  at  the  "preservation  of  man's 
natural  goodness  and  creation  of  a  society  which  would  ensure  its  most 
complete  development"  (Rousseau  in  Frost,  1964: iii).  This  would  bring 
about  a  most  ideal  state  within  which  the  "sovereign  and  citizens... 
can  enter  into  an  undertaking  with  themselves,  each  in  relation  to 
all,  and  all  in  relation  to  each"  (Rousseau  in  Cohen,  1969:481). 

Mill  (in  Cohen,  1969:499)  also  argues  that  "self-government  best 
promotes  the  good  management  of  social  affairs  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
most  effective  in  improving  the  character  and  abilities  of  the 
citizens. "  Democratic  government  consisting  of  a  few  elected  and 
best  educated  men  --  of  an  advising  rather  than  authoritarian  nature 
(Mill  in  Radcliff,  1966:67,  68)  --  proves  the  best  polity  where  such 
principles  can  be  realized  (Mill  in  Williams,  1976:184). 

According  to  Cohen  (1969:436),  of  the  philosophers  dealing  with 
democracy  and  humanism,  "John  Locke  is  the  most  important  figure  in 
the  tradition  of  natural  rights  democracy. "  In  his  Second  Treatise  of 
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Government,  Locke  states  the  government's  responsibility  to  establish  a 
foundation  of  natural  and  universal  rights.  We  again  recognize  the 
natural  state  of  man.  However,  in  comparison  to  Hobbes'  dialectic 
between  human  beings,  Locke's  state  of  nature  is  already  a  condition  of 
a  relatively  expanded  bourgeois  society  (Willms,  1972:40)  that  has 
entered  the  age  of  capitalism  and  stood  at  the  stepping  stone  toward 
industrialization.  Upon  a  foundation  of  universal  and  natural  rights, 
Locke  develops  a  theory  of  government  as  the  deliberate  product  of  a 
social  contract,  which,  when  broken,  justifies  the  creation,  by  the 
people,  of  a  new  and  better  instrument  for  the  protection  of  their  lives 
liberties,  and  estates  (Cohen,  1969:436).  He  also  arrives  at  a  theory 
of  legitimation  of  early  capitalism  by  taking  bourgeois  conditions  like 
private  ownership  and  the  relation  of  owner  and  wage  earner  into  the 
state  of  nature  and  reevaluating  such  conditions  with  traditional 
argumentation  as  a  tacit  religious  obligation  (Willms,  1972:40).  Thus, 
while  Hobbes'  comprehension  of  the  natural  condition  of  man  is  overcome 
through  social  reasoning  under  the  political  construction,  Locke's 
affirmatively  recognizes  that  the  condition  of  nature  is  expanded  by  an 
imminent  development  toward  capitalism  (Willms,  1972:40). 

Rousseau's  educational  aim,  expressed  particularly  in  his  book 
Emile,  is  conservative  in  nature.  The  child  ought  to  be  educated  for 
its  present  needs,  not  for  future  needs,  since  the  latter  are  not  known 
in  the  present.  The  education  ought  to  be  one  that  coincides  with  the 
natural  desires  of  the  child  and  his  endowments,  avoiding  specialization 
and  a  possible  preparation  for  a  particular  socio-economic  role.  Formal 
studies  ought  to  be  postponed,  and  natural  development  be  primary  to 
the  intellectual  in  all  five  stages  of  educational  development. 
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Yet,  Rousseau's  educational  objectives  are  not  democratic  in 
nature  since  they  are  only  of  concern  to  the  male  population.  His 
educational  request  for  girls  is  remarkably  different  from  that  for 
boys,  opposing  the  holistic  nature  of  humanistic-democratic  educational 
thought.  His  universalistic  public  instruction  remains  inapplicable, 
for  females  are  to  be  educated  "to  please  the  man  and  everything  that 
she  is  to  learn  is  relative  to  men"  (Rousseau  in  Frost,  1964: vii). 

Mill's  (in  Radcliff,  1966:70)  perception  of  a  democratic  and 
humane  society,  however,  is  that  education  ought  to  be  a  concern  of 
the  impartial  authority,  the  government.  Where  Hobbes  differentiates 
between  state  and  society,  on  the  one  hand,  Rousseau  wants  his  demo¬ 
cratic  theory  recognized  as  universal  liberty  and  equality.  In 
Rousseau's  totality,  however,  the  free  individual  disappears  as  a 
concrete  individual  (Willms,  1972:53).  The  term  concrete  applies  to 
man  as  a  member  of  a  society,  both  influencing  and  simultaneously  being 
affected  by  the  same.  Mill  theorizes  that  education  has  to  ensure  the 
free  development  of  individuality,  however,  wherever  it  may  need  to 
flower.  It  bears  in  mind  complete  liberty  of  thought  and  discussion 
within  the  political  order  (Levi  in  Radcliff,  1966:7).  Stephen  (in 
Radcliff,  1966:51)  counters  Mill's  argument,  stating  that  "till  a  man 
has  carefully  formed  his  opinion  on  these  subjects,  thought  them  out, 
assured  himself  of  their  value,  and  decided  to  take  the  risk  of  pro¬ 
claiming  them,  the  strong  probability  is  that  they  are  not  much  worth 
having. "  Yet,  only  an  education  for  all  and  an  equality-based  pro¬ 
gressive  education  is  thought  to  develop  and  further  enhance  man's 
comprehension  and  analytic  capacities  in  order  to  provide  the  basis  on 
which  to  deal  effectively  with  personal  and  socio-political  realms. 
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Rousseau’s  and  Mill's  free  human  beings  would  be  incapable  of 
being  the  best  judges  of  their  lives  and  living  satisfactorily  within 
and  for  society.  As  such,  the  following  statement  is  contradictory  in 
itself  and  does  not  provide  a  solution  toward  a  democratic  and  humanis¬ 
tic  society,  as  in  Hobbe's  and  Kant's  theories,  because  a  concrete 
society  will  not  emerge  or  continue  to  exist  if  personal  free  will  is 
the  only  measure  of  existence. 

Some  form  of  association  must  be  found  as  a 
result  of  which  the  whole  strength  of  the 
community  will  be  enlisted  for  the  protection 
of  the  person  and  property  of  each  constituent 
member,  in  such  a  way  that  each,  when  united 
to  his  fellows,  renders  obedience  to  his  own 
will,  and  remains  as  free  as  he  was  before 
(Rousseau  in  Cohen,  1969:476). 

Mill  is  a  proponent  of  the  idea  that  "social  and  political 

problems  were  manageable  and,  more  optimistically,  that  men  could 

create  a  rational,  harmonious  polity"  (Duncan,  1973:238).  He  states: 

...  the  perfection  of  both  social  arrangements 
and  practical  morality  would  be,  to  secure  to  all 
persons  complete  independence  and  freedom  of 
action,  subject  to  no  restrictions  but  that  of 
not  doing  injury  to  others;  and  the  education 
which  taught  or  the  social  institutions  which 
required  them  to  exchange  the  control  of  their 
own  actions  for  any  amount  of  comfort  or  afflu¬ 
ence,  or  to  renounce  liberty  for  the  sake  of 
equality,  would  deprive  them  of  one  of  the  most 
elevated  characteristics  of  human  nature  (Mill 
in  Radcliff,  1966:64). 

Such  belief  is  in  accord  with  Rousseauan  theory;  however,  it  is 
contrary  to  those  of  the  other  philosophers  mentioned,  particularly 
Marx.  Marx  did  not  conceive  this  view  of  man  as  an  independent  being 
outside  the  creative  tensions  that  exist  within  society  through 
"distinctive  relationships,  responsibilities,  and  institutions,  which 
prevent  the  realization  of  these  possibilities"  (Duncan,  1973:51). 
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This  notion  will  be  elaborated  upon  later  in  this  chapter. 


Developmental  Democracy 

In  Kant's  terms,  it  was  a  "Copernican  change":  "human  perception 
is  no  longer  based  on  matter  but  belief  in  matter  is  based  on  percep¬ 
tion"  (Kant  in  Willms,  1972:17).  Kant's  definition  of  man  as  a 
rational  being  became  manifested  through  man,  the  systematic  producer 
acting  on  the  basis  of  an  organizational  layout  he  evolves  in  his  mind 
beforehand.  The  rationality  of  man  is  intertwined  with  the  emergence 
and  evolution  of  a  society  able  to  direct  its  socio-economic  and 
political  construction  toward  a  calculable  future.  Man,  for  Kant, 
as  a  rational  being  has  to  consider  himself  as  a  particle  within  the 
whole  of  society,  "the  union  of  different  rational  beings  in  a  system 
by  common  laws"  (Kant  in  Fromm  and  Xirau,  1971:183).  Personal  freedom 
only  derives  from  the  "predicated  freedom  of  our  own  will",  as  well  as 
from  "predicating  the  same  of  all  rational  beings, ": 

.  . .  for  as  morality  serves  as  a  law  for  us 
only  because  we  are  rational  beings,  it  must 
also  hold  for  all  rational  beings;  and  as  it 
must  be  deduced  simply  from  the  property  of 
freedom,  it  must  be  shown  that  freedom  also 
is  a  property  of  all  rational  beings.  It  is 
not  enough,  then,  to  prove  it  from  certain 
supposed  experiences  of  human  nature,  but  we 
must  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  activity  of 
all  rational  beings  endowed  with  a  will  (Kant 
in  Fromm  and  Xirau,  1971:184). 

Kant  is  concerned  with  man  himself  within  society  and  the  govern¬ 
mental  order.  Nature  for  him  is  recognized  as  human  nature,  man's 
single  or  plural  actions  shaping  the  mechanisms  of  socio-political 
life.  Human  nature  has  to  work  rationally  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  to  guarantee  peace  within  and  among  societies  or  states.  Without 


this  end  in  mind,  human  nature  becomes  destructive  and  inhumane.  Thus, 
man  becomes  an  object  of  his  own  creation,  economic  productivity,  his 
establishment  of  social  and  bureaucratic  organization,  and  his  capacity 
for  symbol  making  (Fromm  and  Xirau,  1971:6). 

Rousseau's  and  Locke's  theories  influenced  the  development 
of  Jefferson's  ideas  of  a  democratic  constitution.  Hobbes'  theory  of 
the  prevailing  dialectic  --  government  on  one  hand  self-abandoning  to  a 
certain  extent  the  reality  of  interest  of  free  citizens,  on  the  other 
hand  ruling  the  business  of  state  and  society  and  Hegel's  philosophy  -- 
became  the  major  basis  for  further  developments  in  Europe  yet,  only  to 
a  minor  extent  in  North  America.  The  liberal  model  became  paramount 
and  was  acknowledged  by  Hegel  as  the  principle  construction  of  social 
politics  (Willms,  1972:85). 

Hegel's  work  is  based  on  an  objective  dialectic  that,  in  its 
idealistic  connotation,  influenced  British  and  American  philosophy 
(Fromm  and  Xirau,  1971:191).  It  also  provided  a  basis  for  Marx,  and 
became  a  point  of  argument  on  which  grounds  the  future  theorists  were 
either  pro  or  con  Hegelians,  using  his  theory  as  a  basis  or  denying 
its  validity  as  an  analytical  tool. 

Freedom  for  Hegel  is  independence  "not  outside  of  and  from  the 
sensuous  immediate  extant  being,  but  rather  as  freedom  in  the  same" 
(Hegel  in  Fromm  and  Xirau,  1971:191).  His  political  philosophy  is  the 
theory  of  institutions  and  the  philosophy  of  law,  and,  as  such,  an 
extension  of  Kant's  treatise.  It  also  reflects  Locke's  notion  of  a 
social  contract  and  the  establishment  by  government  of  fundamental  and 
universal  rights  for  men.  For  Hegel,  it  follows  that  the  object  of 
the  philosophy  of  law  is  the  idea  of  justice,  which  in  itself  is 
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freedom  (Willms,  1972:83).  He  sees  man  as: 

...  free  by  Nature  ...  that  he  is  so  according 
to  the  Idea  of  Humanity;  but  we  imply  hereby 
that  he  is  such  only  in  virtue  of  his  density  -- 
that  he  has  an  undeveloped  power  to  become  such, 
for  the  'Nature'  of  an  object  is  exactly  synony¬ 
mous  with  its  'Idea'  (Hegel  in  Fromm  and  Xirau, 

1971: 194). 

Such  a  state  of  nature  implies  the  unconstrained  possession  of 
natural  rights  and  enjoyment  of  freedom.  Yet,  he  recognizes  such  an 
assumption  to  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  reality  of  life.  Hegel  is 
aware  that  social  arrangements  restrain  freedom.  "Pure  negative 
Freedom  . . .  does  not  correspond  to  the  definition  (comprehension)  of 
Freedom,  for  this  latter  is  the  self-identity,  even  when  involved  with 
others"  (Hegel  in  Fromm  and  Xirau,  1971:192).  We  as  human  beings  have 
to  distinguish,  by  employing  active  thinking,  between  the  rational  and 
the  ideal  form  of  freedom.  The  ideal  form  cannot  be  accomplished; 
rather,  the  rational  state  of  freedom  which  derives  from  the  "indis¬ 
pensable  provison  of  emancipation.  Society  and  the  State  are  the  very 
conditions  in  which  freedom  is  realized"  (Hegel  in  Fromm  and  Xirau, 
1971:195).  Through  interplay  between  society  and  the  state,  a 
specific  system  develops.  Society  is  responsible  for  production  and 
its  legal  organizations,  i. e. ,  its  positive  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
state  and  government  has  the  function  of  instituting  laws,  guaranteeing 
justice,  and  regulating  the  system  of  needs  (Willms,  1972:83).  The 
realization  of  freedom  results,  then,  from  the  state  as  the  "reality 
of  the  moral  idea. " 

Marxian  philosophy  of  a  humanistic  society  provides  the  furthest 
extension  of  the  thoughts  developed  from  Hobbes  to  Hegel.  By  Marx's  time 
capitalism  and  the  industrial  society  were  well  established,  diverse 
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attempts  to  arrive  at  more  meaningful  socio-political  systems  had  been 

undertaken  and  failed  as  well  as  succeeded.  However,  Marx  recognized 

the  unsolved  state  of  affairs  in  government  and  the  socio-economic 

sphere  and  their  interplay  with  man  as  individual  and  social  being. 

Capitalism  itself  is  not  negative,  only  the  form  under  which  it 

exerts  its  alienating  forces  upon  human  nature,  inhibiting  men's  rights 

to  strive  for  happiness  and  freedom.  Such  a  condition  curtails  human 

living  by  the  means  employed  through  capitalism  in  the  19th  century. 

Marx's  aim  was  that  of  the  spiritual  emancipation 
of  man,  of  his  liberation  from  the  chains  of  economic 
determination,  of  restituting  him  in  his  human 
wholeness,  of  enabling  him  to  find  unity  and  harmony 
with  his  fellow  man  and  with  nature.  Marx  1 s  phil¬ 
osophy  was  ...  aimed  at  the  full  realization  of 
individualism  (Fromm,  1979:3). 

His  theory  is  not  contrary  to  Hegel's  notion  of  negative 
freedom,  a  term  that  can  be  applied  to  Rousseau's  and  Mill's  theory  of 
individual  self-satisfaction.  "The  starting  point  is  provided  by  the 
real,  concrete  individual"  (Schaff,  1970:169).  The  concrete  is  taken 
from  the  point  of  view  that  man  is  a  memberaf  society,  and,  as  such, 
has  social  ties.  The  reality  of  man  and  the  reality  of  society  are 
intertwined,  creating  history  and  influencing  each  other's  development. 

In  his  work  On  the  Jewish  Question,  Marx  (in  Tucker,  1972:44,  45) 
states  that: 


...  human  emancipation  will  only  be  complete  when 
the  real,  individual  man  has  absorbed  into  himself 
the  abstract  citizen;  when  as  an  individual  man, 
in  his  everyday  life,  he  has  become  a  species¬ 
being;  and  when  he  has  recognized  and  organized  his 
own  powers  (forces  propres)  as  social  powers  so 
that  he  no  longer  separates  this  social  power  from 
himself  as  political  power. 

Marx  further  elaborates  upon  this  point  in  Economic  and  Philosoph¬ 


ical  Manuscripts  (Fromm,  1979:133)  by  formulating: 


As  we  have  seen,  it  is  only  when  the  object 
becomes  a  human  object,  or  objective  humanity, 
that  man  does  not  become  lost  in  it.  This  is 
only  possible  when  the  object  becomes  a  social 
object,  and  when  he  himself  becomes  a  social 
being  and  society  becomes  a  being  for  him  in 
this  object. 

We  see  Marx’s  rationality  in  his  humanistic  philosophy  dealing 
with  the  reality  of  socio-politic-economic  life,  leaving  aside  the 
ideal  state.  His  ’’humanism  is  consistently  autonomous  in  the  sense  of 
interpreting  the  human  world  as  a  result  of  the  play  of  its  own  forces, 
without  resorting  to  any  ultra-humanism  and  heteronomous  forces" 
(Schaff,  1970:169,  170). 

Marx's  critique  is  directed  toward  man  used  as  an  object,  perform¬ 
ing  an  activity  not  of  his  own  creation,  will  and  interest.  This 
activity  then  becomes  a  service  to,  and  dominated  by,  another  man  or 
men,  estranging  the  former  from  a  sense  of  enjoyful  work  and  life.  A 
true,  real  human  being  objectively  understands  his  needs,  and  from  this 
position  is  able  to  escape  the  alienating  faculties  of  life  (McLellan, 
1977:27).  However,  the  less  educated  man  is,  the  less  he  understands 
his  needs  and  the  more  he  is  subject  to  foreign  interests  and  manipula¬ 
tion  for  other  than  his  needs  and  interests.  Man  then  is  removed  from 
his  "human  practice  and  action"  (Schaff,  1970:171)  and  obtains  the 
quality  of  private  property  or  serfdom  to  a  governing  body,  "for  all 
servitude  is  involved  in  the  relation  of  the  worker  to  production, 
and  all  the  types  of  servitude  are  only  modifications  or  consequences 
of  this  relation"  (Fromm,  1979:107),  and  they  also  become  subject  to 
those  in  political  power  over  those  considered  the  generally  educated 
populace,  educated  in  and  for  the  interests  of  the  decision-makers. 

In  his  work  On  the  Realm  of  Necessity  and  the  Realm  of  Freedom 
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(in  Tucker,  1972:320),  Marx  states  that  the  latter  "actually  begins 
only  where  labour  which  is  determined  by  necessity  and  mundane  consider¬ 
ations  ceases."  The  dialectic  apparent  from  Hobbes  through  to  Hegel 
begins  to  find  a  conjecture  in  Marx's  work. 

Nature,  an  element  either  lightly  treated  or  just  generally  applied 
to  state,  society  and  man  in  the  philosophical  treatises  from  Hobbes  on, 
obtains  an  importance  heretofore  unfound  in  Marx's  philosophy.  It  is 
an  element  that  cannot  be  left  aside  when  dealing  with  the  humanistic 
aspects  of  society,  be  it  the  nature  of  man  or  the  physical  environment 
man  uses  for  purposes  of  economic  expansion  or  for  recreational  purposes. 
For  Marx  (1972:320),  "nature  is  there  to  satisfy  his  (man's)  wants,  to 
maintain  and  reproduce  life,  . . .  and  he  must  do  so  in  all  social  for¬ 
mations  and  under  all  possible  modes  of  production," 

"Human  sensibility  and  the  human  character  of  the  senses",  in 
Marx's  terms,  "can  only  come  about  through  the  existence  of  its 
object,  through  humanized  nature"  (Fromm,  1979:134).  Humanized  nature 
also  deals  with  interaction  between  men.  If  one  is  able  to  obtain  a 
satisf act  oty  level  of  life  without  considering  the  rights  of  the  other 
man,  he  will  bring  about  alienation  by  the  same.  The  nature  of  men  can 
only  operate  when  there  is  a  mutual  respect  and  understanding  of  each 
other's  needs  and  means  of  obtaining  a  general  satisfactory  level  of 
life.  "Ob jectivation  of  the  human  essence,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  is  necessary  in  order  to  humanize  man's  senses  correspond¬ 
ing  to  all  the  wealth  of  human  and  natural  being"  (Marx  in  Fromm,  1979: 
134). 

It  all  sums  up  to: 

...  where  nobody  has  an  exclusive  area  of  activity 
and  each  can  train  himself  in  any  branch  he  wishes, 


_ 
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[where]  society  regulates  the  entire  population 
making  it  possible  for  me  to  do  one  thing  today 
and  another  tomorrow,  to  hunt  in  the  morning, 
fish  in  the  afternoon,  breed  cattle  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  criticize  after  dinner,  just  as  I  like 
without  ever  becoming  a  hunter,  a  fisherman,  a 
herdsman,  or  a  critic  (Marx  in  McLellan,  1977: 

36). 

The  objective  dialect  of  Hegel  may  be  resolved  through  employing  a 
negative  dialectic:  "the  relationships  between  man,  society  and  nature, 
which  under  present  circumstances  are  destructive  and  a  major  source  of 
frustration"  (Piran,  1977:24,  25).  While  Marcuse  recognizes  the  need 
to  employ  a  negative  dialectic,  the  central  core  of  a  critical  sociologi 
cal  theory,  Dahrendorf  sees  societies  constantly  "in  a  state  of  conflict 
and  the  interests  of  some  human  actors  are  always  opposed  to  those  of 
others"  (Coser,  1976: 157)  in  economic  terms  as  well  as  "in  terms  of 
contentions  over  the  distribution  of  power."  In  Dahrendorf’ s  under¬ 
standing,  then,  the  dialectic  between  man  as  individual,  as  member  of 
society  and  nature  never  will  obtain  a  basis  of  satisfaction  to  all 
these  environments. 

Arendt  (Stillman,  1977:481)  tries  to  moderate  between  the  opposing 
views  of  society  as  presented  by  Marcuse  and  Dahrendorf.  With  respect 
to  present  day  liberal-capitalist  societies,  she  advocates  a  "realistic" 
way,  "a  way  that  makes  possible  the  constituting  of  institutions  that 
allow  for  as  much  liberty,  equality,  and  community  as  human  beings  in 
the  modern  world  can  attain"  (Stillman,  1977:481).  Herewith,  she  takes 
up  an  understanding  of  society  and  humane  thoughts,  or  unscientific 
philosophy,  as  often  proclaimed. 
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Liberal  North  American  Social  Philosophy 

Out  of  Marxian  theory  came  the  critical  analysts  of  the  20th 
century:  the  Frankfurt  School;  French  socio-philosophers  like  Aron, 

Althusser,  Ellul,  and  others;  and  men  using  the  principles  of  methodo¬ 
logical  analysis  within  the  realm  of  critical  theory,  like  Coser  in 
the  United  States.  However,  the  dialectic  existent  in  the  realms  of 
social  stratification,  social  mobility  and  the  class  struggle  are 
looked  upon  much  less  in  terms  of  antagonistic  parts  in  the  "liberal 
school  of  political  opinion"  (Aron,  1968:5)  of  the  so-called  American 
field  of  sociology.  Thus,  the  notion  of  negative  dialectic,  resolving 
the  opposing  forces  between  man,  society  and  nature,  is  not  recognized 
as  such.  Determined  to  remain  rather  value-neutral  in  the  Weberian 
sense  of  analysis  and  empirical  investigation,  Martindale  (1976: 122) 
claims  this  occurrence  to  be  due  to  socio-economic  developments 
differing  significantly  from  the  European  scene  and  being  introduced 
to  North  American  society  prior  to  the  Hegelian  analysis  of  class 
oppositions : 

The  concept  of  society  as  a  supraindividual 
entity  that  obeyed  its  own  laws  and  was  the 
source  of  all  good  and  evil  was  alien  to  the 
American  experience. . .  Society  to  most  early 
Americans  was  a  set  of  interpersonal  arrange¬ 
ments  established  at  the  town  meeting  and 
subject  to  change  whenever  they  proved  problem¬ 
atic...  From  the  beginning,  American  agri¬ 
culture  was  converted  into  a  farmer  (market- 
oriented)  rather  than  a  peasant  (subsistence- 
oriented)  (Martindale,  1976: 122,  123) 

society  influencing  the  alleviation  of  the  notion  of  sociological  col¬ 
lectivism  and  fostering  individual  rationality  and  prosperity. 

The  sociologists  establishing  "the  liberal-conservative  coordinates 
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of  American  thought"  (Martindale,  1976:125)  --  Ward  and  Sumner  -- 
and  transforming  these  into  "original  academic  dimensions"  (Martindale, 
1976:125)  --  Giddings  and  Small  --  set  the  framework  for  the  future  metho¬ 
dology  of  sociological  research,  mirroring  more  than  less  North  American 
belief  systems  of  social  forces.  The  liberal  individualistic  ideals 
of  North  American  society  were  carried  on  and  promulgated  further 
through  major  academic  institutions  like  the  Universities  of  Chicago, 
Columbia,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Harvard.  Individualistic 
theory  and  cultural  determinism  were  furthered  through  men  like  Parsons, 
Sorokin  and  their  students  Homans,  Merton,  Kingsley,  Davis,  Moore  and 
Williams  (Coser,  1976:149).  They  found  ready  acceptance  in  political, 
economic  and  societal  realms. 

The  abstract  thinking  of  the  liberals  valued  "the  private  person 
with  his  private  rights  over  the  social  individual  with  his  public 
concerns",  forcing  "them  to  value  a  society  of  atomized  individuals 
not  linked  by  any  meaningful  social  ties"  (Stillmann, 1976: 479) .  This 
led  to  an  understanding,  though  not  necessarily  acceptance  of  the  social 
and  communal  environment  interacting  with  the  individual. 

It  provides  a  basis  of  dialectical  thinking  between  critical 
theory  and  American  theory  and  orientation  in  investigating  particular 
social  phenomena.  Despite  an  understanding  of  this  methodology,  it 
remains  a  point  of  criticism.  This  criticism  not  only  applies  to 
sociologists  of  the  U.  S.  A.  ,  but  to  any  sociological  methodology  apply¬ 
ing  the  tools  of  the  so-called  "American  sociology",  herewith  some 
European  scholars,  the  majority  of  today's  sport  sociologists,  as 
well  as  Canadians.  As  Clark  (1976:232)  states:  "the  model  sociologists 
have  used  in  an  attempt  to  study  this  [Canadian]  society  have  been 


. 


derived  very  largely  from  American  sociology." 


Liberal  Democracy 

Man  has  transformed  himself  into  a  social  being  that  today  is 
characterized  by  the  phenomenon  of  the  competitive  market  society. 

This  competition  is  paramount  in  every  sphere  of  life.  In  the  liberal- 
capitalist  society,  it  is  in  operation  between  "political  parties 
responsible  to  a  non-democratic  electorate"  (Macpherson,  1965:35), 
between  business  enterprises,  corporate  elites  and  monopolies,  and  even 
within  the  social  realm  in  an  ever-increasing  attempt  to  acquire 
materialistic  means  that  in  turn  elevate  social  prestige  and  communal 
status.  There  exists  a  discrimination  in  the  world  of  work,  whereby 
the  civil  society  enhances  the  supplementation  of  needs  and  desires 
for  those  in  control  of  market  power  (Aron,  1976:73).  Thus,  modern, 
or  liberal-democratic,  society  has  to  be  defined  "first  and  foremost 
by  its  organization  of  labour;  that  is,  by  the  relationship  to  the 
external  world,  the  use  of  machinery,  the  application  of  scientific 
methods,  and  the  social  and  economic  consequences  of  the  rationaliza¬ 
tion  of  production"  (Aron,  1967:15). 

The  surplus-value  development  and  competitive  character  of  this 
system  finds  its  application  within  the  school  system.  There,  the 
foundation  of  an  understanding  of  and  the  symbols  necessary  to  maintain 
a  "successfully  developing  capitalist  market  society"  (Macpherson,  1965 
35)  are  laid  down. 

Man  herewith  has  lost  the  ideological  parameters  of  freedom  of 
choice  promulgated  in  earlier  philosophies.  He  has  become  subject  to 
external  forces  manipulating  his  free  decision  to  become  an  economic 
determinant.  The  "official  doctrines"  (Riesmann  in  Fromm  and  Xirau, 
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1971:327)  of  man's  happiness  deriving  from  the  purchase  of  material¬ 
istic  values  obtainable  through  employment  lead  toward  a  reversal 
within  the  applied  realm  of  previous  humanistic  thought:  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  is  based  on  the  greatest  amount  of  productivity 
and  materialistic  acquisition  of  goods. 

This  notion  became  particularly  important  in  Weber's  analysis  of 
the  Protestant  Work  Ethic  (1958)  where  happiness  was  of  a  religious 
nature  based  on  constant  involvement  in  productive  work  and  avoidance 
of  the  means  of  leisure.  The  latter  would  deny  access  to  heaven  after 
death.  Today's  society,  however,  equates  happiness  with  money  and  what 
it  can  buy,  which  in  turn  is  based  on  gainful  employment.  It  is  the 
liberty  of  individual  man,  on  the  one  hand,  to  choose  his  level  and 
employment.  Yet,  he  will  only  obtain  a  level  of  positive  societal 
acknowledgement  if  he  engages  in  work.  Herewith,  the  monetary  rewards 
for  employment  are  paramount  factors  for  social  status,  combined  with 
one's  ability  to  show  financial  prowess  and  market  purchase  power. 

Man  has  the  ability  to  vote  or  to  abstain  from  voting,  based  on 
his  free  will  to  be  a  politically  concerned  or  involved  person. 
Consequently,  his  private  right  for  political  intrication  is  more 
liberal  than  his  right  to  choose  a  specific  line  of  employment. 
Educational  preparation,  monetary  rewards,  availability  of  employment 
opportunities  are  determinants  and  inhibitors  of  his  exercise  of 
liberty. 

The  inherent  notion  of  humanistic-democratic  thinking  has  been 
manifested  in  a  belief  of  man's  and  society's  existence  within  the 
liberal  and  capitalist-democratic  society.  As  Schumpeter  (in  Macpherson, 
1977:78)  says,  the  moral  ends  have  been  removed  and  herewith  permit  the 
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competitive  aspects  to  prosper.  However,  governing  the  population 
still  entails  registering  "the  desires  of  the  people  as  they  are,  not 
to  contribute  to  what  they  might  be  or  wish  to  be."  In  light  of  this 
viewpoint,  it  is  the  political  realm  that  tries  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  humane  and  democratic  notions.  These  considerations, 
then,  ought  to  become  explicit  in  the  statements  and  interests  of  the 
Canadian  provinces,  as  well  as  in  East  Germany's  government  papers. 
Their  historic  development  and  interest  in  man  and  society  will  be 
presented  in  the  following  two  chapters.  Herewith,  the  humanistic 
notion,  is  most  applicable,  particularly  in  light  of  the  general 
belief  in  a  democratic-humanitarian  society,  its  applied  functionality, 
and  the  governmental  support  structure  to  maintain  these  notions. 


CHAPTER  II 


GOVERNMENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
IN  CANADA,  1945-1980 

Provincial  Developments  Prior  to  1945 

Section  93  of  the  BNA  Act  granted  power  over  education  to  each 
provincial  legislature  (Sauter,  1972:304).  Only  for  the  Yukon  and  the 
Northwest  Territories  were  educational  matters  relegated  to  governance 
by  the  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  in  Ottawa.  This  form  of  adminis¬ 
tration  persisted  for  decades.  By  the  early  1960s  however,  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  bureaucratic  and  educational  structure,  both 
of  which  were  foreign  to  the  native  society  in  that  they  narrated 
English-Canadian  society  only,  caused  the  transfer  of  educational 
responsibilities  to  the  Territorial  Departments  of  Education  in 
Yellowknife  (Berger,  1977:92)  and  in  Whitehorse.  Physical  education 
subsequently  became  the  responsibility  of  the  local  governments  which, 
during  the  1970s  began  to  adjust  the  curriculum  content  to  native 
games  combined  with  "Canadian"  physical  education  material,  e.  g.  , 
competitive  team  sports. 

Inter- provincial  division  of  educational  matters  fostered  provin¬ 
cial  separatism.  Curricula  were  developed  by  diverse  provincial  policy 
makers  in  a  manner  felt  to  be  most  appropriate  for  youth.  These  struc¬ 
tures  were  influenced  by  the  availability  of  teaching  resources  from 
within  the  nation  as  well  as  from  without. 

Physical  education  in  Canada  was  affected  by  European  developments 
such  as  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  as  established  by  Ling  and  his 
followers;  the  German  gymnastic  system;  the  Medau  system  from  Germany; 
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the  Sokol  movement  from  Czechoslovakia;  the  Dalcroze  eurhythmic  move¬ 
ment;  the  movement  education  approach  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
Dewey's  and  the  pragmatists'  influence  from  the  United  States  of 
America.  Further  effects  were  exerted  by  the  American  systems  through 
teachers  trained  there,  such  as  Dr.  Lewis  from  Boston,  Dr.  Sargent 
from  Harvard,  Dr.  Skarstrom  of  Wellesley,  and  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  as 
well  as  by  teachers  educated  in  the  U.  S.  A.  within  their  obtained 
educational  philosophy. 

These  influences  were  of  diverse  magnitude  in  the  different 
provinces.  They  coincided  with  the  settlement  of  immigrants  and  the 
employment  of  teachers  trained  mainly  in  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Employment  of  emigrating  teachers  reflected  the  lack 
of  physical  education  degrees  offered  by  Canadian  universities  as  well 
as  low  rates  of  employment  of  Canadians  at  the  universities. 

As  a  result  of  a  predominance  of  Americans  instructing  in  every 
faculty  in  the  past,  the  Canadian  cultural  context  generally  was 
neglected,  social  interests  were  ignored,  and  the  various  fields  of 
study  were  subject  to  "Americanization".  MacLennon  (in  Mathews  and 
Steele,  1969: 148)  concluded  that  only  a  vast  minority  of  Canadian 
university  graduates  with  advanced  degrees  obtained  academic  positions 
at  Canadian  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  majority  of  positions 
were  delegated  to  teachers  from  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  bringing  other  than  Canadian  educational  interests  into 
existence.  Only  very  recently  has  it  been  tried  to  alleviate  this  problem. 
MacLennon  (in  Mathews  and  Steele,  1969:149)  called  this  situation  a 
"typical  Canadian  casualness,  our  deplorable  habit  of  never  waking  up 
to  situations  until  they  become  desperate. " 
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Increased  attention  to  education  and  physical  education,  however, 

reckoned  the  establishment  of  a  foundation  of  nationwide  public  physical 

education  systems.  It  also  fostered  the  growth  of  the  Canadian  Physical 

Education  Association,  founded  in  1923  by  Miss  Ethel  Cartwright  and 

Dr.  Lamb  of  McGill  University  (Blackstock  in  Van  Vliet,  1965:271)  and 

inaugurated  on  April  13,  1939: 

The  objectives  of  such  an  organization  are  to 
stimulate  universal,  intelligent,  and  active 
interest  in  physical  education;  to  acquire  and 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  it;  to  assist 
in  the  provision  of  adequately  trained  teachers; 
to  promote  and  strive  for  the  establishment  of 
educative  programs;  and  to  set  the  standards  of 
the  profession  (Somers,  1939:1). 

Educational  disciplines  throughout  Canada  became  increasingly 
structured  and  specialized.  Teachers  and  instructional  material  from 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  positively  influenced  the 
growth  of  facilities  and  the  establishment  of  Boards  of  Education. 

This  was  the  case  in  New  Brunswick  and  in  Nova  Scotia  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  (Hopkirrs,  1902:354,  356,  506). 

Physical  education  became  structured  and  supervised  in  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  However,  the  subject  remained  a 
casual  and  informal  education  tool  (Munro  in  Van  Vliet,  1965:1).  It 
obtained  less  impetus  and  support  for  expansion  and  acknowledgement 
than  other  educational  subjects. 

The  gymnastic  form  of  exercise  (calisthenics  or  the  "drill-method") 
was  the  generally  applied  physical  activity  where  physical  education 
was  offered.  Instruction  was  rigid,  orderly  and  unimaginative. 
Creativity,  enjoyment  of  participation  and  freedom  of  movement  were 
principles  yet  to  be  introduced  to  the  gymnasium  and  playground. 
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Humanistic  considerations  and  interests  were  foreign  elements. 

Authoritarian  discipline  and  externally  imposed  rules  of  behavior 
were  paramount  features  of  physical  education.  Contrary  to  a  need  for 
concern  with  students'  positive  attitudes  and  enjoyable  participation  in 
physical  activities,  in  1908,  "the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Militia  for  physical  education  and 
military  drills  in  public  schools"  (Munro  in  Van  Vliet,  1965:5).  The 
province’s  agreement  to  intercept  military  personnel  for  instructing 
physical  education  in  public  schools  and  the  formation  of  cadet  corps 
had  significant  consequences  across  Canada,  further  manifesting  an 
anti-humanistic  ,  para-military  physical  education  system. 

Lord  Strathcona  was  a  firm  believer  in  military  advancement.  He 
recognized  its  potential  in  shaping  human  character  and  for  developing 
physical  and  intellectual  capabilities  by  inculcating  habits  of  alert¬ 
ness,  orderliness,  and  prompt  obedience.  He  understood  these  traits 
as  essential  to  fostering  patriotism  and  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen  to 
defend  his  country. 

Nova  Scotia's  cooperation  with  the  military  impressed  him  to  the 
extent  that,  in  order  to  encourage  other  provinces  to  undertake  similar 
endeavors,  he  established  a  fund  in  the  amount  of  $280,000  in  April 
1909  (Munro  in  Van  Vliet,  1965:5).  Of  this,  $10,000  a  year  "should  be 
given"  to  participating  provinces  for  the  encouragement  of  physical 
and  military  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Dominion  (Willson, 
1915:560).  This  amount,  administered  by  the  Department  of  Militia,  was 
available  for  the  physical  training  of  both  sexes,  particularly  male 
rifle  shooting  corps.  It  was  not  enough  merely  to  employ  military 
drills  in  the  army.  Male  youth  in  particular  had  to  be  physically 
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conditioned  prior  to  entrance  into  the  army.  Therefore,  the  schools 
became  advanced  training  grounds  for  military  service  (Willson,  1915: 
506). 

Alberta  (in  1909)  and  most  other  provinces  took  advantage  of  the 
fund.  Aside  from  its  underlying  rationale,  fund  allocations  served  to 
enhance  training  of  public  school  instructors  in  the  1920s  and  1930s. 
Although  this  provided  the  basis  for  increased  knowledge  and  more 
physical  educators,  it  did  not  help  overcome  the  military  form  of 
physical  education. 

The  economic  situation  following  the  severe  depression  in  1929 
caused  reallocation  of  funds  from  the  extension  of  high  cost  physical 
education  and  sport  facilities  to  socio-economic  problems.  On  the 
other  hand,  especially  among  youth,  there  existed  a  high  unemployment 
rate  and  increased  availability  of  leisure  time.  Social  problems 
among  this  population  required  creation  of  worthwhile  diversions  through 
participation  in  physical  activities  that  could  not  be  detained  through 
a  rigid  military  physical  education. 

To  alleviate  the  situation,  the  Minister  of  Education  of  British 
Columbia,  Dr.  Weir,  initiated  the  Provincial  Recreation  Movement  in  the 
early  thirties  (Brown,  1974:10).  Lee,  its  first  director  (Brown,  1974: 
10),  in  conjunction  with  the  program  directors,  Dr.  Eisenhardt  and  Dr. 
Weir,  activated  government ally  planned  physical  activities  and  recrea¬ 
tion  programs  (CPEA  Bulletin,  October  1938:4).  They  consisted  of 
recreational  leadership  training,  youth  hostel  developments  and  play¬ 
ground  establishments  as  well  as  public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
physical  education  (CPEA  Bulletin,  February  1938:5).  They  were  geared 
toward  a  more  meaningful  and  personally  enjoyful  engagement  in  physical 
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activities. 

Originating  from  the  same  concern  was  the  federal  Youth  Training  Act, 
initiated  on  May  19,  1939  and  founded  in  the  amount  of  $4,500,000  (Munro  in 
Van  Vliet,  1965:7).  However,  the  provincial  governments  did  not  see 
the  need  to  take  advantage  of  the  federal  aid  (CPEA  Bulletin,  March 
1939:  2)  which  could  have  fostered  provincial  administrative  organiza¬ 
tions,  increased  participation,  and  provided  supervision  and  leadership 
t  raining. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  provide  successful  implementation  and 
operation  of  the  Act,  the  leadership  of  the  CPEA  offered  to  function 
as  a  liaison  between  the  federal  and  provincial  offices  (CPEA  Bulletin, 
September  1939:2).  Thereupon  the  Act's  effectiveness  gained  momentum 
in  increasing  young  peoples'  physical  fitness  and  in  their  obtaining 
gainful  employment  (Munro  in  Van  Vliet,  1965:7). 

Therefore,  almost  two  decades  after  World  War  I,  physical  education 
finally  began  to  be  a  concern  of  government  policy  makers  and  education- 


In  times  of  peace,  physical  education  had  lost  a 
great  deal  because  men  became  soft.  We  are  now 
turning  away  from  the  trends  of  the  past  ten  years 
that  have  guided  our  programs  into  leisure  time 
activities.  Real  development  must  supplant  the 
long  gaps  of  inactivity  and  maintenance  of  health 
and  thus  the  total  increase  in  national  manpower 
is  paramount.  We  are  confronting  a  time  when  we 
must  face  the  facts.  We  are  interested  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  thoroughly  adjusted  and  integrated  personality, 
a  part  of  which  is  characterized  by  vibrant,  buoyant 
health  (Osborn,  1939:5). 

The  Strathcona  Fund  which  lent  support  to  military  instruction, 
gradually  gave  way  to  teacher  education  within  professional  teacher 
training  institutions  where  Dewey's  philosophy  of  a  child-centred 
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education  and  other  more  society-  and  child-oriented  pedagogical 
theories  were  taught  as  appropriate  teaching  applications.  However, 
implementation  of  these  philosophies  was  exceedingly  slow. 

In  1935  the  Alberta  School  Act,  then  unique  legislation  in  Canada 
was  amended  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  school  divisions  and 
regional,  rather  than  centralized,  control.  Programs  emphasized  active 
participation  either  in  the  gymnasia  or  on  the  playground.  Health 
education  was  added  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  aspects  of 
physical  fitness  and  health  and  their  interrelationships  (McKillop, 
1940:1,  4). 

In  1938,  the  government  of  Manitoba  began  to  establish  youth 
training  centres.  With  the  help  of  the  federal  Acts,  its  director, 
Jarman,  was  able  to  expand  the  program.  Priority  was  given  to  the 
preparation  of  physical  educators  at  the  "Gimli  School",  and  an  increas 
ing  body  of  knowledge  was  made  available  to  foster  an  understanding  of 
physical  education  and  to  apply  these  means  to  the  practical  environ¬ 
ment.  By  1940,  one  year  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Dominion- 
Provincial  Youth  Training  Program,  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers  in  the  province  attended  one  or  more  Summer  School  courses  on 
Physical  Education  and  twelve  others  either  graduated  or  attended 
courses  at  recognized  schools  of  Physical  Education  (Youmans,  1940:4). 

The  government  of  New  Brunswick  recognized  the  necessity  for  a 
practical,  structured  public  physical  education  system  and  special 
teacher  training.  Through  federal  financial  support,  training  was 
provided  at  Saint  John  Summer  School.  A  year  after  the  program's 
initiation,  193  teachers  worked  in  the  communities  (McFarland,  1940:1). 
"Youth  training  classes  were  offered  to  people  between  the  age  of  16 
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and  30,  unemployed  and  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  not  otherwise 
take  such  a  course”  (McFarland,  1940:1).  The  program  contained  funda¬ 
mental  gymnastics,  games  and  folk  dancing,  and  in  some  instances  first 
aid,  and  was  taught  at  least  twice  a  week  for  a  minimum  of  two  hours 
per  meeting.  General  public  interest  facilitated  the  program's 
extension  to  three  hours  per  week  (McFarland,  1940:1). 

At  the  time,  summer  school  training  was  felt  to  be  sufficient  for 
obtaining  the  necessary  knowledge  for  active  and  successful  teaching. 
Although  the  Canadian  Physical  Education  Association  and  diverse  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  enthusiastically  reported  developments  and  progressive 
steps  undertaken,  an  exchange  of  knowledge  and  ideas  between  government 
agencies  was  not  initiated.  Each  provincial  government  worked  on  its 
own  without  considering  the  aspects  of  building  knowledge  through 
communications.  At  the  same  time,  the  Canadian  Physical  Education 
Association  was  limited  in  its  dissemination  of  information  by  its 
newness  and  lack  of  membership. 

The  National  Physical  Fitness  Act 

The  major  decisive  reform  for  physical  education  came  with  the 

National  Physical  Fitness  Act  on  July  23,  1943  (Paton  in  Zeigler,  1975: 

343).  The  Act  was  administered  by  the  federal  Ministry  of  Health  and 

Welfare.  According  to  Munro  (in  Van  Vliet,  1965:9),  its  foundation 

was  based  mainly  on  the  poor  physical  condition  of  men  in  the  military 

service  in  both  wars,  primarily  the  second  World  War.  Political  and 

humane  considerations  were  the  arbitors  for  the  Act's  creation: 

According  to  the  size  of  the  school,  the  program 
should  include  as  many  as  possible  of  the  following: 
free  and  organized  games;  rhythmic  activities  and 
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dances;  calisthenics;  gymnastics;  sports,  indoor 
and  outdoor,  summer  and  winter;  athletics;  and 
swimming  where  facilities  permit.  In  secondary 
school  during  the  present  war-time  necessity, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  maximum  fitness  in  view  of 
combat  and  production  services;  with  big  muscle 
activities  predominant  in  elementary  schools, 
physical  education  can  be  rated  as  a  peace-time 
priority  and  it  is  possible  to  summarize  the 
whole  program  in  five  words:  teach  them  how  to 
play  (Dr.  Gilbert,  Deputy  Minister  for  Health, 

CAHPER  Bulletin,  January  1945:5). 

The  NPF  Act  was  governed  by  Eisenhardt,  Mathiesen,  and  Lee  from 
British  Columbia,  and  Ross  from  Alberta,  all  of  whom  advocated  the 
movement  in  their  respective  province  as  well.  All  of  these  men  had 
been  members  of  the  National  Council  in  Ottawa.  They  represent  the 
beginning  interest  in  a  more  humanistic  individual- society-oriented 
philosophy  within  the  realm  of  physical  activity  and  recreation 
opportunity. 

The  National  Council  consisted  of  a  director  and  nine  appointed 
administrative  officers.  Each  functioned  as  a  representative  of  a 
province.  One  of  the  Council's  most  active  and  influential  units  was 
the  Physical  Fitness  Division,  which  acted  as  the  mediating  agency 
between  the  federal  Ministry  and  the  NPF  Council.  Based  on  Article  93 
of  the  BNA  Act,  the  Council  was  entrusted  with  distributing  up  to 
$232,000  to  the  provincial  governments  (CAHPER  Bulletin,  May  1950:3). 
This  amount  was  the  financial  operational  foundation  endorsed  to  foster 
curricula  developments.  Revenues  were  allocated  "on  a  matching  basis 
with  a  per  capita  quota  for  each  province"  (Munro  in  Van  Vliet,  1965:9) 
and  were  made  available  based  on  annual  provincial  governmental  cur¬ 
ricula  deliveries. 

The  objective  of  the  Act  was  to  promote  the  physical  fitness  of 
the  Canadian  population  through  an  established  physical  education 
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curricula  in  all  public  schools,  universities  and  other  institutions 
concerned  with  physical  and  recreational  pursuits  (Munro  in  Van  Vliet, 
1965:9).  Herein  included  were  recreation  facilities  such  as  parks, 
playgrounds,  libraries,  gymnasia,  swimming  pools,  and  physical  fitness 
centres  (CPEA  Bulletin,  September  1944:1).  It  took  into  account  the 
training  of  teachers  and  lecturers  in  the  principles  of  physical 
education  and  the  organization  of  activities  leading  to  the  promotion 
of  greater  measures  of  physical  fitness  (Munro  in  Van  Vliet,  1965:9). 
Additionally,  it  fostered  a  communication  system  between  professional 
organizations  and  governmental  administrators,  and  federal  and  provin¬ 
cial  decision  makers.  The  historical  inter-provincial  lack  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  governments  was  not  consequently  abolished;  however, 
professional  knowledge  began  to  be  exchanged  more  readily  outside  of 
the  political  realm.  In  addition,  a  nation-wide  plan  of  health 
insurance  was  endorsed  (CPEA  Bulletin,  September  1944:2).  Financial 
aid  was  made  available  for  graduate  study  and  research  at  higher 
institutions  of  education  "to  stimulate  the  development  of  better 
professional  training"  (Munro  in  Van  Vliet,  1965:9),  and  to  enable 
studies  of  Canadian  context  at  various  national  universities.  The 
broader  purpose  of  the  NPF  Act  was  to  create  a  desire  in  all  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  to  develop  physical  fitness  --  "the  strengthening  of 
morale  through  a  nation-wide  program,  and  the  enlistment  of  support  by 
interested  volunteers  and  organized  physical  fitness  agencies"  (Munro 
in  Van  Vliet,  1965:9).  Despite  professional  criticism  of  the  military 
and  drill  aspects  of  physical  education  curricula,  these  still  remained 
inherent  features  in  the  Act’s  rationale: 

Having  regard  to  the  need  for  organized  sports, 

games  and  recreation  for  all  service  men  during 
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the  pre-demobilization  period,  the  Council 
recommended  the  setting  up  of  a  training  school 
to  train  instructors,  and  the  National  Director 
was  authorized  to  approach  the  Services  in  order 
to  formulate  plans  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to 
meet  the  situation  when  it  arises  (CPEA  Bulletin, 

September  1944:2). 

The  Council  also  acted  as  consultant  to  each  province  with  regard 
to  accomplishing  the  Act's  objectives.  Consultation  was  given  based  on 
the  degree  and  level  of  advice  sought  by  the  provincial  agencies,  the 
demand  for  distribution  of  information,  and  through  the  use  of  official 
organs  and  the  media  (CAHPER  Bulletin,  January  1950:3). 

With  the  declining  need  to  physically  condition  the  nation  for 
military  purposes  after  World  War  II,  the  Council's  work  became  hampered 
by  the  federal  government's  inactivity  to  maintain  the  Act's  momentum. 
The  Council  received  no  support  in  furthering  the  Act's  objectives  in 
the  various  provinces.  This  finally  led  to  the  Act's  and  Council's 
dissolution.  Its  last  director,  Ross,  resigned  on  January  24,  1952, 
leaving  the  Act  without  a  future.  Neither  the  director  nor  any  council 
member  nor  the  Minister  had  informed  the  provinces  of  the  Act's  dis¬ 
solution  (Sawula,  1977:159),  and  not  until  June  15,  1954  did  the 
Parliament  officially  repeal  the  National  Physical  Fitness  Act  (Sawula, 
1977: 154). 

Provincial  Government  Curricula  Development  in  the  1950s 

The  Pro-Rec  Movement  and  Provincial  Youth  Training  Program  paved 
the  way  for  British  Columbia's,  Alberta's,  and  Manitoba's  involvement 
in  the  NPF  Act.  Except  for  Newfoundland  and  Quebec,  every  provincial 
government  also  felt  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the  consultatory 
and  financial  aid  given  by  the  federal  government.  The  resulting 
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development  of  physical  education  curricula  began  to  lead  to  more 
compact  instructional  units.  This  further  influenced  the  emergence  of 
literature,  reaching  from  Laban’s  system  of  movement  education  to 
organized  sports  and  even  some  beginnings  in  outdoor  activities 
(Cowell,  1953:29;  Purdy,  1953:2).  However,  construction  of  adequate 
facilities  and  the  lack  of  professionally  trained  teachers  were  still 
in  need  of  amelioration.  Considerable  inadequacy  and  lack  of  progres¬ 
sion  were  apparent  in  the  rural  areas.  Only  through  district  amalga¬ 
mations  and  centralized  education  structuring  did  financial  and 
instructional  development  come  about  (Paton  in  Zeigler,  1975:435). 

Migration  from  rural  to  urban  centres  heightened  emphasis  on 
urban  educational  development,  neglecting  decentralized  and  more 
isolated  rural  schools  everywhere  in  Canada.  Industrial  expansion  in 
urban  districts  increased  economic  output,  resulting  in  availability 
of  revenue  for  city  schools  and  school  boards.  Rural  centres  were 
unable  to  compete  with  such  developments.  Teachers  chose  the  high 
density  areas  to  seek  employment.  Here  they  envisaged  a  more  favour¬ 
able  working  environment  than  in  rural  regions.  To  accomplish  the 
teaching  task,  less  personal  energy  had  to  be  expended  in  urban 
districts  and  professional  resources  were  more  easily  accessible. 

The  CPEA  tried  to  alleviate  the  problems  that  existed  for  rural 
physical  education  school  teachers.  It  provided  information  regarding 
the  successful  implementation  of  a  growing  body  of  literature.  It 
thought  to  provide  assistance  in  handling  the  situations  in  the  country¬ 
side,  and  to  improve  knowledge  and  teaching  endeavors  (Purdy,  1953:1-3; 
Cowell,  1953:29).  The  association  was  interested  in  keeping  the  rural 
teachers  informed  about  developing  trends  in  physical  education.  It 
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provided  an  information  system  that  helped  to  ease  the  isolated 
position  many  teachers  faced  as  well  as  to  maintain  their  contact  with 
the  expanding  field. 

A  further  difficulty  encountered  by  rural  teachers  was  the  negative 
response  of  parents,  often  farmers,  toward  the  "time  wasting"  physical 
education  of  youth  that  were  generally  engaged  in  more  or  less  physi¬ 
cally  demanding  labor  --  an  attitude  rural  school  teachers  faced  even 
in  the  1970s  (McByan,  1979).  In  addition  to  and  intertwined  with  this 
problem,  physical  education  in  village  and  country  schools  occurred 
when  the  teacher,  after  "grappling  with  the  responsibilities  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  fundamentals  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic"  (Paton  in 
Zeigler,  1975:435),  eventually  found  some  time. 

As  research  has  shown,  a  higher  percentage  of  men  and  women 
engaged  in  industrial  labor  obtained  less  prolonged  formal  education, 
including  physical  education,  than  middle  class  and  white  collar  workers 
(Forgese,  Dennis,  and  Richter,  1975:146).  This  social  phenomenon  in¬ 
culcated  a  lower  level  of  instruction  and  knowledge  and  was  probably 
combined  with  an  unfavourable  attitude  toward  the  need  for  personal 
interest  in  physical  pursuits.  This  curtailed  individual  freedom  in 
terms  of  physical  education  opportunities  and  recreational  endeavors 
and  influenced  (and  still  does)  the  experience  and  attitude  of  blue 
collar  workers'  children  toward  physical  activities.  Without  today's 
developed  distribution  of  revenues  to  economically  less  prosperous 
districts,  educational  development  continued  to  lag  behind  those  areas 
that  displayed  a  higher  "marketing  capacity".  It  also  negatively 
influenced  the  existing  dualism  between  elementary  and  secondary 


schools  as  well  as  between  rural  and  urban  districts. 
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The  Alberta  government  led  the  attempt  to  resolve  these  problems. 
The  curriculum  of  1946  which  emphasized  the  development  of  strength, 
posture,  sportsmanship  and  individual  exercise,  was  revised  and 
published  in  1950: 

...  to  meet  the  challenge  of  increased  leisure  time 
by  encouraging  and  assisting  in  the  development  of 
community  recreation  opportunities,  particularly  in 
rural  areas.  It  is  felt  that  through  community 
efforts  in  making  "off  the  job  living"  more  full 
&nd  pleasurable,  rural  youth  will  not  be  desirous 
to  move  to  larger  centres  of  population  (Sawula, 

1977: 108). 

The  Alberta  Department  of  Education,  as  well  as  the  policy  makers 

of  the  Maritime  provinces  (Ross  and  Noble,  1944:2),  encouraged  teachers 

to  enroll  in  summer  school  programs  to  update  their  knowledge  and  to 

revise  their  teaching  techniques  (Sawula,  1977:198).  This  development 

was  enhanced  by  an  earlier  endeavor  undertaken  by  the  Edmonton  Public 

School  Festival  Association  to  foster  more  individual  and  less  rigid 

group  activities  for  enjoyful  participation  by  the  students: 

...  to  offer  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Edmonton 
Public  School  pupils,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
aptitudes,  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  public  group  expression  in  the  aes¬ 
thetic  branches  of  their  school  activities  with 
special  reference  to  art,  music,  folk  dancing, 
gymnastics,  dramatics,  verse  speaking  (Davidson, 

1945:1). 

Yet,  the  one-time  school  festival  did  not  curtail  rigid  instruction 
of  calisthenics  and  drill- like  methods,  which  remained  part  of  the 
Alberta  school  scene  up  to  the  1970s  (Williams,  1979).  Emphasis 
remained  on  the  general  physical  development  of  youngsters  and  disre¬ 
garded  individual  interests  and  enjoyment.  Society  as  a  whole  was 
thought  to  benefit  from  such  a  learning  environment.  By  1946,  physical 
education  was  a  required  subject  only  for  grade  10  students,  and  was 
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optional  for  grade  11  in  Alberta.  Two-thirds  of  the  course  for  both 
grades  was  devoted  to  gymnastics,  apparatus  work,  individual  corrective 
exercises,  and  organized  games.  Track  and  field  and  folk  dance  com¬ 
prised  the  remaining  one-third  for  grade  10  with  coaching,  refereeing 
and  social  dance  filling  in  for  grade  11. 

The  1957  curriculum  guide  published  by  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Education  was  based  on  Dr.  Van  Vliet's  Physical  Education  for  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools.  Only  a  few  more  activities  were  added  under 
the  prevailing  incentive  --  aquatics  and  individual  games  such  as  golf, 
badminton,  and  handball.  Since  the  policy  was  not  legislative,  but 
only  served  as  a  guide  to  physical  education  teachers,  the  final  pro¬ 
gram  decision  was  left  to  the  instructor's  knowledge  and  inclination. 

It  has  to  be  added  that  the  availability  of  facilities  and  equipment 
were  points  to  be  considered  in  curriculum  planning  and  in  the  success¬ 
fulness  of  the  guide's  implementation. 

The  Manitoba  and  North  York/ Ontario  School  Boards'  philosophy, 
more  than  any  other  Canadian  interests,  reflected  the  United  States 
National  Physical  Education  Association's  (AAHPER  Yearbook,  1954)  aim 
for  the  "physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual"  fitness  of  each  student 
(Sawula,  1977:199;  North  York,  1950:i;  1959:i).  The  establishment  of 
these  conditions  in  Manitoba  was  rendered  to  "better  fit  a  person  to 
become  a  useful  citizen"  (Sawula,  1977:292).  The  belief  of  the  time 
was  that  active  participation  in  physical  activity  unconditionally 
fostered  comprehension  and  externalization  of  living  as  a  democratically 
responsibly  acting  citizen.  This  faith  in  the  contribution  of  partici¬ 
pating  in,  and  learning  through,  physical  education  was  uncritically 
mirrored  in  the  professional  literature  of  both  North  American  societies 


at  the  time  (Vannier  and  Foster,  1953:6,  7;  Cowell,  1953:29).  This 
philosophy  was  also  adopted  by  teachers  and  policy  makers  in  Ontario 
and  the  governments  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

Nova  Scotia's  1945  curriculum  guide,  revised  in  1948  for  junior 
high  schools,  became  the  leading  layout  for  the  Atlantic  provinces. 

The  government  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  however,  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  NPF  Act.  It  cancelled  its  membership  in  1952  due  to  inadequate 
funding  assistance  (Sawula,  1977:210). 

The  1950s  saw  the  first  attempt  of  all  provinces  except 
Newfoundland  and  Quebec,  to  adopt  the  NPF  Act's  objectives  as  well  as 
to  arrive  at  statements  uniquely  attributed  to  their  particular  belief 
and  population.  The  government  of  Saskatchewan  recognized  the  need 
to  promote  organized  cultural  and  athletic  activities  that  guided  and 
directed  the  nature  of  social  conduct  and  improved  the  physical  well¬ 
being  of  the  people  (Sawula,  1977:200).  The  individual's  ability  for 
self-sustainment  and  "similar  qualities  which  are  characteristic  of  a 
normal  child"  (North  York,  1950: i;  1959: i)  were  objectives  recognized 
as  relevant  for  individual  and  general  societal  happiness  and  prosperity. 
However,  no  explanations  were  given  to  draw  a  link  between  physical 
education  and  the  government's  stated  objectives.  It  generally  has 
been  assumed  that  correlations  between  activity  involvement,  teaching 
and  personal/social  attributes  existed  and  that  this  in  itself  was 
justification  for  the  continuation  of  inaugurated  physical  education 
instruction. 

Despite  these  first  attempts  to  arrive  at  objectives  and  curricula 
thought  relevant  to  the  socio-economic  composition  of  the  population 
and  specific  provinces  both  principles  -  physical  fitness,  individual 
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enjoyment  -  began  to  be  reflected  in  Canada's  provincial  government 
layouts.  Some  unique  emphases  appeared,  like  movement  education  in 
Ontario,  some  individual  games,  mainly  sports  and  athletics,  across 
Canada,  and  outdoor  activities  in  Saskatchewan  (Sawula,  1977:200). 
However,  the  main  body  of  physical  education  took  on  similar  features 
in  all  provinces  (except  Quebec  and  Newfoundland). 

The  provincial  administrative  systems  were  based  on  recommendations 
given  by  the  NPF  Council.  In  1943,  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia 
established  a  Provincial  Advisory  Council  ot  Physical  Education  (Sawula, 
1977:208).  It  was  headed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  Seven 
years  later,  the  Physical  Education  Branch  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Education  (Munro  in  Van  Vliet,  1965:10).  Four  years 
later,  the  government  of  New  Brunswick  established  a  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation  Branch  (Sawula,  1977:207)  which  was  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Education  (Munro  in  Van  Vliet,  1965:10).  It  operated 
under  the  guidelines  stated  in  the  NPFA.  Alberta's  administrative 
system  led  in  Canada,  with  school  divisions  headed  by  school  boards 
that  were  directly  responsible  to  the  schools  as  well  as  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  These  boards  acted  as  a  liaison  agency  between 
the  policy  makers  and  the  pragmatists. 

Upon  joining  the  Dominion  in  1949,  the  government  of  Newfoundland 
obtained  provision  to  join  the  Act.  However,  Dr.  Frecker,  member  of 
the  provincial  Council  of  Education,  and  later  Minister  of  Education, 
decided  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  fund.  He  travelled  extensively 
through  Western  Europe  and  North  America  investigating  the  diverse 
systems  of  physical  education.  However,  the  former  system,  influenced 
from  Britain,  was  kept  for  the  province  as  well  as  Labrador  (Frecker, 


1957:16). 


Due  to  provincial  independence  in  educational  matters  stated  in 
the  BNA  Act,  the  government  of  Quebec  did  not  have  to  take  advantage 
of  the  NPFA  fund  (Sawula,  1977:205).  Its  political  decision  makers 
were  determined  to  retain  the  province's  unique  ethnic  situation. 

Every  effort  of  the  local  CPEA  (Suave,  1951:32)  was  curtailed  by  the 
Quebec  government  (Martin,  1951:3).  Thus,  until  1964,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  did  not  attempt  to  accept  physical  education  within  the 
school  program  (Carter,  1967). 

The  Northwest  Territories  and  the  Yukon  took  advantage  of  the  Act 
for  four  years  only.  Despite  the  short  time,  this  enabled  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  physical  education  specialist  within  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  Northwest  Territories  (CAHPER  Bulletin,  April 
1949:23).  However,  the  financial  assistance,  amounting  to  $200  did 
not  foster  regional  programs. 

Physical  Education  in  the  1960s 

Spicer  (1974:48)  believes  that  physical  education  suffered  a  set¬ 
back  when  the  NPF  Act  was  repealed.  The  provincial  governments  were 
left  on  their  own  initiative  and  their  own  provincial  distribution  of 
revenues  to  foster  physical  education  and  recreation. 

When  speaking  of  a  set-back,  we  expect  a  situation  of  stagnation 
or  regressive  development.  The  NPFA’s  activity,  however,  created 
nationwide  developments.  It  is  true  that  momentum  was  lost  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  this  was  overcome.  According  to  Pauplaskus 
(1968:10),  one  reason  for  the  recovery  was  the  appearance  of  the 
article  "Muscular  Fitness  and  Health"  by  Kraus  and  Weber  in  the 
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1963  edition  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  which  also  appeared  in  Canada.  The 
article  compared  American  children  of  ages  6  to  19  with  European 
children.  The  latter  proved  to  possess  a  higher  physical  fitness  level 
than  the  American  children.  The  results  of  the  15  year  investigation 
triggered  immediate  action  within  the  United  States.  However,  in 
Canada,  the  appearance  of  the  article  coincided  with  the  repeal  of  the 
NPF  Act  and  a  decelerated  level  of  public  information  during  the  Act's 
last  years  of  existence.  As  momentum  for  physical  education  develop¬ 
ments  was  lost,  the  results  of  these  tests  did  not  bring  about  public 
concern  for  national  fitness  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  improve 
standards . 

Lloyd  Percival  (Orban  in  Van  Vliet,  1965:243),  an  internation¬ 
ally  renown  spokesman  for  athletic  improvement,  in  his  publication 
"Fitness  is  Easy"  did  not  influence  attitude  changes  and  program  develop¬ 
ments.  The  population  continued  to  be  apathetic  toward  physical  fitness 
improvements  and  the  politicians  and  professionals  did  not  serve  to 
enhance  popular  understanding  and  concern.  This  condition  continued 
despite  the  federal  government's  public  distribution  of  the  Physical 
Fitness  Division  Information  Bulletin.  The  article  "Physical  Fitness  -- 
Why,  How  Much,  and  How  to  Acquire"  by  Karpovich,  published  in  this 
Bulletin,  did  not  trigger  any  concerns  nor  actions.  Society  needed 
leaders  in  the  development  of  public  comprehension  toward  the  need  of 
participation  in  physical  activity.  While  this  was  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  still  was  lacking  socially  and  politically 
responsible  leadership.  Neither  the  federal  government  nor  the 
provincial  governments  seemed  to  undertake  the  endeavor  to  study  the 


United  States'  political  drives  and  how  to  effectively  become  an  active 
promoter,  not  just  a  publisher,  of  physical  fitness  concerns  and  parti¬ 
cipation  in  recreational  physical  activities. 

The  Canadian  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  was  concerned  about  the  fitness  level  of  Canadian  youth.  It 
was  able  to  influence  fitness  testing  at  various  schools  in  several 
provinces.  Nevertheless,  it  took  a  number  of  years  before  the  test 
results  were  taken  as  a  criteria  which  were  indicative  of  the  need  to 
increase  the  fitness  level  of  school  children.  Not  surprisingly  the 
test  results  did  not  stimulate  general  social  concern.  A  nationwide 
fitness  test  of  Canadian  school  children  that  began  in  1963  and  was 
completed  in  1965  established  national  norms  for  boys  and  girls,  age 
7  to  17.  These  results  were  finally  taken  into  consideration  by  pro¬ 
fessionals.  The  results  provided  a  comparative  program  analysis  and 
an  expansion  of  CAHPER  services  to  the  public  school  teaching  force  and 
the  federal  government  (CAHPER  Journal,  October-November  1965:3). 

The  formation  of  the  Canadian  Sports  Advisory  Council  in  Ottawa 

triggered  no  popular  interest.  More  success  was  obtained  through  a 

speech  given  by  Prince  Philip  in  1959.  Quoting  United  States'  figures, 

and  comparing  socio-economic  similarities  of  both  nations,  he  stated: 

This  very  standard  of  living  which  we  are  so  proud 
of  and  which  seems  to  be  the  goal  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  is  having  the  same  effect  upon  the 
community  as  a  plaster  cast  on  the  muscles  of  the 
body....  I  think  the  root  of  this  problem  lies  in 
the  state  of  the  physical  fitness  of  the  young 
generations  and  therefore  in  the  physical  education 
of  the  children  (in  Pauplaskus,  1968:12). 

In  1961,  the  federal  government  under  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker 
responded  by  establishing  "an  Act  to  Encourage  Fitness  and  Amateur 
Sport,"  Bill  C-131  (Howell,  1971:160).  Its  objectives  were, 
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to  encourage,  promote,  and  develop  athletic  participation. 

It  "did  much  to  encourage  young  men  and  women  to  enter  the 
leadership  ranks  and  to  enter  undergraduate  or  graduate  specialist 
training  in  recreation  and  physical  education"  (Blackstock  in  Van  Vliet, 
1965:280).  It  also  provided  financial  assistance  to  physical  educators' 
in-service  training  for  advanced  studies  (Paton  in  Zeigler,  1975:445). 
Prince  Philip's  speech  and  Bill  C-131  finally  influenced  public  interest 
in  physical  fitness,  personal  and  national  health. 

In  conjunction  with  the  need  to  defend  democracy  as  a  political 

ideology  and  its  preservation  as  an  ideal  state,  at  first  endangered  by 

the  fascist  regime  of  Germany  and  World  War  II,  then  antagonized  and 

challenged  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  ' s  political  tension  management,  concerns 

and  statements  of  the  following  nature  began  to  appear.  They  also 

became  manifested  in  governmental  objectives  for  physical  education, 

and  caused  the  continuation  of  rigid,  unimaginative  physical  training: 

To  preserve  the  democratic  way,  to  bring  the  oncoming 
generations  into  a  clear  understanding  of  its  meaning, 
to  develop  a  deep  and  unmistakable  sensitivity  to  what 
democracy  really  is  --  this  is  a  compelling  challenge. 

The  program  of  physical  education  cannot  afford  to  be 
caught  napping  in  this  respect;  nor  can  it  be  found 
guilty  of  teaching  by  precept  or  practice  the  way  of 
behaving  and  thinking  which  are  characteristic  of 
authoritarian  regimes  (Oberteuffer  ,  1963:34). 

The  provision  of  federal  funding  to  the  provinces  for  professional 
program  development  and  advanced  studies,  resulted  in  an  increased  body 
of  knowledge  and  influenced  an  interest  in  national  conferences.  Here, 
professionals,  teachers  and  governmental  administrators  were  able  to 
exchange  knowledge  and  ideas.  International  conferences  also  began  to 
be  attended  by  Canadians.  Vice  versa,  international  scholars  made  their 
knowledge  available  at  Canadian  meetings.  The  CAHPER  met  semi-annually 
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with  its  members  until  1974,  annually  afterwards.  Provincial  and  local 
branches  expanded  their  activities  and  provided  professional  input  to 
various  service  agencies  (Howell,  1962:15,  16). 

Within  the  educational  realm,  developments  affected  both  the  rural 
and  urban  school.  In  the  rural  schools,  centralization  was  recognized 
as  an  essential  element  for  overall  educational  improvements.  District 
school  boards  were  endowed  with  the  distribution  of  revenues.  These 
were  used  to  decrease  the  one-room  school  house  situation,  to  facili¬ 
tate  structural  developments  and  teacher  employments  (McByan,  1979). 
However,  as  is  still  prevalent  today,  rural  schools  obtained  less 
revenue  than  urban  schools  due  to  distribution  of  finances  being  based 
on  the  per  capita  basis  of  the  residing  population,  which  is  affected 
by  the  number  of  residents.  This  system  negatively  influenced  the 
ability  to  develop  facilities  and  programs  in  lower  economic  and  lower 
density  regions  despite  the  efforts  of  centralized  schooling. 

Industrial  development  and  increasing  employment  of  mechanical 
tools  for  farming  permitted  more  leisure  time  for  the  rural  population. 
With  the  rise  of  mass  media,  rural  areas  became  more  aware  or  informed 
of  sports  and  recreational  opportunities.  This  influenced  the  emergence 
of  team  sport  activities  such  as  ice  hockey,  baseball  or  softball  in 
farming  communities.  Often  single  families  constituted  an  entire  team 
(McByan,  1979).  This  development  caused  a  more  favourable  attitude 
toward  sports  and  athletics  as  school  activities.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  inhibited  the  establishment  of  better  physical  education  programs 
with  individual  activities  such  as  gymnastics,  dance,  or  movement 
education. 

Other  factors  affecting  rural  developments  were  the  influx  of 
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immigrants  as  well  as  the  migration  of  urbanites  to  the  country  where 
they  sought  second  homes.  Between  1951  and  1971,  a  net  immigration  of 
1.8  million  and  a  natural  increase  of  5.7  million  resulted  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  21  million  (Martin  and  Macdonell,  1978:7).  The  highest 
influx  came  from  the  United  States  (308, 179)  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  colonies  (1,020,475)  (Encyclopedia  Canada,  1977:209).  During  the 
same  time  interval  school  enrollments  increased  in  each  province  from 
66  percent  of  Canadian  14-15  year  olds  to  98  percent  male,  97  percent 
female  students  in  1970/71  (Rocher  in  Forgese,  Dennis  and  Richter, 
1975:141).  As  Rocher  further  states,  the  rate  of  school  retention  was 
and  is  higher  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban  or  working  class 
regions,  and  a  higher  percentage  of  men  and  women  in  industrial  areas 
obtain  a  less  formal  or  prolonged  educational  experience.  Prolonged 
education  automatically  included  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
means  and  reasons  for  physical  activities  and  recreational  opportunities. 

Thus,  mass  civilization  did  not  necessarily  mean  equality  in 
education  nor  total  democratization  for  the  entire  population.  Personal 
learning  experiences  were  based  on  economic  conditions.  Freedom  of 
learning  and  experiencing,  leading  to  a  more  fulfilled  and  satisfactory 
life,  were  not  equally  accessible  to  every  man  and  woman  in  society.  A 
dialectic  prevailed  between  blue  and  white  collar  workers,  favoring  the 
latter,  and  between  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Governmental  policy  making  continued  to  concentrate  on  overall 
administrative  procedures  and  provided  a  generally  available  basis  of 
objectives  and  curriculum.  The  guidelines  established  were  generally 
"about  what  is  worthwhile  and  how  they  can  be  transmitted"  for  the 
overall  public  school  interest  and  need.  The  relationship  between  the 
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individual  and  the  group  and  between  society  and  state  (Aron,  1967: 

169)  particularly  were  subject  to  governmental  interests  and  assumptions 
that  became  manifested  in  curricula  guides.  Regional  differences  were 
left  to  local  school  boards  responsible  for  yearly  program  developments 
within  specific  zones  and  core- curriculum  decisions  (British  Columbia 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  1961: 11;  Manitoba  Department  of  Youth  and 
Education,  1969),  and  to  direct  teaching  methods  (Alberta  Royal 
Commission  on  Education,  1959:11,  12).  Economic  inequalities  were  not 
covered  by  the  guidelines,  which  literally  served  as  guides  for 
principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  (Davis  and  Knill,  1974:89).  In 
Quebec,  a  triangular  horizontal  system  was  developed  acting  between  the 
Ministry,  the  school  boards  and  teachers  after  the  reforms  in  1964 
(Ministere  de  1' Education,  1979).  Uniform  systems  within  provinces 
did  not  become  established.  Simultaneously,  man  as  an  individual  per 
se  did  not  obtain  great  consideration. 

The  1960s  experienced  an  economic  prosperity  in  Canada  that 

influenced  overall  social  insurance  programs  and  "undertook  substantial 

support  of  educational  growth"  (McNaught,  1976:275): 

In  1949,  education  dollars  represented  2.57,  of 
Canada’s  gross  national  product  (GNP)....  In  1950, 
expenditures  were  somewhat  under  half  a  billion 
dollars.  .  .  .  just  over  107=  of  the  expenditures 
attributed  to  all  government  units  in  the  nation. . . . 

In  1957,  the  total  budget  for  education  by  all 
governments  cleared  1  billion;  in  another  three 
years  it  increased  another  507,  and  represented 
4. 57=  of  the  GNP.  By  1965,  expenditures  on  educa¬ 
tion  represented  over  167=  of  all  government 
expenditures  and  6.47.  of  the  GNP  (Martin  and 
Macdonell,  1978:109). 

Royal  Commissions  on  Education  in  several  provinces  were  instituted 
to  investigate  the  entire  state  of  education.  Teacher  associations  and 


professional  physical  education  associations  demanded  improvements  for 
facility  and  program  structures. 

The  provincial  governments'  initiation  of  investigations  by 
Royal  Commissions  on  Education,  the  Parent  Report  in  Quebec  and  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  in  Newfoundland  introduced  a  first  time 
analysis  of  existing  programs,  objectives,  facilities,  and  equipment. 
Teacher  associations  became  involved  in  the  investigations  and  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  recommendations  put  forward  to  the  Ministries  of  Education 
by  the  commissions  (Rowe,  1976:186). 

One  of  the  first  criteria  was  the  construction  of  facilities 
necessary  to  expand  the  scope  of  curricula:  standardized  gymnasia; 
aquatic  facilities;  auxiliary  teaching  stations;  locker  rooms  for  both 
sexes;  turfed  playing  fields  with  markers  for  volleyball,  basketball, 
tennis,  badminton  and  handball;  and  fully  equipped  and  furnished  track 
and  field  courses  (Brief,  1959:194,  195).  Such  facilities  were  needed 
to  implement  program  guidelines  as  they  became  more  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  diverse  ministries. 

Serious  consideration  of  physical  education  was  apparent.  Herein 
included  were  the  facilitation  of  the  physical  health  and  mental 
constitution  of  the  entire  population  as  a  social  unit.  The  first 
understanding  of  individual  needs  and  personal  recreational  opportunitie 
arrived  at  through  experience  and  knowledge  presented  within  the 
educational  institutions  appeared.  Such  considerations  had  been  absent 
in  previous  years.  A  rigid  method  of  teaching  and  an  inflexible  pro¬ 
gram  structure  based  on  objectives  that  fostered  national  interests 
were  prevalent.  Only  a  few  exceptions  existed  within  individual 
schools.  Specifically,  the  conformation  to  an  overall  social  ideal, 
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molding  every  man's  physical  interest  in  congruence  with  those  of 
others,  was  the  most  inherent  aim  in  physical  training.  Social 
uniformity  was  the  major  incentive  overruling  individualistic  aspects 
of  learning  and  application  of  knowledge. 

Another  means  of  obtaining  an  increased  understanding  of  physical 

activities  was  provided  through  a  necessary  extension  of  time  and  a 

limitation  of  class  size.  The  governments  of  British  Columbia  (Royal 

Commission  on  Education,  1959:195)  and  the  Northwest  Territories  (Arctic 
- ■  — -  - 

Education  District,  1964:2)  recognized  three  hours  per  week  for  not 

more  than  35  pupils  per  class  to  be  sufficient: 

In  Grades  VII  and  VIII,  the  increased  time  allot¬ 
ment  is  approximately  three  periods  out  of  four 
(to)  be  assigned  to  Physical  Education.  It  will 
not  be  essential  that  the  extra  time  be  scheduled 
in  the  gymnasium  as  some  of  this  work  can  be 
effectively  done  in  a  classroom  or  on  the  play¬ 
ground.  .. .  In  Grades  IX  and  X,  the  three  periods 
are  to  be  considered  as  three  Physical  and  Health 
Education  Periods  (Physical  and  Health  Education, 

1961: 11). 

British  Columbia's  educational  system  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  English  teachers  focusing  on  a  "child-centred  approach"  within  the 
learning  environment  (Brown,  1974:12).  This  concern  found  expression 
in  the  curriculum  content  and  objectives.  They  began  to  focus  on  the 
child  and  an  environment  that  permitted  more  individual  learning 
experiences  than  had  been  the  case  in  previous  years. 

New  Brunswick's  educational  decision  makers  suggested  three 
periods  per  week  for  grades  6,  7,  and  8.  A  minimum  of  two  periods  per 
week  was  a  requirement  for  every  school  (Department  of  Education,  1974: 


49).  Smaller  class  sizes  for  more  effective  teaching  were  implemented 
in  Ontario  (Department  of  Education,  1966:1).  Alberta's  Royal 


Commission  on  Education  (1959:  120)  saw  three-and-a-half  hours  per  week 
as  being  appropriate,  with  a  continuous  instructional  period  of  20 
minutes  for  elementary  schools,  and  60  minutes  per  week  for  physical 
fitness  and  recreational  activities  for  students  in  grades  10  through 
12.  Ontario's  government  (Education  Bulletin,  No.  3,  1961/62:10) 
recommended  half  an  hour  per  day,  approximately  ten  percent  of  the 
entire  school  time,  or  at  least  three  half-hours  per  week.  It  also 
demanded  smaller  and  various  class  sizes,  depending  on  the  activity 
and  the  level  of  physical  participation  (Gurney,  1970:19,  20).  Manitoba 
stated  a  minimum  of  100  minutes  per  week  in  each  primary  school  to  be 
divided  into  daily  lessons  of  no  less  than  20  minutes  (Manitoba 
Primary  Physical  Education,  1966:17). 

The  philosophies  and  objectives  of  physical  education  in  all 
provinces  began  to  recognize  this  education  subject  to  be  unique  in 
comparison  to  others  in  assisting  "the  normal  growth  and  development 
of  the  individual  through  health  instruction  in  planned  activities" 
(British  Columbia  Physical  and  Health  Education,  1961,  1978:11). 
Alberta's  Ministry  of  Education,  basing  its  aims  on  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Education  (1959:3),  further  became  aware  of  the 
need  to  implement  these  perspectives  into  the  preparation  of  youth  for 
living  in  a  changing  socio-economic  environment.  Industrialization 
and  the  rise  of  materialism  negatively  affected  and  varied  the  physio- 
mental  lifestyle  and  constitution  of  the  population.  Physical  education 
became  recognized  as  a  means  to  educate  youth  meaningfully  to  learn  to 
overcome  or  supplement  these  developments  through  physical  participation 
of  recreational  endeavors. 

In  Newfoundland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inadequate  physical 
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condition  of  the  population  and  apathy,  especially  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tion  living  in  poorer  fishing  villages,  needed  to  be  overcome.  The 
population  had  to  be  made  aware  of  the  need  for  various  physical 
activities  to  improve  health  standards  (Gerstman,  1962:14).  This 
endeavor  was  started  in  the  formal  school  with  the  aim  of  changing  the 
prevailing  attitude  to  one  that  took  into  account  the  benefits  of 
participation. 

Youth  had  to  be  educated  to  become  socially  responsible  citizens 
(Osborne  in  Van  Vliet,  1965:41,  42).  Physical  education  not  only 
served  as  a  means  to  shape  the  attitude  of  every  man,  it  offered  a 
means  to  achieve  a  personally  satisfying  state  of  mental  and  physical 
alterness : 


All  normal  young  people  have  need  of  physical 
education  for  fitness  and  for  the  growth  of  the 
whole  individual....  A  student  is  not  completely 
educated  until  he  has  become  familiar  with  and 
developed  skills  in  a  large  number  of  sports  for 
his  pursuit  and  satisfaction  in  school,  and  in 
out-of- school  recreation.  A  person  thus  educated 
had  less  strain,  more  muscle  control  for  safety, 
an  alert  mind  and  a  healthy  body,  all  of  which 
are  aside  from  the  recreation  values.  More  than 
these,  it  is  in  games  that  standards  are  learned. 

The  playing  fields  provide  the  situation  where 
the  individual  is  under  pressure  to  meet  standards 
of  good  sportsmanship,  fair  play,  loyalty  and 
honesty.  Sports  teach  students  how  to  win,  face 
failure  and  adjust.  It  is  nature's  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  development  of  a  healthy  personality. 
Poise,  balance  and  the  spirit  of  faith  grow  and  are 
renewed  as  physical  education  achieves  its  objectives 
(Alberta  Department  of  Education,  1966:7). 


Inherent  in  this  statement  are  aspects  formerly  not  found  in  the 
Canadian  context.  The  influence  of  the  pragmatists  from  the  United 
States  is  apparent,  emphasizing  the  need  to  obtain  proficiency  in 
skills  in  team  sports,  in  particular,  but  in  individual-dual  sports  as 
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well,  enabling  people  to  participate  in  game  and  play  (e. g. ,  tennis) 
situations  with  others.  Attainment  of  a  specific  skill  level  permits 
a  person  to  indulge  in  physical  activities  with  others  at  the  same 
level  and  to  be  accepted  as  a  knowledgeable,  skilled,  and  capable 
player.  It  is  a  measure  on  which  the  individual  will  become  a  member 
of  a  group.  In  societal  terms,  if  every  individual  learns  and  internal¬ 
izes  the  measures  and  standards  of  behavior  that  lead  toward  group  or 
community  performance,  the  progression  of  that  particular  group  will 
be  guaranteed.  If,  however,  the  proper  skills  have  not  been  acquired, 
this  individual  will  be  restraining  the  overall  advancement  of  the 
group.  Thus,  he  either  will  be  forced  to  alter  his  skill  level  or  will 
need  to  join  a  group  commensurate  with  his  capabilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  himself  is  free  to  choose 
recreational  activity  involvement  based  on  the  number  of  activities  he 
has  been  introduced  to  and  the  level  of  knowledge  he  has  obtained. 

Man  himself  decides  the  degree  of  his  participation  within  groups  or 
by  himself. 

The  objectives  of  all  Canadian  provinces  were  geared  towards  the 
development  of  the  "whole”  child.  Besides  improvement  of  physical 
condition  these  objectives  promoted  the  social  development  of  children 
through  experiences  in  leadership  and  cooperation,  and  the  development 
of  desirable  attitudes  such  as  tolerance  for  others,  self-confidence, 
self-control,  fair  play  and  generosity  (Manitoba  Primary  Physical 
Education,  1966:11).  They  were  achieved  by  learning  through  initiation, 
exploration,  and  creation,  and,  if  interest  and  desire  was  aroused,  by 
repitition  of  achievement,  aspects  particularly  prevalent  in  the 
philosophy  of  movement  education  and  the  "child-centred"  method 
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(Ontario  Education  Office  Bulletin,  No.  3,  1960/61:3;  Manitoba  Primary 
Physical  Education,  1966:11). 

Elementary  school  physical  education  objectives  were  concerned  with 
providing  vigorous  activities  for  physical  and  organic  development 
(Ontario  Education  Office  Bulletin,  No.  6,  1960/61:3)  training  in 
relaxation,  providing  opportunity  for  creative  expression,  and  giving 
children  purposeful  activity  and  enjoyment  for  motor  skills  develop¬ 
ment  and  organic  fitness  (Osborne  in  Van  Vliet,  1965:41). 

Secondary  schools  put  more  emphasis  on  social  attributes.  Thus, 
the  child's  development  was  recognized  to  be  fostered  through  the 
establishment  of  basic  physical  conditions  in  conjunction  with  a 
heightened  aspect  of  play  elements,  inculcating  the  enjoyment  and 
self-fulfillment  of  youngsters  through  physical  activities.  Junior 
and  senior  high  schools  concentrated  increasingly  on  objectives 
containing  carryover  effects  into  socio- cultural  and  economic  life. 

These  objectives  included  development  of  an  appreciation  of  an 
individual's  role  in  society  and  of  his  responsibility  to  the  group 
and  nation,  and  development  of  knowledge  and  skills  which  would  help  to 
prepare  a  student  for  gainful  employment  (Nova  Scotia  Department  of 
Education,  1967:7,  8). 

These  statements  center  around  the  individual's  well-being  on  a 
physical  and  personal  level.  They  take  into  consideration  man's 
position  in  an  environment  that  limits  his  total  ability  to  unfold  his 
interests  due  to  the  existence  of  other  men  and  interlacing  societal 
mechanisms.  On  the  other  hand,  man  has  to  engage  in  physical  exercise 
and  experience  to  develop  man's  nature,  to  withstand  stress,  and  to 
decrease  the  influence  of  materialistic  consumption  which  may  lead  to 
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sedentary  lifestyles.  Through  knowledge  of  health  factors  and 
physical  activities,  students  of  the  60s  were  taught  to  be  prepared 
to  handle  their  present  situation  and  to  grow  consciously  into  a 
socio-economic  environment  of  the  future.  Man  was  considered  as  more  a 
part  of  a  social  group  of  men  than  as  an  individual.  Yet,  changes  were 
underway  that,  at  least  on  a  theoretical  level,  led  more  toward  indi- 
vidualistically  enjoyful  ranges  of  activities,  as  well  as  to  a  choice 
between  team,  dual  -  and  individual  activities. 

In  Quebec,  alterations  were  undertaken  in  the  socio-political 
structure  based  on  a  reform  within  the  policies  of  education.  In  1964, 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  and  the  Parent  Report  demanded  a 
reorganization  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  educational 
process  required  a  philosophical  orientation  toward  humanistic 
principles  (Martin  and  Macdonell,  1978:270).  Following  much  contro¬ 
versy  and  negotiation  with  the  power  demanding  Catholic  Church,  which 
in  the  past  had  been  responsible  for  educational  matters,  Bill  60  was 
passed  (Porter,  1975:171). 

This  caused  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Education  and  local 
school  boards.  The  provincial  government  immediately  took  charge  of 
developments  neglected  in  the  past  and  as  undertaken  in  other  provinces. 
The  first  emphasis  was  on  at  least  two  hours  of  physical  education  per 
week.  The  aim  was  to  enhance  each  individual's  ability  to  unfold  his 
biological,  psychological,  and  social  being.  The  person  as  a  single 
entity  within  the  social  environment  was  of  utmost  importance.  The 
happiness  of  the  individual  and  the  resulting  productivity  and  involve¬ 
ment  in  progressing  the  socio-economic  condition  of  the  province  in 
turn  was  recognized  to  facilitate  overall  social  development  and  a 
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general  state  of  health.  Activity  was  also  thought  to  compensate  for 
strains  emerging  from  the  economic  and  industrial  progress  within  the 
province.  Human  conditioning  was  recognized  to  be  paramount  to  the 
development  of  human  civilization  (Ministere  de  1' Education,  1979:2,  3). 
Particular  individual  inclinations  were  to  be  taken  into  account  for 
motivational  and  emotional,  cognitive,  as  well  as  anatomical  and 
physiological,  functions  (Ministere  de  1' Education,  1979:3). 

This  orientation  was  most  pronounced  in  Quebec,  although  it  was 
not  unique  in  Canada.  The  Ontario  government  as  well  centered  its 
interests  around  a  process  of  learning  that  was  concerned  with  the 
development  of  the  individual  (Vallance,  1963:1),  especially  within 
elementary  school  education.  The  mental  and  physical  creative  aspects 
of  education,  fostering  individual  expression  and  challenges  for  self- 
expression  and  self-discovery  (Crehan,  1972:14)  were  paramount  principles. 
As  in  Alberta  and  Quebec,  these  aspects  were  perceived  to  help  surmount 
the  trend  of  mass-society  and  technology,  both  of  which  lead  toward 
uniformity  and  sedentary  lifestyles. 

The  philosophy  of  education  in  the  Arctic  region  was  geared 

toward  keeping  the  student  as  long  as  possible  in  the  formal  schooling 

process.  The  educational  program  replaced  the  northern  native  people’s 

collective  memory  with  the  white  man's  (Berger,  1977:91).  As  stated  by 

the  co-ordinator  of  physical  education  programs  of  the  Government  of 

the  Northwest  Territories  (March  28,  1978); 

Prior  to  1968  ...  as  a  general  rule  of  thumb  the 
curriculum  in  the  various  geographic  areas  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  was  borrowed  from  those 
provinced  immediately  to  the  South.  The  McKenzie 
District  used  Alberta  programs,  the  Keewatin 
District  used  Manitoba  programs,  and  the  Franklin 
District  (including  Baffin  Island)  used  Ontario 
programs. 


Only  with  the  transfer  of  educational  responsibilities  to  the 
local  regional  government  in  1968  was  a  curriculum  program  developed. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  integrate  activities  and  objectives  relevant 
to  the  specific  human  environment  and  social  conditions  of  the  region. 
At  approximately  the  same  time  (1968),  the  Yukon's  administrative 
system  was  moved  from  Ottawa  to  Whitehorse.  Educational  programs  were 
based  on  curriculum  developments  in  British  Columbia  (Government  of 
the  Yukon,  February  1979).  Education  of  the  native  population  in 
both  territories,  however,  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  government  in  Ottawa. 

Elementary,  junior  high  and  middle  schools  in  Ontario,  and  to  a 
minor  extent,  elementary  schools  in  Manitoba,  based  their  curricula 
mainly  on  movement  education  and  its  creative  aspects  as  introduced 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  primary  basis  was  Laban' s  approach  of 
fostering  ability  and  motivation  for  free  physical  expression  through 
mental  stimulation.  Small  apparatus  and  floor  exercises  and  activities 
to  music  were  used.  Educational  gymnastics  programs  were  based  on 
child- specif ic  psycho-motor  development  which  resulted  in  gradual  use 
of  large  equipment. 

Personal  accomplishment  rather  than  group  achievements  were  a 
significant  feature  of  Nova  Scotia's  curriculum.  Every  physical 
education  program  had  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  activities  of  their  own  choice.  It  was  supposed  to  be  free  of 
a  rigid  structure  and  organization  inhibiting  the  freedom  of  personally 
choosing  interesting  activities.  In  addition,  the  program  emphasized 
the  absence  of  competition  (Education  Office  Bulletin,  No.  3,  1967/68: 


8).  To  provide  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  the  government  guidelines 


contained  activities  from  dance  to  gymnastics,  from  broomball  to  field 
hockey.  They  included  weight  training,  cross  country  running,  and 
track  and  field  events.  An  intramural  program  served  to  further 
extend  the  educational  service.  Attempts  were  made  to  keep  the 
curriculum  in  line  with  the  philosophy  of  an  individual- oriented 
concept,  first,  and  a  man- society- interaction,  second.  Also  included 
in  these  curricula  were  physically  disabled  students  who  were  given 
opportunities  to  experience  a  meaningful  life  concept  through  physical 
education  (Education  Office  Bulletin,  No.  3,  1961-62:1). 

The  New  Brunswick  Department  of  Education  (1967,  1971:47,  48) 
suggested  a  desirable  balance  between  the  following  activities: 

Activity  Area  For  Junior  High  School 


Boys 

Girls 

Aquatics 

15-20% 

15-20% 

Team  Sports 

30-40% 

20-30% 

Rhythmics 

10-15% 

20-30% 

Gymnastics 

15-20% 

15-20% 

Individual  and  Dual  Activities 

15-25% 

15-25% 

It  was  recommended  that  physical  education  instruction  take  place 
three  periods  per  week  for  Grades  7,  8,  and  9.  The  minimum  was  two 
periods  per  week.  The  differentials  between  male  and  female  activities 
seemingly  were  not  questioned,  leaving  the  girls  with  more  rhythmic  and 
the  boys  with  more  team  sport  experiences.  Equal  opportunity  for 
learning  experiences  did  not  appear  to  be  a  concern  to  the  policy 
makers. 

The  curriculum  content  did  not  vary  significantly  between  provinces. 
Activities  offered  were  similar  to  those  shown  for  New  Brunswick. 
Supplementary  disciplines  were  track,  field  and  variations  of  the 
recommended  events.  Under  team  sports,  soccer,  ice  and  floor  hockey, 


football,  basketball,  and  volleyball  were  offered.  Individual  and 
dual  activities  consisted  of  tennis  in  some  regions,  badminton,  hand¬ 
ball,  skating,  wrestling  for  boys,  dance,  table  tennis,  etc.  These 
activities,  however,  are  dual  and  due  to  the  nature  of  their  rules, 
competitive  activities.  Individual  disciplines  such  as  track  and 
field  are  also  questionable  in  their  value  as  individual  participation. 
For  example,  outside  of  competitive  realms,  this  author  has  never  seen 
a  person  pole  vaulting  or  throwing  the  javelin  for  recreational 
purposes.  More  in  line  with  truly  individual  activities  are  those 
found  within  the  realm  of  outdoor  education.  Some  outdoor  activities 
such  as  skiing  and  curling  were  made  available  (British  Columbia, 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  1961/62:21,  22)  in  British  Columbia, 
Saskatchewan  (Osborn,  1969:41,  42),  and  Ontario  (Gurney,  1970:20),  and 
were  included  as  outdoor  team  sports  in  other  provinces. 

In  Newfoundland,  a  very  limited  program  existed.  Revenue  for  the 
development  of  physical  education  and  recreation  endeavors  were 
virtually  absent.  It  was  stated  that  no  need  for  a  program  of  physical 
education  existed  and  that  time  for  instruction  was  not  available 
(Rowe,  1976:185).  Humanistic  concerns  were  not  at  all  prevalent  in 
government  attitudes. 

Physical  Education  in  the  1970s 

Over  the  1960s,  the  population  of  "Canada  had  changed  from  a 
predominantly  rural  society  to  one  of  the  most  highly  urbanized 
societies  in  the  world"  (Perspective  Canada,  1974:1).  Three-quarters 
of  the  inhabitants  were  classified  as  urban  as  a  result  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  cities  through  economic  development  and  migration  of  the 


people.  This  also  signified  the  spread  of  urban  socio-economic 
characteristics  to  rural  areas  (Martin  and  Macdonell,  1978:267). 

These  changes  influenced  the  development  of  education.  The 
objectives  and  curricula  established  in  the  1970s  acted  as  a  guideline 
founded  on  urban  school  environments.  They  contained  the  comprehension 
of  well  developed  schools  with  appropriate  facilities  and  equipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  so  flexible  that  any  district  school 
board,  school  principal,  supervisor  and/or  teacher  was  able  to  adopt 
what  seemed  most  appropriate  to  their  particular  situation.  The 
guidelines  contained  the  hidden  assumptions  that  every  teacher  best 
knew  the  criteria  to  select  a  viable  program  that  was  in  line  with 
the  stated  aims. 

The  government  began  to  widen  its  perspectives  on  physical  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  general  body  of  knowledge  and  the  progression  expanded. 

The  overall  aims  contained  traditional  approaches  as  well  as  consider¬ 
ations  for  the  individual's  satisfactory  experience.  They  began  to 
reflect  to  varying  extents  the  human  or  personal  environment,  the 
group  or  social  environment,  and  finally  the  need  for  implementation 
of  the  natural  or  physical  environment  and  human  nature.  As  the 
Canadian  educational  system  moves  into  the  80s,  there  appear  to  be 
more  stringent  attempts  to  foster  a  widened  perspective  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  more  than  outdoor  activities. 

The  national  social  environment  obtained  major  consideration  by 
the  governmental  administration  in  the  1950s.  With  the  decline  of 
international  tension  and  national  politic  ideological  preservation 
over  the  60s,  the  individual  increasingly  became  the  center  of  concern. 
There  still  existed  the  understanding  that  man  needed  to  be  trained  to 
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be  a  vital  link  to  other  men  and  to  society  in  general.  The  growing 
range  of  activities,  including  individual  and  dual  kinds  of  physical 
movement,  provided  an  extended  basis  of  knowledge  for  each  person. 

These  began  to  lead  toward  the  fulfillment  of  recreational  objectives. 
Herein  included  were  considerations  for  the  mental  satisfaction  of 
human  nature. 

The  formative  years  of  the  1960s  became  more  crystallized  and 
systematized  in  the  1970s.  Programs  became  more  equally  applied 
across  the  Canadian  provinces.  Curricula  and  objectives  began  to  be 
increasingly  reflective  of  each  other.  This  was  not  only  due  to 
governmental  interests  per  se  but  also  to  an  augmentation  process  of 
the  fundamental  understanding  of  physical  education  and  a  body  of 
knowledge  among  professionals,  teachers  and  administrators.  Conferences 
and  workshops  fostered  such  a  construction.  Many  were  staged  by 
national,  provincial  and  local  CAHPER  branches,  universities  and  other 
service  agencies  "which  are  committed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
well-being  of  mankind"  (CAHPER  Journal,  1974:7).  Of  further  influence 
were  the  increasing  appearance  of  literature  and  national  and  inter¬ 
national  exchanges  of  knowledge.  The  federal  government  in  Ottawa 
made  available  a  retrieval  system  on  sport  and  physical  education 
one  of  the  world's  first  (Watts,  1972:38).  It  was  instigated  to 
provide  easier  access  to  scientific  analysis  and  understanding  of  the 
field  and  related  disciplines. 

Despite  every  provincial  government's  preservation  of  individual 
rights  and  educational  matters,  a  more  uniform  system  has  developed. 

The  administrative  structure  throughout  Canada  began  to  be  approximated 
in  the  provincial  systems.  The  Ministry  of  Education  in  each  province 
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was  the  responsible  political  agency  for  educational  matters.  The 
Minister  is  elected  through  universal  suffrage  within  the  province. 

In  the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  responsible  for  the  region  (Canada  Year  Book,  1975:263).  The 
Minister  works  most  closely  with  the  Deputy  Minister,  an  appointed 
civil  servant,  and  further  ministerial  administrators  in  several 
departments  working  on  various  educational  matters.  The  Deputy  Minister 
in  particular  advises  the  Minister,  supervises  the  department  and  gives 
a  measure  of  permanency  to  its  education  policy  and,  in  general,  carries 
out  that  policy  and  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Public 
School  Act  (Canada  Year  Book,  1975:263). 

Every  educational  division,  such  as  the  Division  for  Physical 
Education,  is  directly  responsible  and  subject  to  the  ministerial 
office.  Structures  may  vary  slightly  within  the  functional  systems  of 
the  Department  of  Education  across  the  provinces  and  northern  territor¬ 
ies  . 

Ministerial  guidelines  are  handed  over  to  school  boards  for 
further  distribution  to  school  principals,  physical  education  super¬ 
visors  and  teachers.  The  objectives  and  curricula  are  non- legis lative 
acts.  They  ought  to  maintain  that  flexibility  to  permit  each  school 
board  and  its  constituencies  to  adopt  programs  suitable  to  each  region's 
demands  and  financial  situation. 

In  the  Yukon,  there  are  20  advisory  boards  elected  by  parents. 

They  meet  annually  with  the  Department  of  Education  for  educational 
layouts  (Stockdale,  1979).  Due  to  the  extended  yet  sparsely  populated  area, 
a  program  and  school  structure  is  "brought  about  by  the  needs  of  the 
children  in  a  particular  school,  the  training,  background  and  interest 
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of  the  staff,  and  the  involvement  of  organizations  and  individuals 
outside  the  school"  (McNeill,  1979). 

British  Columbia  conducts  its  educational  affairs  through  89 
school  boards  (Department  of  Education,  1972:86).  Manitoba's  management 
is  based  on  7  regional  districts  and  boards  (Primary  Physical  Education 
7 ~ 12 ,  1970:30).  Saskatchewan,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  provinces 
especially  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  (Smitheram  and  Mahen, 
1974:121,  122),  are  interested  in  maintaining  a  more  centralized 
system  than  it  is  the  case  in  Alberta  and  among  the  77  school  boards 
in  Ontario  (School  Board  Directory,  1977:1-6,  17),  the  latter  being 
adopted  by  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territories  (Naidoo,  1979). 
Only  during  the  latter  half  of  the  70s  has  this  rigid  structure  been 
relaxed.  More  local  control  has  become  a  vital  issue  (Turtleford 
School  Unit  No.  65,  1976:6;  Nova  Scotia  Office  Bulletin,  No.  14, 

1976/77: i). 

The  Ministry  of  Education  in  Quebec  operates  on  a  horizontal 
rather  than  a  vertical  level.  School  boards  and  teachers  are  asked  to 
collaborate  with  the  ministerial  decrees  (Gagnon,  1979)  or  "directional 
principles  of  physical  education"  (Conseil  superieur  de  l'Education, 
1968:1970:3).  School  boards,  schools  and  teachers  are  equally  and 
directly  supervised  by  the  ministry  and  also  supervise  each  other 
(Rapport,  1975:  218  . 

The  functions  of  the  school  are  thought  to  prepare  youth  for  the 
future.  They  are  unequivocally  understood  to  train  "the  members  of 
society  for  the  adult  role,  a  role  of  performance.  Thus,  education 
has  the  sanction  of  society  and  acts  as  its  archieves . . . .  and  acts  as 
the  innovator  of  social  progress"  (Ulrich,  1968:4).  "Any  proposal 
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about  education  involves  judgements  about  worthwhile  things  which  are 
to  be  transmitted.  They  therefore  built  into  them  about  what  is  worth 
while  and  about  how  they  can  be  transmitted"  (Peters,  1968:17).  All 
provincial  philosophies  and  objectives  reflect  these  statements. 

Man  as  an  individual  is  conditioned  to  act  on  his  own  for  his 
own  good.  At  the  same  time,  he  becomes  a  socially  interacting  being 
in  contact  with  and  influenced  by  society.  The  social  configuration 
of  men  is  determined  by  the  aims  established  for  the  educational 
process.  It  becomes  externalized  through  the  applied  curriculum 
content.  It  is  within  this  framework  that  the  actual  education  occurs 
As  a  government  establishes  its  aims,  as  it  authorizes  a  curriculum 
guide  as  valid  measure  for  a  physical  education  program,  it  creates 
the  foundation  of  a  specific  orientation  of  youth  for  the  future. 

This  becomes  even  more  critical  in  a  society  such  as  Canada's  in 
that,  basically,  independent  educational  regional  realms  exist. 
Regarding  the  social  composition  of  every  province,  one  ought  to 
expect  diverse  educational  aims.  However,  the  philosophies  and 
objectives  of  physical  education  approximate  each  other  to  the  point 
where  one  province's  aims  represent  those  of  another. 

All  provincial  governments  take  into  account  the  four  major 
aspects  of  man's  being  --  the  social,  physical,  emotional,  and  mental 
characteristics.  "Growing  and  learning  through  movement"  (Ontario 
Support  Documents  to  the  'Formative  Years',  1976:87)  are  necessities 
and  distinguishably  unique  to  physical  education,  which  focuses  on  the 
"whole"  child  (Manitoba  Primary  Physical  Education,  1966;  1973;  1978: 
11).  Physical  education  develops  an  understanding  of  one's  own  body 


functions. 


This  intertwined  mind-body  education  heightens  one's 
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awareness  of  self  and  thereby  enriches  the  student's  school  and 

personal  life  (Ontario  Intermediate  Division,  1973:1).  Self-awareness 

and  the  conscious  and  rational  ability  to  shape  one's  own  life  are 

educational,  and  in  the  realm  of  physical  education  principles: 

The  need  for  a  physically  fit  nation  from  child¬ 
hood  through  adulthood  has  been  emphasized  by  the 
medical  profession  and  by  leaders  in  business  and 
education.  The  inherent  values  of  motor  skill 
development,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  worthy 
use  of  leisure  time  and  the  positive  contributions 
of  physical  activity  to  long-term  mental  health, 
mus>t  ^lso  be  considered  of  equal  importance. 

Physical  education  must  be  considered  as  more  than 
'training  of  the  body';  it  must  be  thought  of  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  curriculum  with 
similar  goals  and  contributions  ( Saskatchewan 
Physical  Education  K-12,  1976:1). 

"Canadian  children  are  entering  a  post-industrial  and  dietary 
society  characterized  by  sedentary  living  patterns,  emotional  stress, 
poor  dietary  habits  and  general  lack  of  physical  activity"  (Nova  Scotia 
Book  1,  1975/76:4). 

Physical  education  fis  ]  that  portion  of  the  educative 
process  which  utilizes  physical  activity  as  a  primary 
means  for  influencing  the  psychological,  intellectual 
and  social,  as  well  as  the  physical,  development  of 
the  individual  to  effectively  meet  and  adjust  to  the 
demands  of  a  changing  society  (Van  Holst,  1973:3; 
applied  by  Ontario  and  Newfoundland). 

The  influence  of  Dewey's  philosophical  parameters  as  well  as  the 
"Progressivists"  from  the  United  States  influenced  the  concern  for 
humane  and  child-centered  considerations  within  the  realm  of  physical 
education.  The  learning  of  skills  is  not  an  exercise  in  itself  but  a 
contribution  to  every  child  for  enjoyful  participation  within  the 
school  as  well  as  in  private  future  life.  Useful  engagement  in 
leisure  and  recreational  activities,  the  ability  to  comprehend  the 
needs  to  develop  and  maintain  a  sound  level  of  health  and  physical 
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fitness  and  maximum  physical  efficiency  are  inherent  aims  in  all 
provincial  guidelines. 

These  principles  are  not  only  part  of  secondary  school  objectives, 
they  are  inherent  aims  of  elementary  schooling.  Man  is  shaped  and 
influenced  mainly  in  the  years  before  14  years  of  age.  The  foundation 
for  future  life  habits  are  established  in  the  first  years  of  life  and, 
thereby,  in  elementary  school.  Thus,  taking  into  account  the  importance 
of  the  influence  of  education  on  man  in  these  years,  physical  education 
ought  to  direct  its  interests  toward  an  optimal  development  of  an 
individual,  social,  creative  and  dynamic  person  (Quebec  Rapport,  1976, 
18). 

To  arrive  at  this,  basic  skills  and  knowledge  fundamental  to 
continuing  education  are  first  requirements.  Maximum  development  of 
personal  individuality  through  movement  principles  that  enhance 
problem-solving  capacities  aim  at  a  progression  toward  the  human 
development  of  each  child  (Alberta  Elementary  Physical  Education, 
1969:2;  British  Columbia  Elementary  School  Physical  Education,  1971; 
1975:2).  Knowledge  and  competence  enable  every  student  entering  the 
work  force  to  indulge  in  wholesome  and  constructive  use  of  leisure 
time.  It  is  believed  that  self-confidence  and  a  satisfactory  lifestyle 
enhance  the  development  of  desirable  standards  of  behavior  and  the 
ability  to  overcome  possible  tensions  resulting  from  social  inter¬ 
action.  Physical  education  ought  to  foster  desirable  traits  of 
character  such  as  a  competitive  spirit  curbed  by  a  sense  of  pride  in 
one's  ability  within  a  larger  feeling  of  the  need  for  team  or  group 
co-operation  (Newfoundland,  Saunders,  1970:23).  Enjoyment,  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  the  experience  of  success  are  elements  of  elementary 
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physical  education  that  contribute  to  man's  and  society's  well-being 
and  a  sense  of  happiness. 

Without  an  established  basis  in  elementary  schools,  the  attitude 
and  skill  knowledge  development  will  not  effectively  be  enhanced 
during  secondary  school  years.  It  is  here  that  students  are  thought  to 
become  especially  prepared  for  their  role  of  adult  performance,  to 
achieve  goals  and  to  perform  one's  best  activity  through  self-discipline, 
which  develops  self-confidence  (Newfoundland,  Saunders,  1970:23).  The 
overall  educational  context  is  geared  toward  the  socio-economic 
sustenance  of  man.  It  is  here  that  students  experience  their  physio- 
mental  changes  from  youth  to  adolescence,  often  a  difficult  period  of 
time  and  adjustment.  It  is  here  that  students  become  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  materialistic,  contemporary  mass-society  (Nova  Scotia 
Education  Bulletin,  No.  14,  1976/77:1).  It  is  here  that  students  seem 
to  need  the  most  help. 

In  a  milieu  of  conflicts,  the  rising  consciousness 
of  personal  and  social  concerns  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  an  apersonal  technology  with  its 
tendency  to  dehumanize,  the  effective  component  in 
learning  must  be  consciously  organized  and  utilized 
(British  Columbia  Physical  and  Health  Education, 

1975: 1).  '  '  ~  ' 

Physical  education  provides  the  means  for  individual  development, 
environmental  coping,  and  social  interaction  (Powell,  1971:18).  Through 
the  study  of  man,  we  are  able  to  apply  knowledge  about  man  as  he 
relates  to  movement  and  the  environment  as  it  relates  to  human  move¬ 
ment  (Alberta  Proposed  Material,  1977:1).  New  possibilities  of 
human  existence  will  be  provided  through  more  than  rigidly  defined 
and  acquired  skills  in  various  activities.  The  full  potential  "as 
individuals  in  a  democratic  society"  (Manitoba  Physical  Education, 
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7-12,  1966;  1973;  1978:10),  center  around  the  whole  person  for  reasons 
of  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  democracy  as  well  as  being  able 
to  have  principles  of  liberalism  and  democratic  living  available. 

There  should  be  guidance  for  recognizing,  fostering  and  supporting 
particular  individual  needs  combined  with  general  large  muscle 
activities  of  varied  character  (Prince  Edward  Island  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  Grades  I-XII,  1969:53). 

As  the  scope  of  philosophies  and  objectives  widened  at  both  school 
levels  and  as  they  approximated  each  other's  concern  for  more  human¬ 
istic  or  man  and  society  oriented  principles,  the  extent  of  activities 
increased  in  all  provinces  over  the  last  decade.  Simultaneously,  the 
curricula  became  almost  identical  across  the  provinces  and  territories. 

Guidelines  and  their  adaptation  by  schools  "were  swinging  from 
fairly  rigid  sports  programs  to  more  sophisticated  but  informal 
curricula,  offering  students  a  wider  choice  of  activities"  (British 
Columbia  Department  of  Education,  1972:58).  Adherence  to  objective 
statements  demanded  the  availability  of  activities  that  focused  on  the 
needs  and  interests  of  individuals.  An  increased  scope  of  activity  in 
itself  does  not  imply  humanistic  notions.  There  have  to  be  added 
methods  and  criteria  that  enhance  parameters  aiming  for  satisfactory, 
enjoyful,  self-confidence  and  creativity  enhancing  experiences  for 
every  student  and  the  entire  school  community. 

A  wide  range  of  activities  is  thought  to  build  on  such  objectives, 
especially  when  combined  with  principles  of  motor  learning,  methodology 
and  program  development  (Manitoba,  1971-75:44).  Divided  into  games, 
dance,  gymnastics,  and  aquatics,  special  events  and  outdoor  education, 
each  block  of  activity  discipline  is  supposed  to  obtain  25%  of  the 


instructional  time  over  one  year  (British  Columbia  Prince  George 


Physical  Education,  1975:8).  Other  provincial  guidelines  contain  only 
slight  variations.  Activities  in  every  region  are  subject  to  climate, 
"which  forces  the  greater  percentage  of  our  program  to  be  conducted 
indoors"  (Alberta  Elementary  Physical  Education,  1969:2). 

Outdoor  education  and  outdoor  survival  skills  are  implemented  to 
teach  skills  outside  the  gymnasia  or  to  apply  indoor  activities  to  the 
outdoor  realms.  They  are  taught  in  virtually  all  provinces,  although 
they  are  particularly  emphasized  in  Saskatchewan,  to  provide  means 
different  from  general  physical  activities.  Personal  level  of  engage¬ 
ment,  interest  and  ability,  varied  individual  application  of  a 
technique  to  different  ecological  factors  contribute  significantly  to 
man's  road  to  self- stimulating  activity  in  the  outdoors.  Interdiscipl 
nary  studies  and  integration  of  knowledge  obtained  in  various  fields 
further  enhance  outdoor  experiences  (Saskatchewan  Outdoor  Physical 
Education  K-12,  1975:ii). 

Leadership  and  followership  roles  and  co-operative  behavior  are 
elements  especially  relevant  to  outdoor  participation,  including  an 
understanding  of  the  structure,  development  and  preservation  of  the 
eco- system:  "in  order  to  offset  urbanization  (and)  to  stress  more 

individualism,  . . .  there  is  more  interest  in  individual  lifetime 
leisure  skills  and  practise  than  ever  before"  (Saskatchewan  Outdoor 
Physical  Education,  1975: 1)  through  canoeing,  sailing,  backpacking, 
snowshoeing,  hiking,  cross-country  skiing,  orienteering,  various 
camping  skills,  etc. 

The  government  of  Manitoba,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  the  need 
exists  to  foster  every  child's  interest,  knowledge,  and  ability  for 
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physical  activities  through  provisions  directed  toward  the  "gifted", 
"normal"  and  "physically  handicapped"  child.  Only  under  such  an 
adaptive  system  will  it  seem  possible  to  enable  every  student  to 
experience  a  positive  environment  which  will  reflect  on  his/her  attitude 
toward  physical  activity  and  other  aspects  of  life  (Manitoba  Physical 
Education,  7-12,  1970:11).  Alberta's  program  is  based  on  a  "continuous 
progression  in  skills  from  basic  to  complex"  (Alberta  Education .1975: 
40)  within  all  activities  offered:  indoor  and  outdoor,  large  and 
small  ball  games  and  team  sports,  dual  and  individual  activities, 
dance  and  gymnastic-based  skills,  aquatics,  and  outdoor  activities 
like  skating,  skiing,  etc.  Others  not  included  in  the  guidelines  "may 
be  taught  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  school"  (Alberta 
Education,  1975:41). 

In  Ontario  (Department  of  Education,  1975:5)  and  Nova  Scotia 
(Department  of  Education,  1974:9)  a  linear  development  from  kindergarten 
to  senior  high  school  is  intended.  It  is  supposed  to  encompass  the 
major  emphasis  for  all  activities  in  terms  of  gross  and  fine  motor 
development.  Both  provinces  are  overlapping  with  Alberta's  interests. 
Ontario,  however,  is  limiting  the  individualistic  approach  to  a  physical 
education  experience,  reducing  the  qualitative  aspects  of  elementary 
school  movement  education:  "students  should  be  able  to  direct  their 
efforts  into  fewer  areas  with  more  specialized  content  and  with 
opportunity  for  in-depth  study. " 

Combatives  are  "entertaining  and  energy  releasing"  activities  and 
thus,  are  understood  to  be  valuable  assets  in  the  implementation  of 
Manitoba's  curriculum.  They  are  not  only  introduced  in  secondary  but, 
in  various  forms  on  a  very  basic  level,  in  elementary  school:  "because 
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they  are  tools  through  which  youngsters  can  develop  courage,  confidence, 

self-assertiveness,  and  a  healthy  type  of  aggressiveness: 

Generally,  it  is  not  a  good  idea  to  let  eliminated 
losers  sit  around  as  spectators.  They  should  be 
assigned  some  work  such  as  practising  skills  learned 
earlier  or  given  more  competition  [emphasis  added]. 

Youngsters  should  get  a  maximum  of  activity  in  each 
class.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  allow  the  rest 
of  the  class  see  the  finalists  compete  (Manitoba, 

1975: 1). 

Nova  Scotia's  Department  of  Education  program  is  almost  identical 
to  Ontario's.  The  New  Brunswick  government  as  well  focuses  on  Ontario's 
developments  (Department  of  Education,  1971:6).  Nova  Scotia  divides 
the  activities  into  age  or  division  specific  groups,  as  well  as  into 
motor  skill,  leadership  and  cognitive  developmental  stages  of  activities 
(Department  of  Education,  1974:9).  This  is  an  important  element  also  in 
Quebec's  educational  orientation.  The  motor  skill  group  consists  of 
tennis,  golf,  canoeing,  backpacking,  wrestling,  judo,  archery,  climbing, 
orienteering,  individual  and  dual  activities,  outdoor  and  recreational 
activities,  and  traditional  team  sports  such  as  basketball,  volleyball 
and  broomball. 

The  leadership  group  offers  officiating,  team  managing,  athletic 
training,  recreational  leadership,  intramural  programming,  etc.  In 
Ontario,  these  subjects  are  available  in  a  Honour's  Degree  program  for 
senior  high  school  students  only. 

The  cognitive  group  of  activities  include  exercise  physiology, 
fitness  methods,  ergogenic  aids,  sports  history,  teaching  methods  in 
physical  education  etc.  These  are  included  in  the  high  school  Honour's 
program  in  Ontario. 

The  first  official  curriculum  guide  of  Quebec  appeared  in  1970. 
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The  programme  d' etudes  des  ecoles  maternelles  et  elementaires  was 
followed  by  a  secondary  school  curriculum  two  years  later  (Gagnon,  1979). 
Both  curriculum  guides  were  based  on  pedagogical  principles  in  education 
established  in  1970  and  the  objectives  of  socialization  and  progressive 
acquisition  of  personal  self-government  (Department  d' Education,  1970: 

6).  The  educational  program  was  divided  into  five  stages  relating  to 
children's  psycho- physio-mental  development.  Quebec's  program  also  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  easy  to  complex  yet  the  scope  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  differs  from  that  of  other  provincial  endeavors. 

The  first  stage  encompasses  the  working  functions  of  fixed  equip¬ 
ment.  These  provide  a  learning  situation  in  a  naturally  manipulated 
environment,  enhancing  physiological  and  psychological  developments 
through  movement  dealing  with  supporting,  suspending,  flexing,  extend¬ 
ing  and  overcoming  unusual  objects.  This  realm  is  closely  associated 
to  Ontario's  movement  education  approach. 

The  second  element  deals  with  the  "natural  locomotor  exercises" 
and  the  student's  ability  to  co-ordinate  big  muscle  groups  and  to 
systematically  explore  different  environments  and  to  handle  changing 
situations.  The  following  stage  fosters  the  senso-motoric  possibilities 
and  abilities  of  the  child  whereby  easy  exercises  are  followed  by 
■those  employing  both  movable  objects  and  the  physical  body  (e.g. , 
juggling). 

The  fourth  stage  is  based  on  rhythmical  developments  and  co-ordi¬ 
nating  the  previously  acquired  knowledge  with  various  equipment  and 
music.  The  last  level  utilizes  former  understanding  and  experience  to 
adopt  to  games  and  game  experiences,  individual  and  dual  activities 
and  various  group  activities.  It  also  offers  a  competitive  environment 
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for  those  who  are  interested  (Department  d' Education,  1970:8). 


Thus,  every  province  is  concerned  with  the  human  environment  and 
the  social  environment,  although  the  physical  or  ecological  environ¬ 
ment  is  not  yet  considered  to  any  great  extent.  Physical  education 
programs  overlap  in  features  and  interests  among  the  provinces.  In 
the  eastern  regions  especially,  provinces  have  adopted  each  other's 
material.  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  also  share  similar  curricula. 

Summary 

Provincial  government  advances  toward  a  coherent  development  in 
physical  education  became  paramount  mainly  following  World  War  II. 

Under  the  influence  of  federal  assistance,  the  concerns  of  professional 
within  and  outside  the  field,  and  an  increasing  body  of  knowledge, 
military  drill  methods  lost  their  momentum  and  made  way  for  an  ever 
expanding  educational  discipline  across  Canada. 

The  1960s  saw  an  upsurge  of  participatory  aims  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  across  the  nation.  Despite  provincial  sovereignty 
in  educational  matters,  the  guidelines  established  by  the  Departments 
and  Ministries  of  Education  resembled  an  overall  increasing  range  of 
activities  for  both  public  school  systems.  They  began  to  mirror  a 
general  concept  of  individual  education  of  the  mental,  social,  physical 
and  cultural  realms,  although  a  commanding  or  direct  teaching  methodol¬ 
ogy  rather  than  the  provision  of  means  of  discovery  and  creative 
thinking  prevailed.  The  latter  were  features  becoming  apparent  only 
within  the  instructional  approach  of  movement  education  in  elementary 
schools.  Physical  education  nevertheless  was  inspired  through  the 
ever  increasing  sedentary  lifestyle  of  the  population  evolving  through 


. 
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the  mechanization  of  work  and  private  life.  It  was  thought  that 
knowledge  about  recreational  endeavors  and  physical  education  could 
counteract  the  negative  psycho- physiologic  influences  of  the  mechanized 
world. 

In  the  1960s  all  provinces  established  a  constructive  progression 
of  objectives  and  curricula.  These  included  heightened  emphasis  on 
activities  other  than  traditional  team  sports  and  athletics.  It 
inculcated  the  ongoing  desire  for  recreational  activity  and  an  enjoyful, 
healthy,  self - sati sf actory  level  of  personally  chosen  engagement. 

The  1970s  displayed  inter- provincial  interest  in  aims  and  practical 
application  of  physical  activities,  in  conjunction  with  an  administra¬ 
tive  system  structure.  An  array  of  movement  learning  was  made  avail¬ 
able  through  provincial  governmental  guidelines  for  consideration  by 
school  boards  and  teachers. 

The  later  1970s  showed  a  rise  in  interest  in  outdoor  education. 
Further  development  and  more  stringent  implementation  of  outdoor 
recreation  at  the  secondary  and  the  elementary  school  level  needs  to 
begin  as  the  profession  enters  the  1980s. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  belief  existed  that  curricula  and 
objectives  established  in  the  1960s  were  still  appropriate  and  served 
to  fulfill  the  needs  of  society  a  decade  later.  It  was  assumed  that 
socio-economic  developments  either  were  absent  or  that  they  had  no 
affect  upon  the  population  of  a  particular  province.  Several  guide¬ 
lines  were  republished  in  the  1970s  and  thought  to  hold  true  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Only  in  1979,  for  example,  did  the  Ministry  of 
Education  of  British  Columbia  implement  a  Secondary  Physical  Education 
Curriculum,  whose  implications  will  be  made  public  in  1980  (CAHPER 
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News,  February  1980:1). 


The  time  reference  stated  for  the  Canadian  construction  of 
physical  education  also  is  of  significance  in  the  developmental 
aspects  of  physical  education  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (GDR). 
Although  there  were  additional  forces  working  within  the  GDR's  system, 
forces  unexperienced  in  the  Canadian  scene,  both  systems  have  been 
subject  to  international  politic-economic  events  that  reveal  parallel 
interests  within  the  educational  institution.  Identical  socio-economic 
concerns  and  developments  have  produced  effects  of  similar  magnitude 
in  both  societies’  systems.  To  provide  a  basis  of  reference  in  compar¬ 
ing  both  states'  physical  education  systems,  the  structures  and 
functions  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic's  constitutive  parts  of 
that  particular  educational  unit  will  be  explored  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 


STATE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 

1945  TO  1980 

Physical  Education  Prior  to  1945 

In  the  German  principalities  and  kingdoms,  the  thought  of  a  national 
public  education  system  appeared  in  the  19th  century.  Jahn  instigated 
a  movement  called  the  Gymnastics  Movement  which  was  based  on  a  methodo¬ 
logical  development  of  the  physical  strength  and  vigour  of  children. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  designed  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  patriotism. 

Jahn's  principle  aim  was  the  political  enculturation  of  German  youth 
toward  national  unity.  He  developed  a  national  system  of  gymnastics 
as  the  means  for  accomplishing  his  goal  (Zechetmayr,  1977:91). 

National  unity  was  a  politic-military  necessity  if  Germany  was 
to  overcome  the  domination  of  German  territories  by  Napoleon,  the 
influence  of  French  culture  upon  the  German  culture,  and  the  lack  of 
unity  among  the  many  autonomously  governed  principalities  and  kingdoms. 
The  advancement  "of  liberty  loving  and  socially,  politically  independ¬ 
ent  and  culturally  dedicated  German  youth"  (Zechetmayr,  1977:92)  was 
a  major  aim  of  the  time. 

Jahn's  militaristic  notions  became  manifested  in  rigidly  disci¬ 
plining  and  educating  each  child  through  active  participation  in 
physical  conditioning  and  exercises.  He  combined  the  physical  with 
mental  alertness  and  living  within  the  established  goals.  He  demanded 
that  the  governments  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  physical 
education.  "When  every  child  in  the  nation  will  be  properly  educated, 
the  future  parents  in  conjunction  with  the  public  school  instruction 
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will  produce  the  proper  mental  attitudes  and  a  physically  active 
society"  (Stoecker,  1971:61).  Not  man  for  himself,  but  man  as  a 
member  of  society  who  would  fight  for  and  maintain  freedom  from 
domination  by  another  culture  was  the  focal  point  of  a  national 
physical  education  system  for  decades. 

Jahn's  activities,  held  in  open-air  places,  included  gymnastic 
types  of  activities  combined  with  various  games,  swimming,  walking, 
running  and  wrestling.  His  system  became  the  model  £or  open-air 
facilities  throughout  Germany.  Also,  in  1816,  the  Prussian  government 
ruled  that  every  school  must  provide  a  gymnastics  ground  for  the 
"harmonic  development"  of  the  mind  and  body  for  every  human  being 

(in  Zechetmayr,  1977:64).  This  was  the  first  attempt  of  a  German 

s 

government  to  institutionalize  physical  education  and  to  make  it 
available  to  the  general  public. 

In  the  1820s,  political  developments  in  Germany  resulted  in 
militant  action  against  the  governments  in  various  principalities  and 
kingdoms  by  university  students,  many  of  whom  were  active  gymnasts 
and  proponents  of  Jahn's  ideas.  As  a  result  gymnastics  became  pro¬ 
hibited  and  Jahn  enjailed.  Eiselen,  Jahn's  co-worker  and  successor 
moderated  Jahn's  system.  He  obtained  permission  to  continue 
instruction  in  enclosed  gymnasia.  This  organization  caused  the 
program  to  be  limited  to  pure  apparatus  work.  It  created  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  gymnastic  system  out  of  which  emerged  today's  international 
form  of  apparatus  and  floor  exercises.  It  also  fostered  widespread 
establishment  of  indoor  gymnastic  halls  in  Germany  by  active  proponent 
of  physical  activities,  e. g. ,  Massmann  in  Bavaria,  and  Klumpp  in 
Wuerttemberg.  These  men  also  stated  their  belief  that  public 
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school  physical  education  for  every  child  was  an  essential  need  for 
the  future  of  the  nation. 

With  decreased  political  tension  and  agitation,  "from  1860  on, 
and  especially  following  German  unification  in  1871,  the  German 
Gymnastic  Associations  (Turnvereine)  developed  unhampered  by  political 
and  government  inhibitions."  They  opened  their  doors  to  all  age  levels 
and  both  sexes  (Zechetmayr,  1977:115).  Towards  the  turn  of  the 
century,  they  began  to  incorporate  an  ever  increasing  number  of  sports 
introduced  from  England  and  elsewhere,  such  as  skiing,  dancing,  track 
and  field,  rowing,  etc.  Simultaneously,  independent  sporting  associa¬ 
tions  were  founded  which  directed  their  operational  interests  to 
particular  sports.  At  the  same  time,  physical  education  bechme  a 
nationally  applied  educational  subject  in  all  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  Germany. 

The  man  most  responsible  for  a  unitary  systems  development  was 
Spiess.  His  philosophy,  like  that  of  Vieth  and  Pestalozzi,  was  based 
on  the  : ' conceivability '  of  human  movement  and  [he]  constructed  a 
system  of  logically  ordered  exercises"  (Stoecker,  1971:79).  The 
rigidly  formalized  approach  to  physical  participation  became  mirrored 
in  the  teacher  as  a  model  of  physical  vigour,  ability  and  lifestyle 
for  the  students.  Many  teachers  also  instructed  at  the  gymnastics 
and  sport  associations  which  in  turn  were  visited  by  many  pupils  and 
their  families.  Spiess'  system  was  authoritarian,  unimaginative,  and 
offered  no  freedom  of  movement.  It  was  established  in  predetermined 
orders  which  were  unquestionably  and  rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  students. 

The  extension  of  programs  in  gymnastic  clubs  and  sport  organiza¬ 
tions  influenced  the  authoritarian  layout  of  public  school  physical 
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education.  With  a  growing  body  of  knowledge  being  brought  to  Germany 
by  educators  visiting,  in  particular,  the  English  and  Swedish  school 
systems,  and  with  physicians  understanding  the  need  to  provide  more 
freedom  in  movement,  Spiess'  rigid  method  became  challenged.  Games 
and  child- centered  activities,  taking  into  account  the  motor  and 
psychological  development  and  the  interest  of  children  toward  movement, 
began  to  expand  the  scope  of  and  lessened  the  rigidity  of  formal 
instruction  (Saurbier,  1970:185).  In  1905,  two  hours  of  weekly 
instruction  combined  the  indoor  and  outdoor  fields,  reaching  from 
gymnastics  to  games  and  hiking  tours,  were  legislated  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education. 

During  World  War  I,  emphasis  was  directed  toward  the  physical 
strength  development  especially  of  male  youth,  and  games  were  removed 
from  the  curricula.  Yet,  following  1918,  the  latter  were  reinstated 
as  vital  objectives  in  the  development  of  national  health  and  to 
counter  the  sedentary  lifestyle  becoming  especially  apparent  in  the 
urban  centres.  Physicians  and  educators  like  Carl  Diem  advocated  the 
need  for  activities  outside  of  closed  rooms  and  halls.  Most  games 
and  sports  were  played  in  open-air  places.  The  gymnasia  generally 
served  for  the  instruction  of  gymnastics,  rhythmic  activities, 

Swedish  gymnastics  and  dance. 

During  the  time  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  the  physical  education 
system  expanded  to  a  wide  ranging  program  of  activities.  It  was 
concerned  with  man,  yet  in  retrospect  with  society  as  a  whole.  It 
was  recognized  that  national  prosperity  was  based  on  the  development 
of  the  personal  health  and  physical  vigour  of  every  citizen.  The 
authoritarian  teaching  style  still  prevailed  in  all  schools.  Children 
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were  subject  to  direct  teaching  methods,  leaving  no  space  for  creative 
thinking  and  personal  involvement  in  the  approaches  to  movement  learn¬ 
ing.  Freedom  of  movement  and  freedom  of  learning  were  confined  to  the 
teacher's  applied  method  and  curricula,  which  in  turn  were  developed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  as  guidelines  for  all  schools. 

Hitler  immediately  combined  these  aspects  with  his  political 
interests.  The  ideal  of  a  physically  and  psychologically  strong 
"Aryan"  incorporated  the  objectives  of  transforming  public  school 
physical  education  into  a  service  organization  for  his  nationalistic 
endeavors.  The  schools  became  the  centers  for  militaristic  notions 
and  physio-mental  conditioning.  They  were  the  major  institutions  to 
mold  youth  into  the  citizens  needed  for  the  construction  of  Hitler's 
"Third  Reich". 

The  authority  was  the  state,  it  provided  law  and  order  for  every 
aspect  of  life  and  economic  development.  Man  was  subject  to  the  leader 
ship's  decisions  and  understanding  of  directing  the  political  apparatus 
Children  had  to  learn  through  education  to  surrender  personal  interests 
in  favor  of  those  stated  by  the  government.  Physical  education  became 
a  stimulant  of  a  "potentiating  consciousness  of  physical  strength" 
(Bernett,  1966:54).  It  was  a  political  motivation  of  "national 
strength",  hammered  into  male  and  female  children,  men  and  women,  and 
"firmly  fastened  for  political  purposes"  (Bernett,  1966:54). 

During  the  period  of  the  "Third  Reich",  up  to  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  physical  education  was  under  the  centralized  organization  of 
an  anti-democratic,  anti-humanitarian  machinery.  It  fully  exerted  its 
power  upon  the  educational  structure  and  would  not  permit  deviations 
from  its  vested  interests.  Man  for  his  own  good  was  not  the  focal 


point.  Rather,  concern  was  for  man  who  has  to  be  trained  to  fulfill 
his  national  duties  and  contribute  to  the  demands  put  forward  by  the 
political  leadership.  The  nation  was  of  concern,  man's  freedom  and 
happiness  was  ignored  in  the  totality. 

The  Establishment  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  1949 

In  1979,  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (GDR)  celebrated  its 
30th  anniversary  as  an  independent  German  state.  The  foundation  of 
that  state  was  determined  by  the  end  of  World  War  II,  which  brought 
the  end  of  the  "Third  Reich"  and  Hitler’s  totalitarian  regime,  and  saw 
the  division  of  Germany  into  four  sectors,  each  of  which  was  governed 
by  an  organizational  unit  of  one  of  the  four  military  Allies.  The 
eastern  region  came  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  also 
became  governed  by  a  new  political  and  ideological  system,  Marxism 
as  shaped  under  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

Problems  concerning  Germany  as  a  whole  were  to  be  handled  by  the 
Inter-Allied  Council.  However,  Germany's  future  as  a  nation  remained 
an  undetermined  matter  following  the  war.  This  point  became  an 
important  issue  during  the  Soviet  occupation  of  the  East  German  sector 
since  the  USSR  was  an  industrial  and  military  power  second  only  to  the 
United  States  (McAuley,  1977:38).  With  the  political  control  endowed 
it,  the  USSR  was  able  to  exert  its  prevailing  political  ideology  upon 
one  of  the  major  sectors  of  Germany.  The  USSR  hoped  to  govern  all  of 
Germany.  However,  the  Allied  forces  of  the  Western  regions 
objected  strongly  to  such  a  future  political  option.  General  Clay  of 
the  USA,  in  charge  of  the  southern  German  zone  and  the  major  determi¬ 
nant  of  the  future  of  Germany,  strongly  objected  to  a  communistically 
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governed  state  projecting  into  Western  Europe  and  endangering  the 
liberal  capitalist  systems  of  the  same  and  the  Western  world  in  general. 

The  so-called  "Cold-War"  therefore  had  its  beginning  in  the 
East-West  relations  developing  in  1946  and  lasting  into  the  sixties. 

It  consisted  of  the  conflict  of  power  and  ideology  between  the 
communist  oriented  and  the  democratic  liberal  states.  Here,  antago¬ 
nistic  confrontations  engaged  the  entire  possible  scale  of 
political  instrumentation,  from  economic  pressure  (embargo)  to  mass¬ 
activating  propaganda  (mass-media)  (Von  Bredow,  1977:511),  in  both 
political  camps. 

The  Inter-Allied  Control  Council  was  unable  to  handle  the  East- 
West  tensions  (Heidenheimer  and  Kommers,  1975:36),  and  the  WTestern 
Allied  forces  were  incapable  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  entire 
nation's  future  against  Soviet  demands.  The  Council's  dissolution  in 
1947  (DTV-Atlas,  1973:219)  allowed  the  USSR  to  exert  its  full  politi¬ 
cal  force  and  administrative  system  on  the  East  German  zone.  To 
establish  a  political  barrier  against  Soviet  expansionism  and  to 
demarcate  between  "socialist- capitalist"  and  "liberal- capitalist"  terri¬ 
tories,  the  Western  Allies  began  to  move  toward  the  foundation  of  a 
constitution  for  the  remaining  three  sectors.  This  action  was 
paralleled  by  developments  in  the  east  (Grunenberg,  1979:7).  The 
result  was  the  foundation  of  two  states  in  1949  --  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  with  a  democratic  constitution,  and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  with  a  marxian  or  socialist  constitution  (Spittmann  and 
Helwig,  1969:973).  The  ideological  and  administrative  layout  of  the 
GDR  was  based  on  Soviet  civil  legislation. 

The  Socialist  Unity  Party  (Sozialistische  Einheitsparty  Deutsch- 
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lands),  SED,  became  the  primary  political  organ.  It  initiated 
"scientific  socialism"  and  became  the  executer  of  the  "law  of  history". 
As  such,  the  party  claims  possession  of  the  "right  consciousness"  and 
knowledge  of  the  "objective  needs  and  interests"  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  (Von  Cube,  1978:110)  thereby  taking  participatory  and  political 
responsibility  out  of  the  hands  of  the  general  population.  The  party, 
within  its  ideological  supposition  is  determined  to  develop  a  strong 
socialist  society  that  eventually  will  lead  to  communism.  In  this 
realm,  education  is  defined: 

...  to  liberate  the  labour  force  from  exploitation 
and  oppression  ....  For  all  members  of  society  it 
opens  the  possibility  to  expand  their  creative 
abilities,  to  obtain  a  high  education,  to  use  its 
democratic  rights  and  liberty  for  the  onwardst 
development  of  the  socialist  society,  universally 
to  develop  their  personality  (Dokumentation,  1974: 

1). 


According  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  Margot  Honecker,  "our  party 
always  has  to  consider  the  formation  and  education  of  youth,  its 
preparation  for  the  communist  future  to  be  a  social  request"  (Dokumenta¬ 
tion,  1974:2).  For  the  political  leaders  this  education  proves  to  have 
been  appropriate  because: 

...  our  successful  economic  development  is  also 
the  result  of  our  people's  diligence  and  creative¬ 
ness,  having  been  freed  from  exploitation,  as  well 
as  the  growing  international  cooperation  --  chiefly 
that  of  the  socialist  countries,  but  also  that  of 
other  nations  (Brie,  1979:10). 

An  education  concerned  with  all  members  of  society  ought  to  be 

made  available  to  everyone  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  opportunity  and 

access  to  obtain  knowledge  for: 

...  the  further  exaltation  of  the  materialistic  and 
cultural  level  of  life  on  the  basis  of  a  high  devel¬ 
opmental  pace  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  scientific- 
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technological  progress  and  the  growth  of  work 
productivity  (Dokumentation,  1974:1). 

Physical  Education  Between  1945  and  1960 

Educational  and  economic  planning,  together  with  the  political 
structuring,  took  a  number  of  years  to  take  shape  and  to  show  first 
signs  of  success.  A  first  step  was  the  centralization  of  economic 
a political  decision  making.  In  1952  the  existing  five  Laender  were 
divided  into  14  administrative  districts  (Spittmann  and  Helwi^g,  %969: 

980).  Every  district  became  governed  by  a  district  council.  This 
district  council's  advisory  board  obtained  its  seat  in  East  Berlin. 

Both  became  subject  to  the  executive  of  the  socialist  government,  the 
c-entral  committee  of  the  SED.  Thus,  state  government  is  executed  by 
one  political  organism  representing  all  members  of  society  and  the 
economic-political  function  of  the  state.  Within  this  realm,  one 
government  educational  order  is  to  be  adhered  to  totally  and  equally  by 
all  14  administrative  centres  and  their  organizations.  In  the  interest 
of  universal  prosperity,  workers  are  required  to  follow  the  party's 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  construction  of  the  socialist  society 
by  adhering  to  the  decisions  established  by  the  SED. 

^To  educate  the  population  properly  in  Marxist-Leninist  principles, 
for  this  purpose  and  to  proclaim  constant  friendship  with  the  USSR,  the 
training  of  teachers  and  leaders  was  provided  in  the  Soviet  Union  up  to 
1955  (Gilbert,  1980:40).  Further  training  for  national  leaders  was  given 
through  the  Karl  Marx  Academy  which  was  established  in  Berlin  in  1946 
(Spittmann  and  Helwig,  1969:968).  By  1955,  the  most  pertinent  demand 
for  ideologically  well  trained  instructors  and  administrators  was  met. 
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and  further  training  was  undertaken  within  the  GDR. 

To  conform  with  ideological  conviction,  the  "Einheitsschulen" 
(uniform  schools)  became  the  required  educational  institution  for  every 
child  to  attend.  The  major  objective  was  to  prepare  youth  for  tech¬ 
nical  and  engineering  schools  in  order  to  obtain  the  goals  of  the 
Five-Year  Plan  as  stated  by  Ulbricht  at  the  3rd  Party  Congress  on 
July  22,  1950  (Hearnden,  1977:55).  The  economic  layout  was  based  on 
the  Soviet  economic  model. 

The  "Cold  War",  the  tension  between  East  and  West  Germany,  the 
need  for  technological  advancement  and  economic  development  to  justify 
the  existence  of  an  independent  German  state,  and  the  "systematic 
construction  of  the  foundation  of  socialism"  (Hearnden,  1977:54) 
caused  an  extension  of  the  Einheitsschulen  to  11  years.  It  also 
influenced  the  abolition  of  the  traditional  academic  Gymnasium,  or 
Secondary  School,  as  an  educational  institution  due  to  its  principles 
which  were  foreign  to  socialist  ideology.  The  Gymnasium  created 
"bourgeois"  and,  as  such,  class-oriented,  properties.  It  was  recognized 
as  anti-humanistic,  and,  as  such,  was  an  unacceptable  element  for  the 
SED  within  a  socialist  political  concept. 

Contrary  to  the  latter  development,  any  education  teaching  system 
was  permitted  within  physical  education.  As  Dr.  Schaarschmidt  and 
Dr.  Bako,  two  eye  witnesses  of  that  time,  pointed  out,  there  was  an 
extreme  shortage  of  teachers,  equipment,  facilities,  and  finances  to 
overcome  the  existent  problems.  According  to  Ewald,  the  chief  of  the 
DTSB  (Deutschen  Turn  -  und  Sport lund),  there  was  nothing  in  regard  to 
physical  education  and  sport  in  the  GDR  following  World  War  II  (Gilbert, 
1980:40).  Up  to  the  mid-fifties,  the  curricula  were  based  more  on  a 
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participatory  than  an  instructional  layout.  Despite  the  existence  of  a 
Soviet  plan  to  reconstruct  the  educational  system,  including  physical 
education  (Hearnden,  1977:21),  this  plan  never  became  available. 
Curricula,  objectives  and  a  philosophical  statement  were  absent  during 
the  first  years  of  the  GDR' s  existence. 

Military  drilling  and  calisthenics,  as  exercised  between  1933  and 
1945,  were  represented  as  well  as  a  variety  of  sports  such  as  soccer, 
indoor  and  outdoor  tea®  handball,  and,  where  possible,  ice  hockey. 

Where  swimming  pools,  lakes,  rivers  or  an  accessible  shore  existed, 
aquatics  were  taught.  Wfftre  gymnasia  were  still  intact,  small  game 
activities  and  gymnasti'cs  were  instructed.  More  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  development  of  a  central  sports  organization  than  on  physical 

education,  based  on  studies  undertaken  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Gilbert, 

> 

1980:39)  and  much  in  line  with  traditional  German  sport  clubs  as 
emerged  through  the  Weimar  Republic.  The  "right  to  sport",  as  stated 
in  the  constitution  (Gilbert,  1980:48),  leading  toward  a  mass  program 
and,  from  1952,  on  to  competitive  sports  (Gilbert,  1980:39),  was 
established  prior  to  a  physical  education  layout  in  all  schools. 

Public  sport  was  fostered  more  than  physical  education  and  served  as  a 
basis  for  curriculum  con^^it  in  schools. 

Besides  certified  physical  educators,  any  academic  subject  teacher 
may  have  had  to  instruct  physical  education.  Due  to  an  unavailability 

i 

of  teaching  personnel,  physical  education  served  in  lieu  of  other 
school  subjects,  up  to  1956.  In  the  case  of  absent  school 
facilities,  local  community  sports  facilities  which  were  established 
faster  than  educational  buildings  were  used  as  well  as  any  field  for 
activities.  Total  adherence  to  the  teachers'  class  structure  and 
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program  development  was  paramount.  As  in  the  decades  beforehand,  the 
teacher  was  the  absolute  authority  and  was  to  be  acknowledged  without 
question  as  the  only  leader. 

With  Stalin’s  death  in  1953,  the  USSR’s  politbureau ' s  activities 
concentrated  on  the  national  scene  of  the  USSR.  Yet,  on  the  political 
level,  the  GDR  continued  to  emphasize  its  deep  friendship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  political  course  began  to  take  a  more 
relaxed  orientation.  Within  the  educational  realm,  however,  in  1952 
the  Soviet  model  for  educational  institutions  for  children  with 
exceptional  endowments  in  music,  arts,  modern  languages,  and  sports 
was  adopted.  After  that,  despite  some  years  of  less  pronounced 
implementation  of  these  programs,  teachers  constantly  tried  to  seek 
out  the  most  gifted  and  developed  athletes.  These  schools  grew  from  2 
in  1952  to  22  eight  years  later  (Gilbert,  1980:90,  103;  Childs  in 
Riordan,  1978:87). 

The  "humanist  tenet  has  been  promoted  a  civil  right  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  GDR"  (Panorama  DDR,  1978:10).  This  statement 
serves  as  justification  for  pupil  selection  beginning  in  the  fourth 
grade.  They  obtain  advancement  in  a  particular  area  --  the  realm  in 
which  they  surpass  other  youth.  The  SED  justifies  this  system  not  as 
developing  an  elite  group  within  the  state,  and  as  such  foreign  to 
Marxian  philosphy,  but  as  humanistic  by  acknowledging,  promoting  and 
rewarding  those  endowed  with  special  abilities,  those  who  would  other¬ 
wise  probably  not  have  the  opportunity  for  qualitative  development 
(Dokumentation,  1974:10). 

This  method  shows  a  selection  mechanism  that  serves  the  future  of 
the  state.  Future  scientists  and  artists  will  be  educated  within  the 
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ideological  parameters  of  the  state,  they  will  be  fostered  to  increase 
their  performance  output,  they  will  become  models  for  the  society  in 
general,  they  will  be  valuable  workers  for  the  progression  of  the 
state,  and  they  will  most  likely  contribute  to  the  international 
prestige  of  the  GDR.  They  will  be  productive  on  their  own  personal 
basis  for  the  interest  and  good  of  the  party,  the  happiness  of  the 
state,  and  in  turn  will  be  rewarded  for  their  societal  considerations 
by  the  party. 

In  regard  to  physical  education,  the  students  in  these  boarding 
schools  obtain  daily  athletic  instruction  and  simultaneously  are  taught  in 
all  other  school  subjects.  They  have  to  perform  well  in  all  educational 
subjects  or  they  will  lose  their  special  rights  to  be  educated  in 
these  schools  or  even  to  compete  internationally  (Gilbert,  1980:103). 

This  has  to  be  the  case  if  the  entire  educational  system  is  to  be  based 
on  equality  of  learning.  Overemphasis  on  the  specific  abilities  and 
underemphasis  on  other  educational  subjects  would  be  against  the 
educational  principle.  It  also  would  create  the  opposite  of  the  "well- 
rounded  socialist  personality",  and,  as  such,  is  a  foreign  criterion 
to  the  GDR' s  system. 

The  first  major  school  reform  was  implemented  in  1956.  In  line 
with  Marxian  principles  of  equality  and  opportunity  of  education,  on 
January  1,  1957,  tuition  was  abolished  (Spittmann  and  Helwig,  1969: 

992),  and  the  costs  of  educational  materials  became  mainly  carried  by 
the  state.  The  polytechnical  school  became  the  only  accepted  educa¬ 
tional  institution. 

At  this  time,  the  first  governmental  orders  appeared  in  regard  to 
physical  education.  They  were  minor  compared  to  the  endeavors  which 
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strove  to  educate  youth  to  be  prepared  to  gainfully  participate  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  economic  Five- Year- Plan.  The  time  periods  alloted 
to  physical  education  at  that  time  remain  today:  2  hours  per  week 
for  grades  1  through  3,  3  hours  per  week  for  grades  4  through  6,  2 
hours  per  week  for  grades  7  through  10  and  the  later  added  grades,  11 
through  14  (Dokumentation,  1970:2),  in  the  extended  poly technical  high 
schools  (Erweiterte  Poly technische  Oberschule). 

With  the  establishment  of  a  structure  of  physical  education, 
trained  specialists  increasingly  taught  calisthenics,  track  and  field, 
swimming,  soccer,  team  handball  (indoors  and  outdoors),  waterpolo, 
basketball,  and  gymnastics.  The  lessons  became  interspersed  with  the 
established  state  ideology.  Gymnastics,  swimming  and  track  and  field 
became  and  have  remained,  of  major  concern  to  acquire  basic  body  control 
and  enhance  cardiovascular  development  (Gilbert,  1980:90),  serving  as 
the  foundation  of  overall  voluntary  sports  participation  (Childs  in 
Riordan,  1978:84;  Dokumentation,  1970:1). 

According  to  Heidenheimer  and  Kommers  (1975:295,  296): 

...  between  1950  and  1954,  the  Communist  Party 
'apparatchiks'  with  little  formal  education  held 
absolute  sway  over  the  development  of  the  economy. 

The  period  from  1954  to  1958  witnessed  the  rising 
influence  of  economic  managers,  but  before  the 
close  of  the  period,  several  economic  function- 
aires  ...  were  purged  for  'managerialism',  a  term 
signifying  the  subordination  of  communism  to 
technology.  The  next  five  years  saw  the  emergence 
of  a  'new  intelligentsia'  whose  impact  upon  the 
composition  of  the  SED  ...  [was  notable];  the  new 
technocrats  were  younger  men  trained  and  socialized 
in  the  GDR  itself  and  thus  presumed  more  trust¬ 
worthy  than  the  older  managerial  elite. 

This  new  technocratic  elite  became  the  reformers  of  the  system, 
which  they  attempted  to  bring  into  existence  in  the  1960s.  The  members 
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of  this  group  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  new  economic  system 
introduced  by  governmental  laws  in  1963,  and  which  universally  applied 
to  all  14  administrative  districts.  These  changes  fell  in  line  with 
the  striving  for  power  by  one  man,  Walter  Ulbricht. 

Dissatisfied  with  his  secondary  governmental  position  following 
the  foundation  of  the  state,  he  increasingly  began  to  exercise  his 
power  and  influence  over  the  party  organization  of  the  SED.  His 
striving  for  domination  became  apparent  when  he  began  to  possess  more 
authority  than  the  chairman  of  the  party  and  the  Council  of  the 
Ministers.  Ulbricht' s  opportunity  came  with  Pieck's  death  in  1960, 
and  when  the  position  of  the  president  was  replaced  by  a  24-person 
Council  of  State,  similar  to  the  USSR's  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  (Spittmann  and  Helwig,  1969:1002). 

Proving  his  political  power  to  the  Council  members,  Ulbricht 
elected  himself  president  of  this  body.  He  thereby  even  excelled 
Stalin  (Heidenheimer  and  Kommers,  1975:278)  "by  simultaneously  holding 
the  position  of  head  of  state,  vice-chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
(then  about  40  members),  and  general  secretary  of  the  SED."  From  that 
time  on,  party  discipline  and  leadership,  firmly  controlled  by  Ulbricht, 
played  a  decisive  role:  "the  party  is  the  engine,  the  cleanest,  the 
most  progressive,  element"  (Putnam,  1974:322).  The  unity  of  leader¬ 
ship  did  not  permit  opposition  against  the  regime,  exercised  through 
the  SED,  or  the  ideology.  Ulbricht  was  determined  to  foster  economic 
progress,  socialism,  and  the  educational  system  as  functional  entities 
for  the  service  of  the  whole  state  according  to  his  desires.  Therefore, 
total  state,  educational,  economic  and  social  development  became  stream¬ 
lined  into  the  directional  operative  of  Ulbricht.  Deviation  from  the 
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established  order  in  any  way  was  impossible  and,  through  governmental 
policing,  was  immediately  inhibited. 

The  GDR  faced  serious  problems  in  striving  for  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  the  political-economic  spheres.  The  partition  of 
Germany  had  left  the  industrial  centres  as  well  as  coal  and  iron 
resources  in  the  West.  Thus,  the  GDR  occupied  more  farmland  than 
industrial  area.  This  situation  curtailed  the  desire  to  establish  a 
strong  industrial  nation,  to  found  a  technocratic  society  and  to  expand 
into  an  internationally  competitive  market  partner.  There  was  no  Marshall 
Plan  in  operation  such  as  that  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
to  help  rebuild  industry.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  occupiers  relocated 
whole  factories,  claimed  ownership  of  many  of  those  left  behind,  and 
demanded  other  reparations  (Putnam,  1974:319)  in  light  of  Germany's 
defeat  in  World  War  II.  In  addition,  many  young  scientists  and 
experienced  managers  fled  to  the  West,  creating  a  gap  in  expertise. 

The  erection  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  August  1961  and  other  stringent 
means  imposed  upon  the  population  in  the  60s,  together  with  the 
emergence  of  socialist  and  managerially  trained  specialists,  began  to 
bridge  the  gap.  Ulbricht  used  his  authority  to  obtain  the  demanded 
political  power  position,  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  creed  in  his 
interests,  and,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  divert  the  problems  the 
GDR  had  faced  in  the  1.950s, 

The  relationship  with  West  Germany  was  an  additional  problem. 

The  GDR  struggled  for  international  political  acceptance,  on  one  hand, 
and  for  a  union  of  both  Germanies  under  the  socialist  banner,  on  the 
other  hand  (Lindemann,  1974:415).  Both  interests  called  for  a  strong 
economic  and  politically  based  nation,  in  conjunction  with  a  thoroughly 
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organized  socialist  educational  system  guaranteeing  progress  in 
technology  and  agriculture.  These  developments  were  important  in 
light  of  political  pressure  exerted  upon  the  GDR  and  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  reunification  interests  of  the  then  conservative  democratic- 
capitalist  government  of  the  Federal  Republic,  supported  by  its 
allies  in  the  liberal-capitalist  nations,  especially  the  USA.  The 
GDR  needed  to  establish  international  credentials  and  prestige  through 
economic  and  technologic  progress  and  competitiveness.  It  needed  to 
establish  a  basis  on  which  its  existence  became  a  justified  matter. 

Educational  Reforms  in  the  1960s 

At  the  sixth  party  congress  in  1963,  the  SED  leadership  decided 
to  divert  the  educational  planning  from  the  economic  Five-Year  Plan. 
However,  technologic-economic  aims  remained  a  decisive  factor  for 
educational  endeavors.  In  1963,  the  target  point  for  education 
became  the  year  1980  (Vogt,  1969:11).  Every  curricula  and  educational 
institution  had  to  be  geared  toward  obtaining  the  most  optimal  intel¬ 
lectual,  theoretical,  practical,  and  physical  development.  To  create 
a  universally  developed  socialist  personality,  and  to  master  the 
scientific  and  technological  revolution  (Vogt,  1969:11)  in  1965,  the 
law  of  the  unitary  socialist  education  system  was  introduced.  It 
encompassed  the  years  from  age  4,  through  a  three  year  kindergarten 
period,  on  to  all  formal  education,  including  extended  school  services, 
adult  education,  and  political  cultural  mass  work. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  foundation  of  the  new  educational 
system  resulted  in  an  emphasis  on  establishing  a  well  rounded 
socialist-based  and  progressive  school  structure.  As  well,  conferences 
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emerged  such  as  that  in  regard  to  physical  education  in  1962  (Baeskau, 
1963:238),  and  in  East  Berlin  in  1964  (Goeldner,  1964:1094).  Also 
recognized  were  the  first  professional  journals  with  research  under¬ 
taken  in  every  field  of  education.  Concerning  physical  education, 
these  included  publications  such  as  Theorie  und  Praxis  der  Koerperkultur, 
Paedagogik,  and  Koerpererziehung.  These  journals,  in  conjunction  with 
the  papers  published,  were  subject  to  investigation  and  inquiry  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  SED  for  their  adherence  to  and  appropriate 

implementation  of  a  socialist  educational  content.  Communiques  of 
the  SED  were  circulated  among  politicians  and  educators  (Roeblitz, 
1964:1050).  These  actions  served  the  party  organization  by  establishing 
feedback  from  professionals  in  order  to  discover,  disclose,  and  inte¬ 
grate  the  acquired  and  constantly  growing  body  of  knowledge  into  the 
educational  realm.  It  served  to  bring  about  a  more  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  opportunities  and  limitations  of  physical  education  and  school 
sports  (Childs  in  Riordan,  1978:85). 

The  overall  objectives  of  education,  derived  from  these  activities 

we  re : 

a)  to  closely  connect  general  education  with  the  reality  of  life; 

b)  to  accommodate  the  educational  context  with  the  most  updated 
knowledge  in  science,  technology,  and  social  culture; 

c)  to  guarantee  a  realistic,  specifically  socialist,  education 
centered  around  the  education  for  work;  and 

d)  to  construct  an,  in  itself,  balanced  and  closed  totality, 
whereby  each  single  branch  of  the  system  is  comprehended  in 
context  as  well  as  in  structure  (Vogt,  1969:12;  Hearnden,  1977: 
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To  reach  these  aims,  the  following  tasks  had  to  be  accomplished 
within  each  educational  discipline,  including  physical  education 
(then  labelled  physical  culture)  (Hearnden,  1977:220): 

-  the  warrantee  of  the  equal  right  of  education 
for  all  citizens; 

-  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  culture  and 
education; 

-  the  education  for  a  collective,  conscious  state 
citizen  and  for  moral  conduct; 

-  the  mediation  of  extensive  knowledge  of  Marxian- 
Leninism; 

-  the  understanding  of  the  laws  of  developments  of 
nature  and  society  according  to  Marxian- Leninism; 

-  the  acquisition  of  a  strong  socialist  conviction; 

-  the  education  of  youth  to  be  responsible  citizens; 

-  the  education  to  conscious  action  for  socialism 
through  participation  of  youth  on  the  solution  of 
tasks ; 

-  the  education  to  love  the  GDR  and  to  have  pride 
in  the  GDR; 

-  the  education  to  ethnic,  national  friendship, 
socialist  patriotism,  and  internationalism, 
especially  in  love  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  for 
the  Soviet  people; 

-  the  education  of  love  to  work  and  to  respect  the 
workers ; 

-  the  connection  of  culture  and  education  with  pro¬ 
ductive  activity; 

-  the  constant  advancement  of  the  entire  educational 
means ; 

-  the  aim  for  the  promotion  of  especially  gifted  and 
talented  pupils; 

-  the  promotion  of  creative  work  and  independent 
research; 

-  the  qualification  of  youth  to  independent  learning/ 
studying  with  the  help  of  appropriate  informational 
and  educational  material  (Vogt,  1969:13). 

Additionally,  within  the  curricula  of  different  disciplines, 
propositions  were  stated  for  interdisciplinary  collaboration  (Hearnden, 
1977:270).  The  intention  was  to  strengthen  the  political  and  moral 
educational  components. 

It  can  be  recognized  that  the  intertwined  system  of  society, 
state,  and  economy  was  a  factor  in  the  educational  realm.  Here, 
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every  subject  was  based  on  ideologic  as  well  as  economic  determinators 
influencing  the  structure  and  future  aspects  of  subject  curricula. 
There  was  no  single  entity,  no  educational  discipline,  standing  in 
itself  for  its  own  good.  Every  intellectual  and  practical  learning 
process  was  tied  to  the  entire  socio- politic-economic,  and  overall 
educational,  progress.  There  was  unity  and  totality  of  interest 
exerted  upon  every  child  and  adult.  There  was  no  diversion  possible, 
permitted  and  even  thinkable.  There  was  an  imposed  authoritarian 
stream  of  consciousness  regulating  every  individual’s  totally  uniform 
acceptance  of  the  established  rules  of  life. 

Physical  culture  consisted  of  a  combination  of  the  physical  and 
the  cultural,  German  tradition  and  socialist  training  principles.  A 
"socialist  physical  culture  is  the  systematic  shaping  of  the  processes 
of  the  physical  perfection  and  the  education  of  healthy  efficient 
citizens"  (Hellmann,  1967:1132).  Ulbricht  stated  that  "physical 
culture  and  education  has  to  be  a  firm  ingredient  of  the  cultural 
revolution  to  be  continued  and  absorbed  in  the  period  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  construction  of  socialism  in  the  GDR"  (in  Thiess  and  Kunath, 
1963:240).  Thus,  the  general  principles  of  education  are  prerequisite 
for  a  successful  physical  culture  program: 

The  development  of  modern  man  required  best 
cultural  refinement,  education  for  character 
strength  and  for  physical  perfection;  physical 
culture  and  sport  are  decisive  factors  for  the 
rise  of  national  health,  for  the  augmentation 
of  physical  efficiency  and  the  prolongation  of 
the  life  of  our  citizens.  Therefore,  in  the 
period  of  the  extensive  construction  of  social¬ 
ism,  physical  culture  and  sport  increasingly 
have  to  become  a  necessity  of  life  (Ulbricht 
in  Kunath  and  Thiess,  1964:503). 

The  time  alloted  to  physical  culture  instruction  has  been 


designated  appropriate,  especially  under  the  consideration  that 
activities  are  taught  which  prepare  youth  for  athletic  participation 
and  competition  in  school  clubs,  factory  and  community  organizations, 
as  well  as  on  the  national  and  international  competitive  level.  The 
latter  realms  are  of  extreme  importance  to  the  development  of  physical 
culture  curricula.  Physical  culture  instruction  is  a  preparation  for 
future  physical  participation.  Since  the  1960s,  the  subject  itself 
has  served  as  a  direct  feeder  system  to  the  national  and  international 
athletic  competitive  scene.  Thus,  the  activities  offered  are  directly 
in  line  with  those  in  which  the  GDR  is  able  to  obtain  the  most  inter¬ 
national  success  --  swimming,  track  and  field,  aquatics,  team  ball 
sports,  gymnastics,  wrestling,  rowing,  skiing,  and  skating.  Since 
the  reforms  became  operationalized,  the  prospective  athlete  is 
basically  prepared  within  the  school  context  within  which  he  was 
discovered.  He  is  selected  and  progressively  trained  for  national 
purposes,  for  international  prestige,  and  as  a  model  for  youth,  as 
well  as  a  symbol  of  national  strength,  dignity  and  socialist  personali 
in  national  sports  festivities.  Sports  clubs  and  schools  are  highly 
intertwined  elements,  the  latter  feeding  into  the  former,  the  former 
relying  on  the  developments  of  the  latter. 

A  state  directed  and  supported  field  of  recreational  activities 
during  school  life  and  for  adult  participation  is  made  available.  Yet 
out-of- school  clubs,  serving  as  recreational  organizations  in  general, 
are  in  line  with  those  activities  instructed  in  physical  culture 
classes.  There  is  no  special  separation  between  the  two  realms  of 
physical  conditioning.  The  sport  club  organizations  provide  training 
facilities  to  those  athletes  that  want  to  participate  in  competitions 
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and  championships  on  account  of  their  interests  in  individual  per¬ 
formance  and  because  they  want  to  represent  their  clubs.  Clubs  offer 
GDR  sports  badges,  obtainable  at  three  performance  levels  in  six 
different  age  groups  with  norms  for  women  and  men.  "A  large  variety 
of  mass  sports  activities,  various  leisure  exercises  and  adequate 
sports  facilities  and  playgrounds  provide  sports  opportunities  for 
everybody  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  many  people  for  physical  exercises 
and  recreation"  (Dokumentation,  1970:1). 

Within  the  political  interest,  physical  education  objectives  in 
the  1960s  were  specific  to: 

1)  Develop  readiness  and  qualification  for  work  through  intro¬ 
duction  of  scientific- technical  progress  in  the  modern  socialist  pro¬ 
duction.  The  character  of  physical  work  has  been  further  led  and  the 
contrast  between  physical  and  mental  work  increasingly  became  and  is 
abrogated.  Mechanization  and  automation  of  production  demand  a 
healthy,  generally  efficient,  human  being,  entirely  operable,  endowed 
with  concentration,  energy,  accommodation,  assiduousness,  and  possessing 
capacity  for  resistance.  Since  through  the  modern  mode  of  production 
muscle  force  decreasingly  and  the  nerve  system  increasingly  are 
stressed,  physical  culture  and  education  had  to  be  included  as  a 
recreation  and  counter  force  to  support  the  entire  organism. 

2)  Develop  readiness  and  qualification  of  national  defense.  In 
modern  complex  military  action  and  modern  military  training,  the  soldier 
must  be  able  to  execute  all  orders  promptly,  exactly,  with  perserverance, 
and  with  prudence.  Thus,  one  has  to  learn  to  withstand  and  resist 
versatile  and  severe  physical  and  psychological  stress.  In  conjunction, 
the  constant  threat  of  foreign  military  action  through  use  of  atomic 
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weapons,  missiles  and  bacterial  poisoning  (especially  during  the  "Cold 
War"  period)  had  to  be  confronted  by  a  physically  strong  military 
nation  (Kunath  and  Thiess,  1964:505). 

3)  Preserve  and  promote  national  health.  Based  on  the  alter¬ 
ations  in  production  physical  education  was  required  as  a  recreating 
and  relaxing  factor,  and  to  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  performance 
and  capacity  for  resistance  of  the  organism  against  morbid  infections 
and  other  damaging  influences. 

4)  Find  a  high  sportive  performance  through  industrious  train¬ 
ing.  Training  shows  important  ways  to  further  the  physical  perfection 
of  man's  nature.  Maximum  physical  output  obtained  through  training 

is  of  great  importance  to  the  invigoration  of  the  internal  image  of 
the  GDR.  Training  and  physical  culture  and  refinement  in  the  various 
sports  are  constituents  of  a  cultural  recreation  organization  (Thiess 
and  Kunath,  1963:241).  Included  herein  is  the  notion  of  "touristic" 

--  organized  and  unorganized  sports  and  activities,  including  travel¬ 
ling,  performed  outside  of  schools  --  as  a  socialist  and  recreational 
tool  (Wieczisk,  Buchmann,  and  Hoffmann,  1963:749).  It  is  not  a 
subject  per  se,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  the  outcome  of  physical  culture 
during  adulthood  in  particular.  "Touristic"  stands  aside  from  compet¬ 
itive  endeavors,  yet  is  mainly  within  the  realm  of  sports  clubs,  and, 
as  such,  was  highly  emphasized  by  Ulbricht  (Hellmann,  1967:1132). 

Goeldner  (1964: 1095)  claims  that,  in  order  to  bring  all  of  the 
above  objectives  into  one  line,  pupils  have  not  just  to  be  recognized 
as  the  object  of  education  but  as  an  educational  subject  that  needs  to 
be  integrated  into  the  socio-economic  process  through  pedagogical 
preparation.  Goeldner  (1964:1095)  bases  his  criteria  on  the  development 


of  "concrete  socialist  education"  which,  in  turn,  is  based  on  altera¬ 
tion  of  character  and  behavior.  It  alters  the  pupils'  attitude  to  the 
instruction  per  se,  to  the  educational  institution,  and  to  the  total 
socio-economic  and  political  realm  of  society.  Personal  freedom  as 
being  negative  freedom  has  to  become  societal  freedom  which  in  turn 
will  become  positive  freedom  for  the  society  and  the  individual, 
guided  by  the  "fountainhead  of  truth",  the  party  (Heidenheimer  and 
Kommers , 197 5 : 292) .  Youth  is  thought  to  be  able  "to  analyze  its 
environment  and  thereby  solve  contradictions"  within  the  socio-economic 
process  (Goeldner,  1964:1095). 

Physical  Culture  in  the  1970s 

At  the  onset  of  the  new  decade,  every  discipline  was  based  on  a 
thoroughly  developed  curricula.  After  the  major  curricula  reform  of 
1968  (Hearnden,  1977:219,  220),  continuous  follow-up  work  was  under¬ 
taken  over  the  next  years  with  the  intention  of  discovering  any 
theoretical  and  practical  errors  or  additions.  Three  thousand  scien¬ 
tists  and  practitioners  employed  by  the  state  government  constantly 
worked  to  upgrade  the  developed  curricula  bases  (Brandis,  1970:824). 

Economic  developments  in  the  last  half  of  the  60s  permitted  the 
SED  to  provide  more  revenue  for  advances  in  areas  other  than  economics 
and  agriculture,  and  to  adhere  to  the  stated  interest  to  direct  the 
expansion  of  physical  culture  toward  the  needs  expected  to  arise  in 
the  1980s.  The  GDR  obtained  international  recognition  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  German  state,  and  was  no  longer  subject  to  unification  under  the 
federal  order  operating  in  the  West.  This  condition  was  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  of  Brandt,  former  mayor  of  West  Berlin,  then  Chancellor  of 
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the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  chairman  of  the  Socialist  Party,  and 
an  active  mediator  in  the  East-West  tensions  encompassing  the  two 
Germanies. 

The  70s  saw  the  first  generation  of  GDR  citizens  born  and  raised 

under  the  new  political  order: 

They  carry  no  holdovers  from  the  past  --  no 
memories  of  the  fascist  years,  of  the  war,  of 
the  early  difficult  times.  They  are  faithful  -- 
true  believers  in  the  party  --  but  not  afraid  to 
question  and  to  speak  their  mind  (Putnam,  1974: 

302). 

When  Honecker  replaced  Ulbricht  in  1971,  he  was  able  to  continue 
a  polity  that  was  based  on  former  grounds.  He  retained  his  position 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  State.  In  the  following  years,  he 
returned  the  power  of  state  from  the  Council  of  State  to  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  "rendering  it  once  again  the  more  important  body  of  the 
GDR"  (Heidenheimer  and  Kommers,  1975:289,  299).  He  also  began  to 
propose  and  implement  several  amendments  to  the  constitution  (DTV-Atlas, 
1971:280),  one  of  which  dealt  with  a  renewal  of  military  education 
and  "hate  of  the  enemy",  which  obtained  more  pronounced  efforts  within 
the  later  half  of  the  70s. 

For  the  entire  1970s,  the  Minister  of  Education  was  (and  is)  Margot 
Honecker.  Her  recommendations  are  subject  to  Central  Committee  approval, 
as  is  the  case  for  all  educational  institutions  in  the  14  administrative 
districts.  As  all  educational  institutions  have  to  adhere  to  the  one 
politically  deciding  organ,  deviations  are  impossible.  Closely  working 
with  the  Ministry  are  members  of  the  Free  German  Youth  (FDJ  and  the 
Central  Institute  for  Youth  Research  in  Leipzig  (Rudolph,  1969:766). 

The  latter  institution  today  serves  as  a  model  for  other  Eastern 
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European  governments  to  help  them  expand  their  educational  systems 
(Hille,  1970:207). 

The  governmental  focus  today  is  less  directed  toward  a  proper 
implementation  of  the  ideological  premise,  but  is  concerned  more  with 
the  technical  and  social  aspects  of  specific  policy  areas  (Heidenheimer 
and  Kommers,  1975:300).  Thus,  the  aspects  of  curricula  application 
are  of  a  greater  magnitude  than  previously. 

Every  physical  and  sport  activity  is  to  be  practised  schematically 
and  collectively,  fostering  the  molding  of  a  universally  educated 
person.  Education  is  inseparable  from  physical  culture  instruction 
in  that  it  is  linked  to  general  education  shaping  mechanisms.  Thus, 
sport  educators  in  the  GDR  have  the  task  of  developing  the  young 
athletes  entrusted  in  their  care  to  levels  of  physical  excellence  as 
well  as  ensuring  their  development  as  politically  conscious  human 
beings  who  energetically  participate  in  the  construction  of  socialism, 
honourably  represent  their  state  of  workers,  that  nurse  friendship 
with  all  peace  loving  human  beings,  and  strive  to  employ  the  laws  of 
socialist  morals  as  a  guide  for  their  personal  life  (Lewin,  et  al. , 

1970: 21). 

The  early  introduction  of  physical  activities  into  the  educational 

process  and  the  early  engagement  of  children  in  physical  culture  and 

sports  skills  will  improve  their  developmental  physical  and  mental 

constituents.  Herewith,  a  higher  stage  of  physical  and  psychological 

capacity  will  be  brought  about  that  meets  the  social  tasks  at  hand 

(Teller,  1969:906).  These  demands  are  inherent  in  the  objectives: 

...  to  promote  the  best  possible  promotion  of 
health  and  physical  performance  capacity  of  all 
citizens;  and  to  strive  for  a  unitary  development 


of  (socialist)  personality  through  active 
physical  activity  that  becomes  a  necessity  of 
life  (Schmolinsky,  et  al.  ,  1971:15;  Dokumenta- 
tion,  1978:2).  To  increase  as  manifold  as 
possible  the  youth's  performance  capacities 
for  a  regular  sports  participation  and  a  stimu¬ 
lated  capable  life  according  to  the  rules  of  a 
healthy  lifestyle;  and  to  foster  the  young 
generation's  health  standards  (Dokumentation, 

1978:2). 

Physical  activities  improve  cardiovascular  capacity  and  blood 
circulation,  and  it  "heightens  positive  nervous  activity"  (Marschner, 
1972:356).  Pupils  with  increased  participation  in  sport,  exercises 
and  physical  culture  instruction  obtain  normal  psychological  test 
results.  They  also  increase  their  range  of  motion  and  mental  capacity 
(Marschner,  1972:357),  and  they  reach  a  basic  level  of  competence 
(Gilbert,  1980:90).  Such  results  are  important  aspects  to  take  into 
account  and  to  promote  the  health  and  special  aspects  of  physical 
culture  and  sports  participation.  Today's  younger  generations  grow 
up  in  an  environment  that  is  marked  by  the  changing  character  of 
production.  Its  influence  on  social  life  presents  a  task  that  has  to 
be  facilitated  for  present  and  future  needs  through  engagement  in 
physical  activity  (Feist,  1974:1184).  Only  with  the  knowledge  gained 
through  research  in  various  fields  is  it  possible  to  reach  this  goal, 
and  to  accomplish  a  comprehensive  advancement  of  the  physical  per¬ 
fection  of  the  working  class  (Meinel  and  Schnabel,  1976:40,  41). 

The  objectives  lead  to  the  promotion  of  "the  natural  organic 
growth  and  development  process"  which,  in  turn,  "improves  the 
fundamental  biological  achievement  basis  of  children  and  youth  for 
all  actions  in  all  spheres  of  life"  (Marschner,  1972:352).  Every 
worker  has  to  be  a  physically  well  being.  Only  such  individuals  are 
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able  to  foster  economic  and  social  progress  in  cooperation  with  their 
co-workers.  There  shall  be  no  weak  link  hampering  the  achievement  of 
a  successful  socialist  enterprise  or  socialist  capitalist  development. 
It  ought  not  to  be  ignored  that  a  higher  state  of  economic  performance 
is  thought  to  lead  to  a  multiplied  economic-materialist  instrumenta¬ 
tion  of  society  and  each  individual  therein.  Yet,  to  continue  the 
upward  trend  in  this  regard,  physical  activities,  including  those 
labelled  "touristic",  have  to  be  made  available  to  all  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  mental  and  physical  stress  produced.  All  of  these 
factors  are  crucial  components,  intertwined  and  paramount,  in  the 
progression  toward  the  final  goal,  the  state  of  communism  (Mueller- 
Roemer,  1961:1021). 

The  SED  is  greatly  interested  not  only  in  fostering  the  economic 
prestige  of  the  state  nationally  and  internationally,  but  also  in  the 
realm  of  sports  and  international  athletic  competition  through  which 
the  national  reputation  will  be  further  enhanced.  Thus,  a  major 
objective  of  physical  culture  is  "guaranteeing  a  worthy  representation 
of  the  GDR"  (Schmolinsky ,  1971:  15)  through  physical  culture  classes, 
as  well  as  through  international  competition.  As  stated  before, 
physical  culture  serves  as  a  preparatory  mechanism  for  athletics  and 
sports  clubs. 

Physical  culture  is  also  thought  to  "ensure  the  physical  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  young  generation  for  national  defense"  (Schmolinsky, 
1971:15)  and  to  "guarantee  peace"  (Meinel  and  Schnabel,  1976:41).  The 
protection  of  the  GDR  is  not  only  a  task  of  the  National  Peoples'  Army, 
it  ought  to  be  of  concern  to  the  entire  population  under  the  principle 
"collectively  to  protect  what  collectively  has  been  constructed" 


. 


(Teller,  1969:903). 


The  peace  and  security  of  the  GDR  demands  the 
reliable  protection  of  the  socialist  society 
against  all  imperialist  attacks  and  plots. 

Protection  of  socialism,  that  is  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  protection  of  peace.  The  constant  perfec¬ 
tion  of  a  forceful  national  defense,  supported 
by  the  entire  population,  is  an  inseparable 
component  of  the  developed  social  system  of 
socialism,  and,  simultaneously,  a  national 
and  international  duty  of  the  German  socialist 
state  (Neues  Deutschland,  1969:5). 

"Peace  and  security,  a  further  implementation  of  a  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  between  states  of  different  social  orders  as  well  as  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  cooperation  in  mutual  interests"  (Dokumenta- 


tion,  1978:2),  prevents  imperialist  endeavors  to  take  possession  or 
endanger  the  socialist  economy  and  society.  "Socialist  patriotism  and 
proletarian  internationalism"  (Dokumentation,  1978:2)  are  components 
of  physical  culture.  "Civic  rights"  become  "civil  duties"  when  it 
comes  to  the  military-political  aims  of  the  SED.  Physical  and  tech¬ 
nical  military  preparation  have  been  offered  since  September  1,  1978 
in  all  schools  to  develop  physical  performance,  strength  and  knowledge 
in  technical  aspects  of  warfare  (Nawrocki,  1978:7).  The  training  is 
provided  within  the  school  environment  as  well  as  "in  the  field"  under 
the  professional  direction  of  military  personnel. 

The  Marxist-Leninist  pedagogic  recognizes  physical 
education  in  theory  and  practise  as  a  firm  part  of 
the  universal  socialist  education.  Undisputably , 
it  belongs  to  the  foundation  of  personality  develop¬ 
ment.  Deriving  therefrom  is  a  social  request  mani¬ 
fold  to  develop  physical  performance  especially  of 
youth,  to  foster  its  health,  to  stimulate  and 
enable  girls  and  boys  to  regularly  engage  in  sport 
activities,  as  well  as  for  conscious  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  a  healthy  lifestyle  (Reichenbach,  1978: 

3). 

Since  1953,  physical  education  has  been  a  core  subject.  In  the 
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1970s  it  also  became  a  major  criteria  for  transfer  into  the  next  class 
level.  The  course  grades  4  or  5  indicate  course  failure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  grade  1  course  may  serve  as  a  compensatory  element  for 
another  subject  (Krueger,  1970:165;  Reichenbach,  1978:5).  All  levels 
are  instructed  by  specialist  teachers  (Dokumentation,  1970:1).  The 
kindergarten  years  obtain  15  minutes  per  day  at  the  first,  15-20 
minutes  at  the  second,  and  20-25  minutes  at  the  third  stage  (Dokumenta¬ 
tion,  1974: 1) . 

Since  the  1960s,  the  overall  educational  objectives  have  been 
applied  to  children  in  all  levels  of  kindergarten  (ages  4  to  6)  (Vogt, 
1969:21).  The  first  stage  is  mainly  directed  toward  play  and  various 
game  situations  which  provide  the  opportunity  to  meet  other  children 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  social  and  specific  kindergarten 
environment,  which  attempt  to  satisfy  specific  age  related  needs  like 
the  activation  of  fantasy  and  creativity,  and  which  offer  opportunity 
to  become  involved  in  participating  in  the  life  of  adults.  It  also 
applies  the  objectives  of  learning,  exercising,  and  expanding  each 
child's  verbal  abilities  (Vogt,  1969:22).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  constructive  elements  are  introduced  to  teach  children 
the  importance  of  structural  developments. 

In  the  middle,  or  second,  age  group,  effort  is  directed  toward 
measuring  and  testing  one's  own  strength  in  a  collective  situation 
that  involves  the  entire  kindergarten  community  of  that  level.  This 
development  is  further  strengthened  through  the  introduction  of 
principles  of  cooperative  work  and  purposeful  participation  in  the 
construction  of  a  socialist  society.  Systematic  construction  of 
equipment  to  be  used  in  a  variety  of  activity  and  game  situations, 
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as  well  as  the  creation  of  new  games  to  be  handed  over  to  following 
kindergarten  participants,  are  constantly  fostered  (Vogt,  1969:23, 

24).  The  last  stage  leads  the  child  toward  the  formal  process  of 
later  schooling  and  to  fit  unproblematically  into  the  general 
universal  education  realm. 

In  the  1960s,  a  gap  was  discovered  between  the  mental  and  physical 
advancement  of  kindergarten  participants  and  children  who  had  been 
educated  at  home  prior  to  entry  into  the  universal  school.  To  bridge 
this  divergence,  the  Ministry  of  Education  introduced  an  obligatory 
one-year  kindergarten  year  for  every  child. 

In  the  poly technical  school,  the  time  allotment  for  physical 
culture  instruction  over  the  years  has  remained  identical.  There 
only  was  an  additional  3  hour  period  for  grades  4  through  6  (Dokumenta- 
tion,  1978:3).  These  classes  are  instructed  by  more  than  12,000 
specialized  teachers  (Reichenbach,  1978:5).  They  are  concerned  with 
establishing  a  basic  foundation  and  understanding  of  physical  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  first  grade  of  the  poly technical  school  (Dokumentation, 
1974:9),  followed  by  a  gradual  increase  and  specialization  in  all 
disciplines.  The  criteria  for  curricula  content  and  activities 
offered  at  the  universal  school  remained  identical  to  those  of  the 
1960s.  Activities  are  developed  over  the  years.  Instruction  is 
founded  on  a  seasonal  basis  and  according  to  geographic  and  material 
conditions  (Roemer,  1978:22).  Indoor  sports  such  as  volleyball, 
basketball,  and  team  handball,  as  well  as  dance,  weight  lifting, 
wrestling,  gymnastics  and  aquatics  are  taught  in  the  winter,  as  are 
general  outdoor  activities  such  as  skiing  and  ice  activities.  Aquatics 
are  also  taught  during  the  summer  months  in  outdoor  pools.  Military 
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exercises,  track  and  field  activities,  hiking,  rowing,  etc.  are 
taught  during  the  warmer  seasons. 

Basic  to  all  instruction  is  the  training  for  speed,  strength 
and  endurance  (Dokumentation,  1978:2),  overall  cardiovascular  fitness 
(Gilbert,  1979;  GDR  coach),  as  well  as  coordination  and  dexterity. 
Compulsory  instruction  in  swimming  is  provided  during  the  second  and 
third  years  (Dokumentation,  1978:2).  As  Gilbert  observed,  by  the 
age  of  ten,  every  child  has  acquired  the  basic  ability  to  swim  (Gilbert 
1980:90).  Every  pupil  swims  800m  per  day  of  instruction.  The  basis 
of  this  principle  is  the  "Law  of  Participation  of  Youth  in  the  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  GDR"  and  the  promotion  of  youth  at  school  and  work, 
in  sport  and  relaxation  (Roemer,  1978:22). 

Swimming  is  one  of  the  first  major  accomplishments,  a  task  to  be 
conquered.  The  attainment  of  following  instructions  is  a  step  closer 
to  becoming  the  real  socialist  human  being,  able  and  willing  to  carry 
on  and  participate  constructively  in  the  progression  of  the  state  and 
to  accept  the  order  established  by  the  authority  (the  party).  It  also 
is  a  recreational  tool  as  well  as  a  means  of  selecting  prospective 
swimmers  for  the  sport  schools.  Gilbert  recognized  that  those  children 
unable  to  accomplish  the  task  would  enter  a  remedial  program  in 
addition  to  regular  educational  and  physical  educational  instruction. 

Military  oriented  instruction  begins  in  kindergarten  with  simple 
terrain  exercises  and  games  thought  to  develop  basic  military  knowledge 
and  abilities  (Nawrocki,  1978:8).  Instruction  is  intensified  over  the 
following  years,  combining  ideological  theory  and  practical  training 
into  one  educational  unity  which  includes  pre-military  basic  training, 
Marxist-Leninis t  theory  of  war,  coining  the  socialist  motive  of  defense 
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first  aid,  shooting,  military  discipline  and  order,  competitions, 
military  sports,  etc.  (Nawrocki,  1978:8).  These  lectures  are  yet 
outside  the  immediate  realm  of  physical  culture  instruction.  However, 
both  are  taught  in  unison.  Two  hours  per  week  and  two  weeks  of  inten¬ 
sive  training  during  summer  vacations  are  spent  on  military  instruction. 
Today  pupils  from  the  ninth  grade  on  have  the  option  of  participating 
in  this  course  (Menge,  1978:8);  however,  from  1983  on,  it  will  be  a 
compulsory  unit  (Nawrocki,  1978:8). 

In  the  expansionistic  political-economic  interests  of  a  state,  it 
is  important  to  become  involved  in  Third  World  politics.  Developments 
there  have  to  be  connected  to  military  training  and  armament  (Nawrocki, 
1980:4).  Knowledge  in  these  areas  ought  not  be  left  to  a  specialized 
group  but,  in  line  with  the  concept  of  a  "well-rounded"  socialist, 
should  be  part  of  every  man's  and  woman's  education  for  effective 
application  in  conjunction  with  other  necessary  abilities  to  accomplish 
established  tasks. 


Summary 

The  authoritarian  style  of  physical  education  as  an  inherent 
feature  of  the  traditional  Germanic  system  remained  a  vital  element  in 
the  newly  established  state.  It  served  to  guarantee  the  implementation 
of  a  new  ideology  and  its  totally  intertwined  application  to  economic 
and  state  interests.  The  regulatory  mechanism  has  been  universally 
applied  to  all  institutions  through  the  ruling  party,  the  SED.  From 
the  beginning,  it  was  of  interest  to  the  governmental  authority  to 
interlace  all  educational  subjects  with  the  ideological  and  economic 
interests  of  growth,  as  well  as  to  unite  all  educational  disciplines 
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into  a  cohesive  whole.  Only  then,  it  was  argued,  would  the  "well- 
rounded  socialist  personality"  become  reality. 

As  in  Canada,  the  1960s  were  the  most  decisive  years  for  the 
establishment  of  a  foundation  in  education  and  physical  education. 

In  the  GDR  this  foundation  served  as  a  means  to  mold  man  as  an 
integrated  member  of  society;  man  who  would  constructively  engage  in 
the  scientific- technologic  revolution  and  the  building  of  a  socialist 
society.  Under  Ulbricht's  dictatorship,  the  state  began  to  prosper 
as  never  before.  Capitalist  production,  however,  negatively  influenced 
man's  single  and  additive  ability  to  withstand  work  stress  and  to 
compensate  for  it  through  healthy  engagements  in  physical  activities 
during  leisure  time.  Physical  culture  instruction  became  a  means  to 
counter  the  detrimental  effects  of  progressive  production  and  vigorous 
work  output.  It  was  an  educational  tool  that  provided  the  opportunity 
to  lead  workers  toward  regular  participation  in  physical  activities 
on  a  controlled  and  state  regulated  basis. 

Physical  culture  was  further  modelled  upon  international  athletic 
engagements  and  prestigous  representation  of  the  GDR.  Striving  for 
excellence,  especially  when  in  competition  with  West  Germany,  became 
a  drive  in  the  1960s.  It  was  a  means  to  show  national  prowess  and 
strength,  especially  important  since  this  was  not  yet  possible  in  the 
economic  sector.  From  then  on  physical  education  became  the  feeder 
system  for  high  performance.  Early  selection  mechanisms  and  constant 
scientific  research,  improvement  of  training  and  performance  output 
became  part  of  the  general  realm  of  physical  education.  It  further 
prepared  youth  for  their  adult  role  in  recreational  and  competitive- 
recreational  endeavors.  As  in  past  decades,  when  the  gymnastics  clubs 
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were  closely  tied  to  the  school  and  community  environment  in  Germany, 
the  community  and  factory  sports  clubs  were  closely  intertwined  with 
the  school  setting  in  the  GDR. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Leipzig  School  of  Physical  Culture  became 
the  major  institute  for  specialized  training  in  sports  administration, 
sports  science  in  biomechanics,  sports  medicine,  etc.,  as  well  as 
coaching  (Jahn,  1979).  Over  the  past  decade,  the  contrast  between  the 
Leipzig  Institute  and  the  eight  universities  preparing  "purely"  physical 
education  teachers  has  been  further  sharpened,  the  school  in  Leipzig 
being  rendered  the  most  important  scientific  research  and  training 
institute.  This  shows  the  focal  interest  of  the  GDR  government  to 
further  promote  the  subjects  of  sport  over  those  of  physical  culture. 

During  the  1970s,  the  structure  established  in  the  previous  years 
was  further  strengthened.  As  during  the  years  of  the  Cold  War,  despite 
its  political  and  economic  importance  gained  on  the  international 
market  and  more  favorable  arrangements  signed  with  the  FRG,  in  the  late 
1970s,  Honecker  reintroduced  military  aspects  into  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  system.  Stalin's  notion  of  imperialist  danger  was  revived  and 
will  be  further  materialized  in  the  future.  While  the  Canadian  scene 
shows  more  interest  in  the  personal  importance  and  enjoyment  of  physical 
activities  through  the  addition  of  the  natural  element,  in  the  GDR 
there  occurs  the  manifestation  of  man's  total  involvement  in  state 
interests  and  military,  authoritarian  aims. 

The  Cold  War,  in  particular,  affected  both  the  Canadian  and  East 
German  functional  development  of  a  physical  education  system.  These 
effects  were  dealt  with  in  relation  to  each  society's  peculiar  under¬ 
standing  of  democtatic  notions  manifested  within  their  constitutions. 
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It  is  necessary  to  investigate  both  elements  as  they  influence  the 
expectations  of  man  and  his  membership  in  society.  In  both  societies, 
by  claiming  to  adhere  to  democratic  principles,  men  became  subject  to 
governmental  interests  and  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  decision 
makers  recognized  physical  education  and  society  ought  to  be  function¬ 
ing.  The  difference  lie  in  the  application  of  governmental  orders  and 
the  proximity  to  international  conflict  management. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A  COMPARISON  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CANADA  AND  PHYSICAL 
CULTURE  IN  THE  GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  BASED  ON 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DEMOCRATIC- HUMANI SM 


The  Constitutions  of  Canada  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic 


A  "Liberal-Capitalist"  Society 

In  comparing  the  two  societies  and  their  use  of  physical  education 
within  proclaimed  humanitarian-democratic  considerations,  both  the 
prevailing  political  ideology  as  well  as  the  socio-economic  situation 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Both  nations  base  their  conduct  of 
affairs  on  a  set  of  beliefs  that  best  serve  the  maintenance  of  cultural 
values  and  influence  society's  progression.  (Such  beliefs  are  mani¬ 
fested  in  their  "ideal-type"  preambles  and  have  been  part  of  the 
references  given  to  20th  century  sociological  investigations  as  stated 
in  Chapter  I.  )  These  convictions,  arrived  at  over  time  through 
philosophical  debate  and  political  development,  are  manifested  in  the 
constitutions  of  both  states.  In  Mill's  terms  (1956:27): 

There  are,  it  is  alleged,  certain  beliefs  so 
useful,  not  to  say  indispensable,  to  well-being 
that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  governments  to 
uphold  these  beliefs  as  to  protect  any  other 
interest  of  society.  In  a  case  of  such  necessity, 
and  so  directly  in  line  of  their  duty,  something 
less  than  infallibility  may,  it  is  maintained, 
warrant,  and  even  bind,  governments  to  act  on 
their  own  opinion  confirmed  by  the  general 
opinion  of  mankind. 

Within  this  context,  it  has  to  be  made  explicit  that  other  belief 
systems  have  exerted  their  value  systems  upon  either  one  of  the  two 
states.  Both  Canada  and  the  GDR  are  political  entities  which  came 
into  existence  through  the  decisive  influence  of  another  stronger. 
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political  power  and  ideological  system. 

Canada,  in  particular,  was  subject  to  regulations  and  ideological 
beliefs  established  by  the  government  of  Britain,  which  in  turn  was 
influenced  by  the  philosophic  considerations  of  Europe.  As  Clark 
(1976:226)  states,  Spencer,  Hobhouse  and,  later,  Ginsberg  influenced 
the  sociological  tradition  of  Canadian  scholars.  The  social  scientists 
of  the  United  States  secured  their  knowledge  largely  through  training 
in  Germany.  Yet,  is  was  "British  trained  scholars  like  Ashley,  Wrong, 
Waugh,  Mavor,  Drummond,  the  senior  Keirstead  and  Clark  who  dominated 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  disciplines  of  modern  history,  economics 
and  political  science  in  the  Canadian  universities"  (Clark,  1976:226).  As 
Clark  continues,  they  carried  on  the  British  sociological  tradition,  and 
over  the  decades  of  the  20th  century,  combined  them  with  the  methodology  of 
American  sociology.  They  promulgated  an  individualistic,  democratic  and 
humane  society  which  in  actuality  never  existed. 

The  GDR,  on  the  other  hand,  became  subject  to  Stalinism  and  Soviet 
administration,  fabricating  a  basis  of  political  order  for  future 
developments.  The  Stalinized  Marxian  theory  was  the  major  dominating 
ideology.  No  tradition  existed  equivalent  to  the  Canadian  scene. 

However,  political  belief  and  sociological  methodology  became  one,  each 
being  used  as  a  supportive  argument  for  the  other  to  further  society's 
belief  system  in  the  Marxian  philosophy  of  man  in  society. 

Thus,  both  societies  are  satellite  states  of  a  major  dominant 
popular  thought.  Simultaneously,  in  conjunction  with  their  particular 
past,  they  have  been  subject  to  influences  from  other  nations.  In  the 
GDR,  the  historic 'Germanic  tradition  of  administration  and  educational 
discipline  lived  on  and  continued  to  contribute  to  the  authoritarian 
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mechanism  exerted  for  state  developmental  purposes.  In  the  case  of 
Canada,  the  United  States  particularly  influenced  the  socio-economic 
realm.  European  educational  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  infiltrated 
the  field  of  physical  education  and  early  sociological  methods  of 
investigation. 

Since  the  constitutions  of  societies  provide  a  major  basis  for 
understanding  their  operational  framework,  Canada's  and  the  GDR's 
po litic- ideologic  foundations  need  to  be  examined.  In  1867,  a  consti¬ 
tution  for  Canada  had  not  yet  been  established.  Only  through  legis¬ 
lative  amendments  was  a  charter  developed  that  today  is  named  the 
Constitution  of  Canada.  The  United  States  entirely  cut  their  political, 
although  not  their  intellectual,  ties  with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  proclaiming  an  independent  nation  in  1787.  Canada,  however, 
remained  part  of  the  British  Dominion  and  subject  to  British  sovereignity. 
In  view  of  this  development,  the  BNA  Act  "should  be  viewed  as  a  treaty" 
(Lord  Carnarvan  in  Riddell,  1923:8).  It  was  a  treaty  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  and  the  English  parliament  and  the  Queen,  to  be 
expanded  over  all  ten  provinces  and  two  territories  in  the  decades  to 
come.  Terms  were  arranged  under  which  the  Dominion  of  Canada  obtained 
increasing  political  autonomy. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  BNA  Act,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  human  rights  and  liberties  of  the  British  charters  automatically 
applied  to  the  democratic  constitution  of  Canada,  and,  thus,  did  not 
need  to  be  explicitly  stated  again  (Laskin,  1951:664).  The  Canadian 
Constitution,  then,  is  to  be  found  in  (1)  the  English  charters  of 
which  provided  for  men's  free  and  liberal  existence  under  a  universally 
applied  code  of  law,  e. g. ,  the  Magna  Carta  Libertatum,  the  Petition  of 
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Rights,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  (2)  the 
Conventions  of  the  English  Constitution  and  the  BNA  Act  (Scott,  1918:1). 

Bentham,  one  of  the  most  influencial  utilitarian  English  philoso¬ 
phers  on  the  foundation  of  political  and  economic  reform  in  the  19th 
century  (Cohen,  1969:489),  was  a  proponent  of  the  humanitarian  and 
democratic  ideal  of  man  seeking  and  obtaining  happiness  under  a  reason¬ 
ing  legislation.  It  "ought  to  have  precisely  the  objective  in  view" 
that  "morality  in  general  is  the  act  of  directing  the  actions  of  men, 
so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness"  (Bentham 
in  Cohen,  1969:497)  for  each  individual  within  the  realm  of  socio¬ 
economic  and  political  life.  The  human  morality  and  action  of  the 
legislator  then  is  responsible  to  provide  the  means  for  public  or 
private,  group  and  individual  multiplicity  of  pleasures,  and  diminish 
as  much  as  possible  negative  experiences. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  a  precise  statement  for  human  rights  in 
the  Constitution  of  Canada,  it  has  been  proposed  to  include  a  Bill  of 
Rights  in  the  BNA  Act.  Such  a  preamble  was  thought  to  reflect  liberal- 
democratic  principles  similar  to  those  influencing  the  British  charters 
and  those  established  by  Jefferson  (in  Cohen,  1969:481,  482)  for  the 
United  States: 

That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  -  That  to  ensure  these, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  -  That  whenever  any  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  becomes  destructive  to  these  ends,  it  is 
the  Right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it, 
and  to  constitute  new  Government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness. 


However,  due  to  the  differences  in  provincial  and  federal  law,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedom  reported  that, 
were  it  not  for  constitutional  difficulties  which  presently  prevent  it, 
the  most  desirable  step  would  be  to  write  basic  rights  into  the  Con¬ 
stitution  "so  that  they  may  be  administered  in  our  Courts  and  so  that 
they  become  binding  and  obligatory  alike  upon  individuals  and  upon 
government"  (Laskin,  1951:665).  Some  provincial  governments  have 
established  "Bills  of  Rights"  for  their  populations,  although  the 
provincal  government  of  Alberta  has  not. 

Despite  the  absence  of  a  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights  on  a  federal 

level,  the  notion  prevails  that  individual  happiness  and  personal 

rights  for  self-fulfillment,  self-actualization  and  seeking  a  personal 

identity  are  a  "good  thing"  (Marchak,  1975:12).  These  beliefs  are  in 

line  with  the  sociological  notions  stated  in  Chapter  I.  As  a  one-time 

cabinet  member  in  a  Liberal  government  stated: 

Liberalism  seeks  the  welfare  of  all  Canadians. 

In  economic  affairs,  it  values  the  efficiency  that 
springs  from  free  initiative,  and  from  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  monopolist  power  . . .  Liberalism  opposes 
the  concentration  of  economic  power  in  a  few  hands. 

It  rejects  all  measures  that  profit  special  interests 
by  sheltering  them  from  competition;  it  rejects 
politics  that  help  business  corporations  or  other 
organizations  to  become  unnecessarily  big  and 
powerful  (Marchak,  1975:46). 

This  belief  is  based  upon  an  understanding  of  equality  and 
personal  freedom  to  participate  in  the  social,  economic  and  political 
spheres  of  life.  Especially  the  notion  "that  there  is  equality  of 
opportunity  in  the  educational  system  lays  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
individual"  (Marchak,  1975:12;.  Educational  achievement,  and  advance¬ 
ment,  however,  is  related  to  the  economic  opportunity  of  the  individual 
and,  herewith,  his  ability  to  acquire  material  goods. 
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The  latter  two  are  the  symbols  of  status  and  prestige  in  a 
liberal-democratic  society.  With  their  existence,  the  notion  of 
equality  becomes  questionable  because  diverse  means  of  access  to  these 
goods  establish  the  criteria  upon  which  people  are  categorized  as 
possessors  or  non-possessors  of  property.  This  establishes  a  point 
upon  which  people  are  classified  as  members  of  a  particular  class. 

Yet,  to  be  free,  as  Giddens  states  (1977:227):  "is  to  be  autono¬ 
mous,  and  thus,  not  impelled  by  either  external  or  internal  forces 
beyond  rational  control;  this  is  why  freedom  is  a  human  prerogative 
because  only  man,  through  his  membership  of  society,  is  able  to 
control,  not  only  the  form,  but  also  the  content,  of  volition.  " 

However,  freedom  in  the  liberal- capitalist  society  entails  the  notion 
of  access  to  anything  of  interest  and  desire  through  the  means  of 
money.  Certainly,  the  "reform  of  the  money  structure  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  modern  times"  (Young,  1975:161),  elevating  the 
income  level  of  the  former  lower  class,  establishing  a  bargaining 
power,  and  providing  access  to  educational  institutions  formerly 
denied.  This  development  has  influenced  belief  in  a  democratic  society 
within  which  the  general  belief  in  the  existence  of  equality  and 
personal  freedom  "enhances  the  motivation  of  individuals  to  utilize 
the  educational  opportunities,  to  achieve  occupational  status  and  to 
view  their  eventual  status  as  the  legitimate  outcome  of  their  personal 
and  unaided  effects"  (Marchak,  1975:12). 

However,  the  rise  of  a  meritocratic  system  created  a  class  hege¬ 
mony,  a  "meritocracy  of  talent"  (Young,  1975:21)  whereby  status, 
monetary  rewards  and  possession  of  property  established  a  criteria  for 
educational  motivation  and  societal  acknowledgement.  It  implies  that 


"the  interests  of  one  class  (capitalists)  are  believed  to  represent  the 

general  interests  of  the  nation"  (Dawson,  Prewitt,  and  Dawson,  1977:25). 

This  system  is  paramount  in  both  societies.  In  the  Canadian,  it  is  the 

managerial  and  corporate  elite  that,  in  Galbraith's  terms  (in  Marchak, 

1975:104),  plan  the  economic  and  influence  the  motivation,  freedom  and 

personal  interests  of  society. 

In  capitalist  countries  the  ownership  of  private 
property  is  a  major  source  of  political  domination. 

Groups  that  own  the  industrial  base  of  society  are 
able  to  dominate  nonowning  groups.  Moreover,  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  dominant  groups  to  get  the 
nondominant  groups  to  accept  domination.  In  the 
capitalist  example,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
property  owners  to  convince  nonproperty  owners  that 
private  ownership  of  basic  production  and  services 
in  society  is  both  important  and  legitimate  (Dawson, 

Prewitt,  and  Dawson,  1977:25). 

In  the  GDR,  where  socio-economic  and  political  conduct  is  based 

on  the  model  of  Soviet  legislation: 

. . .  the  party  sees  its  task  to  be  one  of  directing 
all  spheres  of  social  activity,  all  activity  becomes 
political  and  one  cannot  separate  out  a  political 
sphere  in  the  way  that  one  can  in  the  west...  the 
political  elite,  the  party,  is  synonymous  with  the 
ruling,  the  power  elite. . .  (and)  there  is  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  political  elite  and  the  high  socio¬ 
economic  status  groups;  the  two  go  together 
(McAuley,  1978:161). 

One  then  may  question  a  right  to  obtain  happiness  via  a  road  of 
equal  opportunity  which  provides  different  avenues  of  well-being  and 
welfare  for  different  Canadians.  Equality  means  the  equal  right  to 
strive  for  an  education  that  is  accessible  to  anyone.  Yet,  it  also 
creates  an  equalization  mechanism  for  people  to  learn  the  same  things 
without  differentiation  from  others.  The  distinguishing  characteristic 
then  is  assumed  to  lie  in  the  degree  of  motivation  to  take  advantage  of 
the  educational  opportunity  at  hand.  Yet,  as  Galbraith  (in  Marchak, 
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1975:108)  suggests,  education  characterizes  the  distinction  between 

property  and  non-property  owning  groups  and  is  based  on  the  consumption 

and  access  of  material  goods  which  in  turn  influences  the  motivation 

for  and  level  of  education.  This,  in  turn,  influences  the  ability  to 

arrive  at  a  state  of  freedom,  equality  with  others  and  happiness  that 

is  not  subject  to  individual  free  decision  and  inquiry.  "The  great 

middle  class,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Canadians,  "encompassing  almost 

everybody"  is  a  pervasive  belief  of  a  classless  society  that  is 

renewed  with  "the  daily  reading  of  newspapers,  the  viewing  of  television, 

the  study  of  literature,  or  history,  or  social  science"  (Marchak,  1975: 

75).  It  is  a  make-believe  system,  an  ideology  that: 

. . .  allows  us  to  expect  differences  between  indi¬ 
viduals,  since  achievements  lead  to  differences  in 
wealth,  power,  and  access  to  goods  and  services,  but 
it  does  not  allow  for  an  expectation  of  consistent 
and  persistent  differences  between  identifiable 
groups  whose  common  characteristic  is  socially,  not 
individually,  defined  (Marchak,  1975: 15). 

Yet,  the  notion  of  individuality  today,  in  actuality,  is  distorted 

because,  at  the  same  time,  it  creates: 

...  the  equality  of  automatons;  of  men  who  have 
lost  their  individuality.  Equality  today  means 
"sameness",  rather  than  "oneness".  It  is  the 
sameness  of  abstractions,  of  men  who  work  in  the 
same  jobs,  who  have  the  same  feelings  and  the  same 
i^eas  (Fromm,  1956:15). 


A  "Socialist-Capitalist"  Society 

The  time  has  come  to  take  a  look  at  Soviet  legislation  and  its 
treatment  of  democratic  notions  including  the  rights  of  individual 
freedom  and  happiness. 

When  investigating  Soviet  civil  legislation,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  there  is  no  statement  comparable  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  to  any 
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of  the  English  charters.  The  fundamentals  of  civil  legislation  of  the 
USSR  and  Union  Republics  (FCivL)  are  of  ’’primary  political,  economic 
and  cultural  importance.  They  establish  the  general  principles  of 
Soviet  civil  legislation  and  the  basic  rules  governing  the  most  important 
types  of  property  relations  in  the  USSR"  (Sdobnikow,  1962:59).  No 
fundamental  revisions  of  the  codes  have  been  undertaken  over  the  last 


decades  based  on  the  same  incentives,  since: 

There  are,  first  of  all,  [principles  and  rules] 
which  are  prescribed  for  every  citizen  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  USSR  (Arts.  12  and  130-133), 
as  well  as  some  others,  as  for  example,  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  personal  interests  to  the  interests  of  the 
collective,  society  and  state,  the  principle  of 
observing  collective  interests  in  social  life. . . . 

The  rules  of  the  socialist  community  determine  the 
character  of  the  citizen's  attitude  towards  society 
and  state,  as  well  as  family,  relatives,  comrades, 
etc.  Every  citizen  must  strictly  follow  these 
rules  (Guins,  1954:32). 

Man  as  an  individual  has  a  responsibility  toward  society  in  general. 
If  man  enjoys  his  liberties  without  taking  into  account  other  men's 
existence,  his  endeavor  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  becomes  curtailed. 

The  positive  freedom  of  a  person  becomes  negative  freedom  with  respect 
to  the  communal  life  and  prosperity  and,  as  such  becomes  negative  free¬ 
dom  for  the  individual.  In  Zur  Judenfrage,  Marx  (in  Val  Dalheas,  1978: 
602)  states  that  "every  man  does  not  find  realization  through  the 
other  man  but  rather  finds  the  barrier  of  his  liberty,"  and  this  limit 
of  liberty  needs  to  be  internalized  for  a  well  functioning  society. 

Soviet  civil  legislation  adopted  Marx's  thought  "in  which  the  free 
development  of  each  is  the  condition  for  the  free  development  of  all" 
(Caute,  1971:219).  The  primary  objectives  of  personal  happiness  and 
freedom  in  Soviet  law  becomes  subordinated  to  an  overall  societal 


. 


striving  for  fulfillment.  The  state’s  prosperity  is  the  main  objective, 
and,  herewith,  the  party's  understanding  of  societal  needs.  This  is 
accomplished  through  governmental  regulation  of  all  citizens's  rights 
and  duties.  Personal  involvement  is  taken  away  from  man.  Private 
property  is  state  property  controlled  by  the  party  for  maintenance  of 
socio-economic  interests  of  the  society  as  recognized  to  be  appropriate 
and  subject  to  change  by  the  party.  The  social  contract  hereunder 
becomes  an  obligation  to  all  men  and  women  to  adhere  to  the  best  educated 
and  rationally  thinking  men  in  the  government.  This  adherence  is  thought 
to  further  the  economic- technologic  process,  the  development  of  produc¬ 
tive  forces,  and  the  confluence  of  individuals  with  social  interests 
(Van  Dalheas,  1978:602).  Political  participation  and  involvement  by 
the  population,  as  stressed  in  liberal  democratic  societies  thus,  is 
taken  away  from  the  citizen  of  the  "socialist-capitalist"  state. 

Not  only  is  each  individual  responsible  for  other  people's,  and 

thereby  the  entire  society's,  well-being, 

Soviet  citizens  are  educated  to  be  aware  of  the 
dependence  of  individual  welfare  upon  the  wealth 
of  the  socialist  state.  Sacrifice  for  the  benefit 
of  building  socialism  and  communism  is  therefore 
not  only  a  public  duty,  but  even  a  normal  act  of 
a  politically  alert  man  (Guins,  1954:33). 

The  socialist  morality  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  socialist 

Eastern  European  states  consists  of  loyalty  to  the  socialist  fatherland. 

The  authorities  teach  that  behavior  is  moral  only  if  it  is  useful  for 

communism  and  does  not  contradict  or  oppose  Soviet  positive  laws: 

Communist  morals  include  the  observation  of  Soviet 
socialist  law,  with  the  idea  that  this  is  the  most 
important  social  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  Soviet 
law  is  a  strong  instrument  for  educating  and  con¬ 
solidating  Communist  morals  in  the  masses  (Kareva 
in  Guins,  1954:31). 
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The  "tasks  of  the  Theory  of  Socialist  Law"  state: 

Socialist  law  formulates  the  same  principles  as 
does  socialist  morality.  There  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  any  division  between  them....  Socialist  law  is 
an  instrument  adapted  to  the  realization  of  the 
same  goals  as  socialist  morality.  Socialist  law 
does  not  know  any  other  goals  than  to  aid  the 
destruction  of  the  capitalist  world  and  to  build 
a  new  Communist  society.  Moral  principles  and 
legal  provisions  coincide  in  socialist  society 
because  of  their  common  cause  and  common  nature 
(XVIIIth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
USSR,  in  Guins,  1954:31,  32). 

Communist  morals  and  those  of  the  citizens,  and  the  concept  of 
state  and  law,  are  intertwined  elements  of  the  Soviet  and  socialist 
societies.  The  Party  is  the  State,  and  the  State  is  the  Society. 

In  the  capitalist  world,  "the  common  core  of  all  assumptions  of 
democracy  is  found  in  the  emphasis  on  the  individual"  (Mayo,  1955:216). 
Marx  foresaw  that  a  society  of  individuals  striving  for  their  happiness 
is  destructive  rather  than  constructive.  A  society  has  to  be  able  to 
transmit  more  than  the  means  for  personal  fulfillment  and  happiness  in 
order  to  sustain  itself  as  an  interwoven  democratic  unity  of  people,  a 
principle  often  ignored  by  Western  thinkers  and  members  of  democratic 
societies.  On  the  other  hand,  Marx  did  not  emphasize  dictatorship  by 
a  single  party  over  the  entire  population,  establishing,  manipulating, 
and  executing  the  law  solely  for  its  own  purposes,  making  every  citizen 
subject  to  party  regulations.  He  also  did  not  abolish  the  notion  of 
individual  happiness  and  freedom  of  choice  of  action  and  opportunity 
if  they  were  not  incongruent  to  the  experience  of  positive  freedom  of 
others. 

A  system  like  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  European 
states  is  a  model  of  the  exploitation  of  the  population  by  one  specific 


. 
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class,  here  the  party  organization.  For  Marx,  "the  dictatorship  itself 
only  constitutes  the  transition  from  the  abolition  of  all  classes  to  a 
classless  society"  (in  Mayo,  1955: 106).  In  present  day  socialist  terms 
based  on  Marx's  philosophy,  the  dictatorship  then  has  to  be  understood 
as  the  proletarian  class  --  the  existence  of  only  one  class,  namely, 
that  of  the  workers  and  their  interest  to  be  represented  by  the  party. 
Yet,  when  Lenin  says  that  "a  Marxist  is  one  who  extends  the  acceptance 
of  the  class  struggle  to  the  acceptance  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat"  (in  Mayo,  1955:106),  he  has  already  changed  the  system 
from  a  proletarian  government  to  a  dictatorship,  herewith  establishing 
a  class,  the  party.  Herewith,  he  acts  against  Marxian  principles  and 
violates  the  principle  of  humanistic  government,  of  democratic  ideals. 
Lenin's  system  was  adopted,  further  expanded  by  Stalin,  and  kept  in  this 
function  ever  since.  Thus,  the  transformation  from  Marx's  and  Engels' 
theories  took  place  in  the  early  stages  of  building  the  Soviet  state 
under  Lenin's  governance.  He  laid  down  the  basic  laws  of  conduct,  the 
rationale  for  a  Soviet  "democracy"  as  it  fit  his  needs  as  an  integral 
part  of  socialism. 

The  Soviet  civil  legislation  became  the  foundation  of  every  Eastern 
European  state's  constitution  following  their  transformation  into 
socialist,  and  herewith  Soviet,  satellite  states.  In  the  case  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  the  leadership  and  educators  of  the  nations 
were  trained  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  motherland  of  socialism.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  the  government  structure  was  shaped  by  Soviet  officials  "for 
the  realization  of  the  transition  from  socialism  to  communism  and  the 
building  up  of  communism  (Guins,  1954:43).  Unity  and  combined  efforts 
to  achieve  a  future  goal,  "controlled  by  the  party  apparatus  --  'the 


. 
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fountainhead  of  truth*  (Heidenheimer  and  Kommers,  1975:292)  --  and 
through  it  the  party"  (Aspaturian,  in  Cornell,  1970:125),  are  constantly 
encouraged  by  the  SED  to  increase  the  highly  emphasized  need  for 
citizens'  participation  within  a  democratic  socialism  such  as  that  of 
the  GDR.  This  has  been  declared  in  Article  21  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  GDR: 

Every  citizen  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  is 
entitled  to  participate  fully  in  shaping  the  poli¬ 
tical,  economic,  social  and  cultural  life  of  the 
Socialist  community  and  the  Socialist  state.  The 
principle  to  be  applied  is  as  follows:  Participate 
in  working,  in  planning,  and  in  governing 
(Heidenheimer  and  Kommers,  1975:304). 

Yet,  this  participatory  action  is  not  left  to  the  free  will  or 
decision  of  the  individual  as  it  is  in  a  "liberal-democratic"  society. 

It  is  totally  controlled  by  the  party,  as  such,  the  state  apparatus. 

It  uses  its  governmental ly  controlled  economic  and  educational  agencies 
to  exercise  authority  over  the  participatory  activity  of  the  members 
of  society.  In  Canadian  society,  on  the  other  hand,  the  political 
activity  of  each  man  is  subject  to  his  own  interest  and  level  of 
involvement . 

If  men  are  dissatisfied  with  their  state  representation  and 
control,  their  party,  and  the  governmental  means  employed,  there  are  no 
possibilities  enabling  the  population  to  abolish  such  a  government  and 
to  establish  a  new  governmental  order  and  different  representatives 
in  the  GDR.  This  is  due  to  the  understanding  that  only  the  best 
educated  men  are  involved  in  the  decision  making  process,  and  they 
alone  will  be  capable  of  judging  the  qualitative  aspects  of  political 
direction.  Ideological  and  governmental  differences  are  dealt  with 
without  the  consensus  of  the  public  in  the  inner  circles  of  the  party. 
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The  general  population  is  to  act  according  to  the  needs  of  economic- 
technologic  developments,  is  trained  for  constructive  involvement  in 
this  particular  process,  and  therefore,  is  not  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  political  aspects  of  the  nation  on  the  basis  of  free  decision 
and  independent  will.  This  understanding  of  democratic  obligations  is 
opposite  that  of  a  liberal- capitalist  nation  such  as  Canada. 

As  such,  the  GDR  system  is  against  the  principles  of  political 
participation,  political  activity  and  social  and  political  power 
exercised  by  individuals  who  are  not  part  of  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
party.  The  Western  notion  of  a  humanistic  democracy  is  a  political 
system  consisting  of  more  than  one  party.  This  presents  different  plat¬ 
forms  within  the  democratic  notion  of  a  government,  enabling  best 
representing  their  needs  and  interests.  In  the  GDR,  elections  are  held 
for  one  party  only,  and  the  representatives  are  decided  by  the  party 
leadership.  The  possibility  of  choice  has  been  eliminated  in  favor  of 
a  continued  governance  of  the  unitary  one-party  system.  As  such,  it 
acts  against  human  rights  to  elect  those  best  suited  to  handle  humane 
interests.  The  party  claims  to  have  the  best  educated  men  and  women 
to  handle  the  interests  of  the  society  and  the  state  and,  herewith, 
act  within  the  realms  of  their  own  benefit. 

In  both  societies,  man  is  a  prerequisite  to  societal  continuation. 
The  human,  or  personal,  and  the  social,  or  communal,  environments  are 
looked  upon  from  the  most  diverse  ends  of  the  scale,  both  promulgating 
democratic  notions.  It  is  expected,  then,  that  different  program 
developments  in  physical  education  mirror  opposing  socio-political 
viewpoints.  The  following  comparison  will  attempt  an  understanding  of 
congruences  or  incongruences,  taking  into  account  the  aforementioned 
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criteria,  serving  as  a  basis  of  understanding  for  the  two  societies' 
political  viewpoints. 

Comparing  both  political  systems,  their  past  socio-political 
cultures  seem  to  have  influenced  their  particular  present  state  of 
affairs.  Aside  from  the  attached  political  label,  the  GDR  is  more 
prone  to  a  centralized  structure  than  is  the  case  with  Canada.  The 
German  population  has  been  known  to  more  readily  adhere  to  an  overall 
authoritarian  system.  In  the  history  of  Germany  there  has  always  been 
a  trend  to  accept  the  power  of  a  few,  be  it  the  aristocracy,  a  totali¬ 
tarian  fascist  regime,  or  a  single-party  socialist  system.  Obedience 
to  those  occupying  a  degree  of  authority  has  been  an  acknowledged  and 
taken  into  account  factor  for  obedience.  Herein  included  have  become 
decrees  and  orders  issued  by  those  in  power. 

In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  a  population  that  had  left  the 
authoritative  and  rigid  structure  of  Europe  began  to  settle.  Herein 
were  included  vast  numbers  of  Germans  leaving  the  oppressive  forces 
exerted  upon  them.  Economic,  religious,  personal  and  further  points  o 
suppression  caused  a  departure  from  Europe  to  seek  an  environment  con¬ 
ducive  to  one's  striving  for  human  freedom  and  to  exercise 
one's  interests. 

For  this  reason,  man  in  North  America  became  less  inclined  to  be 
subject  to  an  authoritative  system  which  curtailed  his  individual 
rights  to  obtain  a  level  of  personal  happiness.  In  fact,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  political  climate  became  one  of  the  major  decisive  factors 
for  Europeans  to  settle  on  this  continent,  leaving  behind  oppression 
and  obedience  to  arbitrarily  and,  for  those  in  power,  conducive 
interests.  Those  staying  behind  seemingly  had  no  objection  to  the 


exertion  of  and  acceptance  of  the  authoritarian  structure.  From 
investigations  of  both  states'  documents,  differences  in  statement 
reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  political  ideology  appear.  In  the  GDR, 
governmental  orders  appear  with  a  pathos  and  "phraseology"  that  is 
absent  in  Canada.  The  "make-believe"  of  democratic  nations  finds  a 
more  manipulative  intensity  in  wording  in  the  GDR  than  in  the  Canadian 
context.  In  Canadian  guidelines  simplicity  in  statements  is  recog¬ 
nizable,  despite  sometimes  surmounting  emphasis  on  educational 
objectives.  The  exagerating  statements  found  in  the  GDR's  documents 
often  seem  to  go  beyond  the  level  of  logical  understanding.  It  was 
not  revealed  to  the  author  how  the  population  stands  with  regard  to 
these  statements.  However,  taking  into  account  the  Germanic  attitude, 
its  past  and  the  state's  prosperity,  the  population  seems  to  inter¬ 
nalize  the  authoritative  exertions. 

Both  political  ideologies  became  subject  to  international  tensions 
through  the  prime  years  of  the  Cold  War.  Despite  occupying  varying 
positions  within  these  tensions  and  despite  having  opposite  beliefs 
regarding  the  individual  and  social  man,  the  two  systems  of  physical 
education  showed  interesting  similarities.  To  understand  this  raison 
d'etre,  the  politics  of  the  Cold  War  period  need  to  be  looked  into 
more  closely. 


Cold  War  Politics 

The  Cold  War  was  carried  out  mainly  between  the  governments  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  However,  the  tension  manage¬ 
ment  and  manipulation  of  each  others'  powers  and  anticipated  feebleness 
was  transmitted  to  those  states  with  either  one  of  the  two  ideologic- 
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political  systems.  The  division  of  the  politic-economic  world  into 
two  ideological  camps  infiltrated  internal  national  developments. 

Both  the  governments  of  the  GDR  and  Canada  became  subject  to  the 
maneuvers  of  the  two  political  powers,  the  USSR  and  the  USA. 

The  western  allied  forces,  foremost  of  the  USA,  determined  to 
limit  the  expansionist  tendencies  of  the  USSR.  In  the  same  instance, 
the  "American  economic  power  threatened  Stalin's  hope  of  influencing 
Western  European  policies"  (LaFeber,  1976:10).  It  further  curtailed 
Stalin's  determinism  to  keep  Western  Germany,  an  ancient  political 
enemy,  weak.  Yet,  he  succeeded  in  the  division  of  the  state,  simul¬ 
taneously  providing  a  territorial  step  with  communist  power  into  the 
Western  hemisphere. 

The  strong  economic  developments  in  the  west  which  endangered  the 
USSR's  power  position  provided  Stalin  with  a  reason  to  act  against  the 
"Capitalist  encirclement"  (LaFeber,  1976:70).  This  principle  enabled 
him  to  carry  on  politics  based  on  the  inevitability  of  war  against  the 
USA,  in  particular  one  which  would  involve  its  allies  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Berlin  Blockade  of  1948/49.  These  actions,  in  turn,  caused  the 
liberal-democratic  nations  to  exercise  similar  politics  against  the 
USSR  and  its  bonded  states. 

Truman  reformed  "the  antiquated  defense  setup  of  the  United  States 
by  passing  the  National  Security  Act  through  Congress  in  July  1947." 

It  contained  the  search  for  elements  disloyal  to  democratic  notions  and 
gained  further  momentum  "after  Canadians  uncovered  a  Soviet  spy- ring" 
(LaFeber,  1975:69).  This  hampered  the  United  States'  intention  to  sign 
a  peace  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  contain  a  resolution 
for  demilitarization  and  the  use  of  atomic  weapons.  No  results  were 


. 
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accomplished  until  1955. 

Yet,  Dulles,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  USA,  continued  to  warn 

Eisenhower  and  the  American  public  of  the  hidden  danger  still  existent 

despite  the  treaty's  acknowledgement.  Churchill  (in  Young,  1975:34,  35) 

also  warned  about  Soviet  developments  threatening  western  societies: 

In  the  last  ten  years,  the  Soviet  higher  technical 
education  for  mechanical  engineering  has  been 
developed  both  in  numbers  and  quality  to  an  extent 
which  far  exceeds  anything  we  have  achieved.  This 
is  a  matter  which  needs  the  immediate  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government....  if  we  are  -  not  to  keep 
abreast  -  but  even  to  maintain  our  proportionate 
place  in  the  world. 

Dulles,  on  the  one  hand,  accused  the  Soviets  of  being  unwilling  to 
accept  the  treaty  and  of  still  exercising  Cold  War  politics.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  himself  was  interested  in  continuing  a  political  tension 
management.  In  preparation  for  a  summit  of  political  leaders,  he  "set 
up  American  demands  that  would  be  quite  difficult  to  realize"  (LaFeber, 
1975:183).  One  of  the  major  aims  was  the  unification  of  both  Germanies 
under  a  democratic  ideology.  This  inculcated  Soviet  retreat  from  newly 
gained  territory  and  defeat  in  its  attempt  to  expand  its  own  general 
and  overall  communist  powers.  It  also  antagonized  the  GDR  leaders' 
interests  in  establishing  an  independent  socialist,  economically 
strong,  state  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Dulles  also  was  interested  in  keeping  Germany  as  a  military  base 
directly  bordering  upon  Soviet  territory  and  in  keeping  Germany  in  the 
NATO.  Rearmament  in  West  Germany  further  threatened  Soviet  and  East 
German  interests  causing  heightened  emphasis  on  the  military  aims  as 
an  inherent  part  of  the  physical  education  system.  "Stalin  saw  the 
maintenance  of  a  militant  and  rigid  ideological  regime  as  vital  to  the 
survival  of  the  party  dictatorship  in  Russian  society"  (Linden,  1967: 
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18).  He  further  conceptualized  military  readiness  to  counter  imperialist 
threats  and  the  non-communist  states.  Soviet  military  power  was  also 
used  within  the  GDR  to  maintain  control  and  system  maintenance.  Follow¬ 
ing  Stalin’s  death  in  March  the  Soviet  administration  began  to  lessen 
its  control  on  the  GDR  in  May  1953.  At  the  same  time  an  increased 
production  output  was  imposed  upon  the  population,  which,  in  Berlin, 
was  protested.  Soviet  military  forces  suppressed  the  uprising  (DTV- 
Atlas,  1973:219).  Since  then,  the  Soviet  government  has  never  needed 
to  face  political  unloyality  to  its  demands. 

Especially  under  Ulbricht,  a  faithful  state  operation  governed  the 
"international  drive  for  the  security  of  peace,  or  the  avoidance  of 
another  war"  (Schilling,  1978:49).  He  used  physical  education  as  one 
of  the  major  means  to  create  a  physically  ready  and  strong  population 
and  to  accomplish  economic  layouts  which  were  modelled  upon  Soviet 
standards.  Physical  fitness  and  military  readiness  became  dominant 
objectives  in  physical  education.  They  became  intertwined  with  other 
educational  subjects  and,  in  particular,  with  the  prevalent  political 
ideology  being  superior  yet  threatened  by  antagonistic  imperialistic 
politics. 

Canada’s  loyalty  to  American  interests  was  of  a  nature  that  was 
less  subject  to  a  direct  superimposed  power.  Yet,  one  would  be 
mistaken  to  believe  that  Canada's  socio-economic  system  did  not  play 
a  major  part  in  the  expansionistic  endeavors  of  the  US  government. 
Although  the  alliances  of  politics  with  other  nations  were  of  different 
orders  for  the  two  super  powers,  physical  drilling  methods  and  the 
employment  of  military  personnel  to  arrive,  through  a  rigid  authoritar¬ 
ian  system  of  calisthenics,  at  the  objectives  for  national  fitness  and 
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military  preparation  became  important  features  in  the  Canadian  system. 
Societal  needs  were  priorized  over  individual  needs,  together  with  a 
defense  of  the  superiority  and  preservation  of  the  liberal-democratic 
market  society  over  socialist-totalitarian  power  expansion. 

The  Soviet  Union  exerted  authoritarian  political  force  upon  its 
vassal  states.  They  became  subordinate  to  Soviet  interests  and 
decisions.  They  lost  their  independence,  becoming  loyal  particles 
within  the  community  of  socialist  states.  As  man  became  an  element 
contributing  to  the  development  of  all  men,  every  nation  became  subject 
to  an  overall  socialist  interest.  As  man  lost  his  importance  as  an 
individual,  each  state  became  subject  to  one  overall  applicable  and 
acceptable  dominant  ideology  superimposed  through  the  Soviets.  In 
the  same  way,  all  public  and  private  institutions  lost  their  individual 
right  of  development.  They  became  subject  to  overriding  political 
discipline  governed  by  one  state  which,  in  turn,  was  loyal  to  Soviet 
demands . 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  established  economic 
treaties  and  guaranteed  political  and  military  help.  It  created  a 
network  of  internationally  functioning  capitalist-democratic  support 
systems  whereby  all  ties  were  interrelated  as  well  as  connected  to 
Washington.  The  individual  independence  of  the  countries  and  their 
democratic  freedom  (DTV-Atlas,  1973:239)  per  se  was  guaranteed.  How¬ 
ever,  the  interest  in  economic  expansionism  and  the  desire  of  the  US 
government  to  further  hamper  communist  developments  brought  about  US 
involvement  in  external  affairs.  Less  openly  pronounced  than  the 
Soviet  government  yet,  demanding  adherence  to  the  ’’Western"  power. 


the  western  democratic  political  thinking  and  socio-economic  system 
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was  the  US  government  policy  internally  as  well  as  internationally. 

The  military  need  for  preparedness  became  a  dominant  feature  in  the 
physical  education  systems  of  its  allies  with  drilling  of  calisthenics 
marching  and  other  military-styled  authoritarian  exercises.  These 
were  everything  else  but  concerned  with  individual  interests. 

"Government  money  poured  into  Russian  studies,  which  experienced 
a  rapid  expansion  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cold  War  and  McCarthyism" 
(McAuley,  1978:147).  Such  research  also  became  .an  established  field 
of  study  at  Canadian  universities  and  political  institutions.  In 
North  America,  "there  was  a  desire  to  make  as  much  of  a  contrast  as 
possible  between  western  democracy  and  fascism  or  Stalinism  --  to 
stress  how  different  they  were,  how  good  the  one,  how  bad  the  others" 

(McAuley,  1978:147). 

Canadian  interdependence  with  the  United  States  was  further  based 
on  economic  integration  and  a  political  military  tie.  "Her  manufactur 
ing  enterprises  in  the  arms  and  stratigic  industries  have  come  under 
American  ownership  and  control"  (Marchak,  1975:43).  Canada's  televi¬ 
sion  and  periodicals  and  "thus  a  major  part  of  the  information  or 
mass-media,  banks,  and  half  its  industry  were  dominated  by  the  United 
States"  (LaFeber,  1976:283).  This  situation  opened  the  door  for 
"americanization"  of  Canadian  society.  It  influenced  developments  in 
the  professionalization  of  individual  sport  and  team  sports  in  school 
athletics  and  physical  education.  The  US's  impact  overall  on  physical 
education  was  stronger  than  the  Britished-derived  movement  education 
system  introduced  in  elementary  schools  in  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Military  drilling  and  an  authoritarian  style  of  teaching  remained 
vital  elements,  ignoring  single  student's  interests. 
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The  Cold  War  tensions  and  the  political  power  play  staged  by  the 
Soviet  and  US  governments  became  manifested  in  the  GDR' s  and  Canada's 
physical  education  system.  Both  states  mirrored  the  political 
interests  they  most  closely  were  aligned  with  and  to  whose  power  they 
were  expected  to  adhere. 

Following  Stalin's  death,  the  United  States,  under  Eisenhower, 
initiated  an  "open-skies"  plan  which  proposed  an  exchange  of  "plans 
of  each  nation's  military  facilities  and  allowing  planes  to  photograph 
each  nation's  territory  to  insure  against  surprise  attacks  (LaFeber, 
1976:184).  Khruschev  refused  to  accept  this  idea,  as  well  as 
Eisenhower's  proposal  to  the  United  Nations  to  establish  an  inter¬ 
national  control  council  on  atomic  material  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Canada,  however,  following  the  Soviet  launching  of  Sputnik  in  1957 
(The  Times,  1962:1)  and  Khruschev' s  rise  to  leadership  within  the 
party  (Linden,  1967:22)  in  1957,  signed  the  NORAD  agreements.  There¬ 
under,  "Canadian  military  forces  came  under  the  command  of  an  inter¬ 
national  body  headquartered  in  Colorado  Springs"  (Marchak,  1975:44)  in 
the  USA.  At  the  same  time,  Soviet  leadership  helped  to  build  a 
highly  modern  military  force  in  the  GDR  (Heidenheimer  and  Kommers, 
1975:353),  and  established  fortresses  along  the  border  to  the  FRG  to 
counter  imperialist  attacks.  Thus,  both  states  became  a  military 
base,  a  military  vassal  of  either  of  the  dominating  powers,  making 
them  subject  to  influences  beyond  their  national  borders  and  internal 
affairs.  This  situation  became  a  matter  of  concern  for  Soviet  and  US 
interests. 

In  1959,  the  federal  government  of  Canada  signed  a  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Sharing  Agreement  with  the  United  States.  "The  military 


arrangements  were  aimed  at  preventing  Soviet  attacks  on  the  United 
States"  (Marchak,  1975:43).  It  resulted  in  "joining  alliances  and  ... 
contracts  providing  for  an  effective  integration  of  her  [Canada]  forces 
with  those  of  the  United  States"  (Marchak,  1975:44). 

Following  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  in  1962  which  moved  both  the 

USSR  and  the  USA  and  their  respective  allies  onto  the  brink  of  war, 

the  tensions  of  the  Cold  War  began  to  decrease  (Allison,  1969:869). 

Khruschev  pronounced  an  end  to  Stalinistic  politics  and: 

...  the  possibility  of  peaceful  transition  to 
socialism  in  the  non-Communist  world,  and  the 
end  of  capitalist  encirclement  provided  the 
premise  for  the  pursuit  of  a  highly  flexible 
foreign  strategy  at  once  aimed  at  achieving 
limited  detente  with  the  West  and  sapping 
Western  strong  points  in  world  politics 
(Linden,  1967:216). 

The  politics  of  the  Cold  War  thereupon  lost  their  impact  on  an 
international  basis  and,  consequently,  their  influence  upon  the 
educational  setting.  The  latter  began  to  develop  away  from  a  military 
style  of  involvement. 

The  United  States  nevertheless  remained  a  vital  proponent  in  the 
drive  to  maintain  a  "western"  military  power  which  would  oppose 
communist  aggression  and  interest  in  spreading  communist  gospel  through 
the  Third  World.  The  United  States  became  the  safekeeper  of  democratic 
notions  and  attempted  to  be  the  true  representative  of  liberal-democratic 
ideology  in  theory  and  in  practise.  Vice  versa,  the  Soviet  Union 
demanded  its  right  to  influence  the  ideological  and  economic  develop¬ 
ments  of  other  nations,  being  the  only  true  representative  of  socialist 
and,  herewith,  democratic  constituents. 

In  both  societies,  Cold  War  politics  presented  a  threat  to  internal 
peace  and  to  the  existing  political  ideology  for  more  than  a  decade. 
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Both  political  realms  were  interested  in  maintaining  their  prevailing 
notion  of  democracy  as  the  only  acceptable  one.  Both  societies  used  the 
development  of  democracy  and  democratically  acting  citizens,  as  laid 
out  in  their  respective  constitutions,  as  an  objective  to  be  developed 
through  participating  in  physical  education.  The  notions  of  physical 
fitness  and  readiness  using  the  means  of  military  drilling  mechanisms 
served  to  enhance  the  ability  to  follow  the  directions  and  orders  of  a 
superior,  well-trained  leader.  It  was  society  as  a  whole  that  had  to 
be  ready  for  defense;  therefore,  individual  man  had  to  subordinate  his 
interests  to  socio-political  interests.  Men  were  trained  through 
physical  education  to  be  followers.  This  training  was  followed  more 
vigorously  in  the  GDR  with  its  political- ideological  education.  Only 

with  the  decline  of  Cold  War  politics  were  more,  and  a  wider,  range 
of  activities  introduced  into  an  expanding  education  in  Canada. 

The  Individual  Environment 

A  humanistic  environment  is  constituted  of  three  environmental 
factors:  the  individual,  the  social  or  communal,  and  the  natural 

environments.  All  three  are  subject  to  influences  by  socio-politic 
and  socio-economic  national  and  international  developments.  For 
clarity,  these  three  environmental  factors  are  looked  at  separately, 
despite  their  interrelated  functions,  to  provide  a  more  understandable 
comparison  of  the  two  states'  physical  education  systems.  It  serves 
to  find  their  congruences  and  incongruences  in  societal  and  educational 
terms  based  on  their  political  ideology  and  deterministic  interests. 

Both  the  USA  and  the  USSR  are  made  up  of  institutions  such  as 
the  economic,  political,  legal,  communicative,  military,  and  religious, 
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which  shape  and,  in  turn,  are  influenced  by  the  educational.  The 
latter,  in  particular,  serves  as  a  preparation  mechanism  of  youth  for 
adult  life  and  socio-economic  and  political  performance  within  the 
ideological  setting.  "Identification  and  attachments  ...  play  a  role 
in  structuring  social  contacts  and  thus  exposure  to  socialization 
influences"  (Dawson,  Prewitt,  and  Dawson,  1977:177).  Socialization, 
preparation  for  the  adult  role  in  both  societies,  through  the  means 
of  physical  education  has  been  paramount  since  1945.  It  became  a 
significant  feature  during  the  Cold  War  period.  Man  was  a  subject 
that  served  to  fulfill  the  economic,  and  even  more,  the  military, 
requirements  of  the  time.  Thus,  political  interests  directly  shaped 
the  educational  institution  and  the  system  of  physical  education. 

The  authoritarian  system  dominant  in  traditional  German  educational 
institutions  remained  a  vital  factor  in  the  newly  built  GDR.  Despite 
its  apparent  lack  of  organizational  layout  and  a  variety  of  sports, 
athletics  and  gymnastics  taught  without  a  curriculum  basis,  man  was  to 
be  trained  physically  to  sustain  his  physical  capacities,  to  become 
conditioned  and  ready  to  move  into  a  programmed  form  of  instruction. 

In  conjunction  with,  and  parallel  to,  the  increasing  political 
indoctrination  by  a  new  state  ideology,  physical  education  was  inter¬ 
twined  with  this  from  the  beginning  but  particularly  from  1955  on. 

As  the  state  belief  became  strengthened,  so  did  the  organizational 
outlook  on  physical  education.  Its  structuralization  was  one  of  the 
important  tools  to  develop  the  desired  physically  fit  and  socialistically 
concerned  citizen  of  the  socialist  community  for  military  readiness. 

Both  societies  used  the  realm  of  physical  education  of  national 
fitness  and  readiness  to  defend  the  state.  This  can  be  recognized  in 


the  objectives  stated  by  the  GDR.  In  Canada,  this  became  apparent 
through  instruction  given  by  military  personnel  and  military  drilling 
through  calisthenics  in  public  schools  in  provices  like  Alberta,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick. 

Private  interests  and  a  personal  choice  of  involvements  in  activitie 
were  negated  by  the  governmental  authorities.  Individualistic  educational 
parameters  were  a  foreign  element  although  claimed  to  be  in  practice. 
Individualism  in  schools  was  absent,  instead  mass  society  and  conform¬ 
ism  were  introduced.  Socialization  through  physical  education  for 
political  purposes  was  predominant.  Readiness  for  military  purposes 
was  paramount  and  was  to  be  accepted  by  democratically  acting  citizens 
as  early  in  life  as  possible.  Military  personnel  and  authoritarian 
discipline  were  used  in  both  societies  due  to  a  lack  of  trained 
physical  educators.  In  retrospect,  these  decided  the  objectives  of 
physical  education  and  its  context  in  line  with  overall  socialist  state 
interests  and  the  fear  of  war.  If  any  freedom  existed  for  the  individual 
during  the  1950s  in  the  GDR,  under  Ulbricht's  dictatorship,  this  free¬ 
dom  was  entirely  removed  from  the  educational  premise. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  1960s,  with  the  declining  threat  of 
international  war,  the  Canadian  system  began  to  open  up.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  guidelines  with  overall  social  and  individual  concerns  showed 
the  increasing  interests  of  provincial  governments  to  establish  a 
viable,  more  humane-democratic,  criteria  for  physical  education.  The 
concerns  expressed  within  the  nation  by  political,  especially  educational, 
professionals  and  medical  researchers  (see  Chapter  II)  began  to  influ¬ 
ence  and  change  perspectives.  During  the  height  of  the  Cold  War,  these 
voices  remained  unheard  and  unrecognized,  being  opposite  to  the  politi- 


cal  scene  and  its  quest  for  military  readiness.  Yet,  with  decreasing 
political  tension,  they  gained  momentum. 

While  the  GDR  strengthened  its  position,  the  various  Canadian 
governments  included  a  philosophical  basis  and  objective  orientation 
adhering  to  the  humane  considerations  understood  to  be  effective 
components  of  liberal-democratic  governed  institutions.  Herewith, 
according  to  Martin  and  Macdonnell  (1978:295,  297),  the  core  of 
Canadian  educational  theories  were  strongly  influenced  by  pragmatists 
or  symbolic  interactions  such  as  Dewey  who  had  himself  been  influenced 
by  Hegel. 

Man  not  only  lives  in  a  physical  environment  but  also  in  a 
symbolic  one.  Symbols  are  stimuli.  They  have  learned  meanings  and 
value  for  people  either  on  an  individual  basis  or  in  communication 
with  others,  e.g.,  individual  activities  and  team  sports.  The  symbols 
in  the  GDR  include  the  defined  discipline  of  physical  education  in 
conjunction  with  meanings  acquired  from  other  fields  of  learning. 

They  stand  in  relation  to  the  entire  socio-economic  development  as 
ordered  by  the  party.  In  Canada,  the  individual  is  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  practical  activities  not  on  the  order 
of  government,  but  as  he  himself  wishes. 

Further,  from  kindergarten  on,  physical  education  "takes  place  -- 
as  all  other  forms  of  instruction  --  on  the  basis  of  integrated  teach¬ 
ing  plans"  (Dokumentation,  1978:7).  At  least  one  year,  and  often 
three  years,  have  been  recognized  as  a  much  needed  time  for  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  regular  school  process.  The  GDR  government  at  first 
established  these  institutions  to  help  working  mothers.  Now,  it  is  a 
means  of  political  socialization  for  all  children,  a  notion  absent  in 
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Canada.  Physical  education,  taught  by  "scientifically  trained  special¬ 
ist  instructors"  (Dokumentation,  1978:7)  at  all  levels  of  schooling, 
is  just  one  of  the  important  educational  elements  intertwined  with 
other  subjects.  In  Canada,  physical  education  specialists  are 
employed  only  in  secondary  schools.  The  professionals'  demand  to 
replace  generalists  in  the  education  of  elementary  school  children  so 
far  has  been  ignored  by  the  political  decision  makers.  Another  differ¬ 
ence  lies  in  the  importance  attached  to  physical  education  within  the 
overall  school  system.  In  the  GDR,  this  subject  serves  as  an  indicator 
of  whether  a  student  will  or  will  not  enter  the  next  higher  grade. 
Physical  education  may  be  a  counterbalancing  component  for  a  low  mark 
in  another  subject  --  a  foreign  element  to  the  Canadian  school  system 
yet  important  in  the  manifestation  of  a  "well-rounded"  person. 

Both  states  overlap  in  their  time  alloted  to  physical  education. 
The  demand  for  daily  instruction  has  not  been  met;  the  set  standards 
still  revolve  around  a  two  to  three  times  a  week  allotment.  The  school 
sport  system  in  Canada  and  the  sports-club  system  in  the  GDR  reflect 
the  prerogative  set  toward  sports,  athletics,  and  the  competitive 
aspects  reducing  the  educational  element  to  second  place  in  importance. 
Both  states  may  be  accused  of  missing  the  preamble  of  the  need  to 
physically  educate  its  youth. 

The  following  chart  (Figure  1)  is  thought  to  provide  an  overview 
of  both  states'  educational  process. 

Both  societies  recognized  the  need  for  a  healthy  nation,  which  is 
acquired  through  sensible  engagement  with  the  aim  of  recreational 
participation  and  through  obtaining  and  maintaining  a  desirable  level 
of  physical  fitness.  Recreational  participation  provides  the  basis 
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for  continuation  of  physical  activity  for  a  fuller  and  more  pleasur¬ 
able  personal  life.  The  purpose  of  activity  became  increasingly  to 
overcome  the  stress  exerted  upon  man  through  mechanization  and  pressure 
for  increased  production  and  the  development  of  a  materialistic,  tech¬ 
nocratic  and  sedentary  community. 

While  the  scope  of  physical  education  has  expanded  over  the  last 
two  decades  in  Canada  (from  games  to  dual  and  individual  activities), 
the  GDR's  system  has  become  more  rigid  (mainly  gymnastics,  swimming, 
and  track  and  field).  In  the  GDR,  this  signifies  the  interest  of  the 
party  to  stabilize  the  existing  norms,  to  exert  total  control  and 
power  over  the  same,  and,  herewith,  to  ensure  every  man's  adjustment 
to  state  interests.  If  every  man  acts  and  believes  in  a  specifically 
established  realm,  society  as  a  whole  will  act  and  believe  in  that 
way.  This  eliminates  internal  conflict,  that  is  conflict  across  groups 
or  societal  boundaries.  There  are  no  privileges  or  insufficient 
educational  tools  applied.  This  aspect  ought  to  be  absent  in  a  social¬ 
ist  community.  They  are,  however,  existent  within  the  Canadian  educa¬ 
tional  context.  Increasingly,  the  objectives  and  activities  offered 
mirror  an  interest  in  providing  an  educational  environment  that  contains 
an  educational  experience  as  farreaching  as  possible  and  to  reach  out 
to  as  many  students  as  possible.  Particularly  in  the  1960s,  the 
objectives  and  activities  offered  were  expanded  and  approached  provin¬ 
cial  concerns.  They  contained  individual,  dual  and  team  activities 
for  personal  and  social  values,  fitness  and  recreational  and  leisure 
time  pursuits. 

The  realm  of  physical  education  illustrated  diverse  provincial 
definitions  of  the  needs  of  particular  populations  within  given 
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regions.  It  was  assumed  that  Canadian  society  did  not  constitute  a 
national  or  ethnic  whole,  but  was  a  conglomeration  of  diverse  social 
entities.  This  system  inculcated  differing  viewpoints  of  the  meaning 
of  human  needs,  with  each  government  assuming  it  best  understood  and 
provided  a  democratic  and  worthwhile  educational  experience.  This  can 
be  recognized  in  the  movement  education  approach  in  Ontario,  a  general 
individual-dual- team  activities  curriculum  in  Alberta,  outdoor  educa¬ 
tion  emphasis  in  British  Columbia,  an  interest  to  provide  meaningful 
experiences  for  physically  handicapped  and  especially  gifted  children 
in  Nova  Scotia,  a  very  limited  experience  in  Quebec  and  Newfoundland 
and  the  "Canadian"  education  context  ignoring  native  functions  in  the 
Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 

At  the  same  time  it  developed  inequality  of  educational  opportun¬ 
ity.  In  the  1960s,  the  inequality  arose  through  diverse  provincial 
physical  educational  systems.  These  were  not  only  of  different  quality, 
they  also  placed  interest  on  different  aspects  of  physical  education. 
Thus,  a  student  in  Saskatchewan  may  have  been  able  to  learn  more  about 
outdoor  education  and  recreation  than  a  child  in  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec 
or  Ontario.  On  the  other  hand,  other  students  may  have  experienced  a 
creativity  and  personal  self- fulfillment-enhancing  environment, 
particularly  in  elementary  schools  towards  the  1970s  and  throughout 
the  following  decade.  Within  provinces  dichotomies  exist  between 
urban  and  rural  environments  and  between  districts  as  some  are  more 
favorably  developed  in  regard  to  availability  of  trained  teachers, 
facilities,  equipment  and  the  range  of  activities  taught  than  others. 

Economic  expansion  in  both  Canada  and  the  GDR  influenced  the 
need  for  teacher  training,  facility  and  equipment  construction,  and  a 
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more  thorough  objective  and  curricula  development.  In  the  GDR,  a 
uniform  educational  system  emerged  from  the  totality  of  socio-economic 
interests.  Rigid  adherence  was  demanded  to  long  range  planning  of 
activities  modelled  upon  those  activities  that  were  manifested  for 
international  competition  (track  and  field,  swimming  and  gymnastics 
in  particular,  but  also  ballgame  sports  like  volleyball  and  soccer)  to 
gain  success  and  prestige.  Within  physical  education,  the  individual 
had  to  acquire  levels  of  competency  and  a  universal  fitness  level  as 
clearly  defined  by  the  government.  Likewise  exceptionally  gifted 
athletes  in  the  sports  schools  received  instruction  in  academic  and 
practical  fields  just  as  generally  educated  school  children  did. 

Canadian  provincial  guidelines  with  regards  to  physical  education 
eventually  began  to  approximate  each  other.  The  scope  of  the  context 
and  the  objectives  of  physical  education  broadened  mirroring  overall 
provincial  program  endeavors.  The  guidelines,  however,  remained 
optional  to  the  school  boards  and  their  respective  schools  within  the 
administrative  district.  Therefore,  while  in  the  GDR,  all  children 
acquired  the  same  symbols  of  physical  activities  at  specific  educational 
states,  in  Canada,  internal  and  intra-provincial  differences  prevailed 
and  so  students  experienced  different  activities,  depending  where  they 
lived.  Access  to  a  wider  ranging  physical  education  system  existed  on 
paper,  although  availability  and  equality  of  opportunity  of  physical 
education  did  not  (Martin  and  Macdonell,  1978:274-276),  particularly 
between  rural  and  urban  areas  and  between  the  provinces  and  the  northern 
territories. 

Given  the  increasing  range  of  activities,  which  has  not  come  about 
in  the  GDR,  pupils  are  experiencing  a  more  favorable  array  of  disciplines 
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with  attendant  operationalization  of  physical,  mental,  social  and  recrea¬ 
tional  objectives.  However,  in  the  majority  of  the  provinces,  the  direct 
teaching  approach  still  prevails.  Herewith,  the  pupil-centred  pedagogy 
of  Dewey  has  found  application  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  Canadian 
east  and  in  British  Columbia.  Perhaps  in  many  places  it  would  seem 
that  secondary  schooling  is  still  based  on  the  rigid,  nonindividualistic 
acquisition  of  rules  and  regulations  for  games,  team-sports  and  athletics. 

In  elementary  schools,  the  movement  education  approach  tried  to 
create  an  environment  that  was  conducive  to  individual  growth  and 
maturation  patterns.  It  further  attempted  to  adjust  to  differing 
interests  and  perceptions  of  environments,  to  individual  differences 
and  to  "slow",  "normal",  and  "fast"  learners.  Yet  there  is  no  school 
process  existing  as  in  the  GDR  -  speciality  schools  for  the  outstanding 
or  gifted  pupil.  Canadian  educational  endeavors  still  are  carried  on 
within  one  classroom  session  only,  a  system  that  still  negatively 

influences  the  development  of  any  of  the  three  performance  groups. 

The  fostering  of  creativity  and  personal  development  has  little  contin¬ 
uation  in  secondary  school.  From  an  open-ended  environment,  youth  is 
forced  into  a  closed  learning  situation  applying  rigid  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  set  standards  in  ballgames,  sports,  and  athletic  areas  like 
track  and  field,  and  swimming,  basket-,  volley-,  and  football.  There 
is  an  apparent  lack  of  concern  and  investigation  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  exploratory  aspects  of  movement  education  in  elementary 
school  and  outdoor  education,  which  is  generally  available  only  for 
senior  secondary  school  youth.  Both  fields  are  highly  individualistic 
in  nature  and  thus,  ought  to  be  closer  in  their  applied  settings. 


The  two  latter  named  parts  of  physical  education  are  more  in  a 
developmental  line  with  each  other  than  the  intervening  highly  structured 
educational  aspects.  There  ought  to  be  concern  for  the  integration  of 
these  two  aspects,  further  providing  an  effort  to  establish  differentials 
in  sports  and  athletics,  not  just  as  additional  subjects,  but  as  per¬ 
sonally  enhancing  components  of  a  humane- oriented  field.  Self- satis¬ 
factory  and  personally  enhancing  environments  are  inherent  in  movement 
education  and  outdoor  education  and  as  such  they  are  in  need  of  emphasis 
in  the  educational  setting.  They  present  an  element  of  education  for 
man,  a  sensible  meaningful  application  of  activities  particularly  needed 
in  a  mechanized  and  automatized  society. 

There  is  no  sign  of  development  in  the  GDR.  Individualistic  notions 
would  counter  the  society-centred  democratic  notion  and,  as  such,  would 
be  foreign  to  the  GDR' s  ideology.  Only  overall  societal  considerations 
can  be  accepted. 

Why  is  the  emphasis  on  creative,  individual  work  promulgated  in 
elementary  school  eliminated  in  high  school  in  Canada?  The  free  environ¬ 
ment,  on  the  one  hand,  ought  to  be  retained  to  foster  the  creative 
abilities  of  maturing  people.  On  the  other  hand,  more  structured 
situations  should  be  introduced  into  elementary  movement  exploration 
approaches  to  bring  about  an  understanding  of  the  world  of  games  and 
sports.  This  does  not  need  to  be  done  using  the  present  rigid  forms  of 
learning  one-way  game  structures,  rules  and  regulations.  In  the  GDR, 
particularly  in  kindergarten,  the  mental  and  physical  growth  of  children 
is  taken  into  account  in  providing  child- centred  educational  environ¬ 
ments,  e. g. ,  smaller  courts,  balls,  varied  rules,  etc.  This  aspect 
has  still  not  found  significant  application  in  Canadian  government 
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guidelines  of  physical  education. 

In  spring  1980,  the  Alberta  Ministry  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
published  a  physical  participation  manual  for  senior  citizens.  Differ¬ 
ent  physical  abilities  and  aging  factors  had  been  taken  into  account 
in  conjunction  with  most  diverse  game  structures  to  adhere  to  this 
particular  population's  needs  and  interests.  Elementary  school  physical 
education  guidelines  have  not  been  concerned  about  such  features.  Yet, 
they  are  necessary  in  making  activities  more  appropriate  to  maturing 
differences.  Rules  and  regulations  need  to  be  applicable  to  children's 
maturing  patterns.  For  useful  and  enjoyful  participation,  facilities 
and  equipment  need  to  be  in  different  sizes  adjusted  to  varying  ages. 

For  the  creative  aspect,  children  ought  to  be  involved  in  shaping 
"old"  games  or  establishing  new  games  or  game- like  forms. 

In  the  GDR  during  the  kindergarten  years,  children  are  encouraged 
to  show  their  creative  aspects  and  abilities,  to  develop  their  fantasies 
and  make  them  available  to  the  general  kindergarten  group.  They 
learn  to  vary  or  create  new  activities,  rules  and  equipment.  Children 
are  shaped  into  responsible  acting  socialist  citizens  from  then  on. 

The  creative  aspects  become  a  means  to  foster  overall  enjoyment  in 
physical  activity  and  to  use  tools  learned  in  other  educational  areas. 
This  has  not  been  a  feature  of  Canadian  education.  Physical  education 
remained  an  isolated  educational  subject  as  any  other  subject  in  itself. 
The  interconnected  principle  of  education,  a  wholistic  education  as 
attempted  in  the  GDR  has  been  an  absent  element  in  Canada.  In  the 
general  public  school  in  the  GDR,  however,  a  rigid  environment  of 
games  and  athletics  appears.  There,  too,  the  creative  aspects  become 
curtailed  after  kindergarten.  The  outdoor  education  aspects  apparent 
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in  Canadian  school  systems  are  only  existent  to  an  extremely  minor 
extent.  They  are  virtually  absent  compared  to  Canadian  schools,  and 
when  applying  a  measure  of  accomplishment,  taking  the  phenomenon 
"nature"  as  a  point  of  measure. 

The  Social  or  Communal  Environment 

In  the  GDR,  man  has  rights  and  duties  as  a  citizen.  The  rights 
are  to  obtain  an  education,  to  work,  to  behave  as  a  responsible 
socialist  citizen,  constructively  involving  one's  capacities  for  the 
progress  of  socialist  society,  and  to  take  part  in  the  technocratic 
revolution  as  well  as  in  the  state's  "capitalist"  development.  These 
parameters  simultaneously  are  man's  duties.  The  philosophies  and 
objectives  of  physical  education  are  geared  toward  man  becoming  a 
properly  socialized  and  valuable  member  of  society.  They  are  geared 
toward  establishing  a  unitarily  thinking  and  acting  community  where 
each  man  lives  and  works  for  all  social  members. 

These  aspects  are  foreign  to  Canadian  physical  education  although 
the  notion  of  a  democratic  citizen  or  a  democratically  behaving  person 
exists  in  Canada.  However,  the  realm  in  which  this  personality  acts 
is  individualistic  rather  than  societal.  The  educational  tool  implied 
is  a  range  of  involvements  within  which  it  is  possible  to  choose  one's 
own  area  of  involvement  given  the  means,  i. e. ,  clubs,  facilities,  equip¬ 
ment,  time,  revenues,  are  available  and  accessible.  In  the  GDR,  the 
state  ensures  their  public  availability.  In  the  free  market  society 
of  Canada,  with  some  exceptions,  man  has  to  strive  for  means  enabling 
participation.  The  result  is  varied  engagement,  depending  on  one's 
economic  situation.  In  the  GDR,  despite  considerable  pressure  from 
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political  and  work  forces,  it  is  left  to  the  individual's  decision  to 
take  advantage  of  any  available  system. 

In  the  GDR,  it  is  understood  society  only  will  be  able  to  function 
successfully  when  each  man  inhibits  his  personal  positive  freedom  to 
allow  society  as  an  aggregate  of  men  to  experience  a  level  of  prosperity 
that  guarantees  an  overall  progression  from  which  each  man  can  profit. 

The  consitution  of  the  GDR  is  based  on  a  societal  arrangement, 

intertwining  each  individual's  socio-economic  life  with  that  of  others. 

Such  a  notion  would  be  in  line  with  a  statement  by  Marx  in  On  the  Jewish 

Question  (in  Tucker,  1972:44,  45),  dealing  with  man's  responsibility 

toward  society  in  general  and  to  each  social  individual,  in  particular: 

Human  emancipation  will  only  be  complete  when  the 
real,  individual  man  has  absorbed  into  himself  the 
abstract  citizen;  when  as  an  individual  man,  in  his 
everyday  life,  he  has  become  a  species-being;  and 
when  he  has  recognized  and  organized  his  own 
powers  (forces  propres)  as  social  powers  so  that 
he  no  longer  separates  this  social  power  from  him¬ 
self  as  political  power. 

Yet,  Marx  was  also  concerned  about  the  individual's  ability  to 
follow  his  own  incentives  to  obtain  satisfaction  and  personal  fulfill¬ 
ment.  This  was  to  be  achieved  with  the  realm  of  societal  obligations 
and  human  emancipation  for  society  as  a  whole  and  for  the  single  man 
within  the  same.  However,  from  the  beginning,  the  SED  took  over  the 
decision  of  what  the  needs  of  the  individual  are.  Man  and  his  environ¬ 
ment  are  governed  and  controlled  by  the  party;  thus,  the  individual's 
say  in  what  pleases  him  is  taken  out  of  his  hands;  He  becomes  subject 
to  governmental  beliefs  of  what  fulfills  his  needs.  He  also  becomes 
subject  to  an  education  that  leaves  no  other  options  open  than  those 
established  by  the  party.  Experiences  by  other  means  are  not  available 
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and  their  existences  becomes,  where  possible,  unknown. 

Despite  this  critique,  one  has  to  recognize  the  ability  of  each 
child  in  the  GDR  to  obtain  the  same  and  possibly  equal  educational 
experience.  This  is  due  to  active  implementation  of  the  ideology  that 
every  person  ought  to  obtain  the  same  level  of  knowledge  and  the 
equivalent  acquisition  of  symbolic  meaning  throughout  the  nation. 

Herewith,  it  has  to  be  stated  that  the  geographic  situation  is 
much  more  favorable  than  in  Canada.  The  conditions  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  any  of  the  Maritime  provinces,  where  administration  is  easier 
than  in  the  larger  provinces.  It  is  relatively  unburdensome  to  regulate 
a  nation  of  the  GDR's  size  and  to  exert  total  control  over  its  14  ad¬ 
ministrative  districts,  and  a  population  of  17  million.  Canada,  on 
the  other  hand,  covers  a  range  of  3,851,809  square  miles  and  is  the 
second  largest  country  in  the  world  (Paton,  1975:432).  The  five 
distinct  geographical  regions  --  the  Eastern  Maritimes,  the  St. 

Lawrence  River  Basin,  the  Prairies,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Region,  and  the  Far  North  --  are  sparsely  and  unevenly  populated 
by  22  million  people  (Paton,  1975:432).  Thus,  geographic  conditions 
and  population  density  in  the  GDR  favor  a  drive  toward  centralized 
government  more  so  than  is  the  case  in  Canada,  which  favors  a  decentral¬ 
ized  and,  herewith,  regionally,  rather  than  nationally,  interest- 
oriented  governance. 

In  the  GDR,  the  population  is  made  aware  of  the  physio-mental 
consequences  resulting  from  participation  in  or  abstinence  from 
physical  education.  The  effect  on  the  economic  and  ideologic  realms 
are  made  explicit.  Non-adherence  to  the  doctrine  will  inhibit  one's 
life  chances  and  work  opportunities.  He  will  become  an  antagonistic 
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element  within  society  and  will  experience  alienating  forces  directed 
against  him.  He  will  become  singled  out  within  society,  unhappy,  self- 
restricting  and  socially  unacceptable.  Such  an  individual  will  be 
excluded  from  the  general  social  developments,  bringing  negative 
freedom  to  himself.  This  applies  to  any  social  institution. 

Physical  education  offers  those  activities  that  are  fostered  for 
the  international  prestige  in  the  athletic  arena.  Within  this  realm 
one  is  able  to  learn  and  strive  for  the  highest  personal  achievement 
standards  as  they  are  recognized  to  be  appropriate  by  the  political 
decision  makers.  School  organizations,  particularly,  community  and 
factory  clubs,  exist  through  which  specialized  training  is  offered  to 
foster  the  gifted  and  to  train  participants.  National  athletic  shows 
(i.e.,  district  festivities,  spartakiade,  etc.)  display  the  physical 
interest  and  capacity  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  (Gilbert, 
1980:265-274). 

Copying  the  Olympic  ceremonial  (flame,  oath,  flag,  medals)  in 
1954,  1956,  1959,  1963,  and  1969,  gymnastic  and  sports  festivities 
were  held  in  Leipzig.  The  Spartakiade  (named  after  Spartacus,  the 
leader  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Roman  slaves)  has  been  celebrated 
in  1966,  1968,  1970,  1972,  and  1975.  In  1977,  both  festivities  were 
combined  with  more  than  100,000  spectators  and  60,000  participants 
taking  part.  The  range  of  active  participants  reached  from  kinder¬ 
garten  children  to  pensioners,  engaging  in  gymnastic  and  dance 
entertainments  and  displays,  play,  games  and  sports  on  levels  reach¬ 
ing  from  purely  recreation  to  top  competition  (Richter,  1978:5). 

This  festival  is  an  event  unequalled  in  Canada  in  its  dimension, 
organization,  incentive,  and  inherent  drive  for  nationalistic  fervor 
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and  the  observation-selection  mechanism  of  promising  athletes.  The 
aim  of  the  Spartakiade  is,  again,  an  element  absent  in  Canada  --  "to 
inspire  all  children  and  young  people  to  exercise  regularly,  to  take 
part  in  competitions,  to  promote  talents  and  enable  them  to  show  top 
performance"  (Dokumentation,  1970:3)  manipulating  the  participatory 
and  unitary  aspect  of  a  state  trying  to  achieve  a  common  goal.  This 
comparison  further  applies  to  the  boarding  school  which  emphasizes 
sports.  The  vigorous  selection  menchanism  for  promising  young 
athletes  for  future  training  in  all  as  well  as  specific  sports  is  an 
unknown  system  in  Canada's  public  school  system.  The  GDR's  sport 
schools,  which  are  public  and  are  financially  carried  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  by  no  means  lag  educationally  behind  those  of  other  schools. 

The  two  important  differences  are  the  major  emphasis  on  sports  or  a 
particular  sport  and  the  accommodation  of  varying  performance  peaks  in 
different  sports.  The  second  difference  is  the  adjustment  of  academic 
instruction,  i. e. ,  winter  sport  athletes  prolong  their  academic  and 
overall  physical  education  into  the  summer  periods  to  accommodate 
their  specific  training  and  competition  schedule  (Dokumentation,  1978: 
7)  during  the  winter  seasons.  For  information  on  the  Soviet  system 
of  sport  boarding  schools  serving  as  model  for  the  GDR's  system  see 
Kingston's  thesis  (1977). 

A  continuous  process  of  production,  economic  as  well  as  physical, 
will  propel  the  socialist  society.  International  athletic  success  is 
geared  by  a  thorough  selection  of  the  most  promising  sports  men  and 
women,  the  availability  of  training,  and  any  support  needed  (Gilbert, 
1980:107).  For  their  achievements  athletes  are  displayed  as  models 
of  success  and  socialist  concern  within  the  society  and  are  rewarded 
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accordingly.  They  are  recognized  as  qualified  people  proven  to  be  able 
to  strive  for  success  and  improvement.  Mass  festivals  and  mass  sport 
organizations  are  provided  to  bring  the  workers  together  and  to  enhance 
the  interest  of  participants  and  non-participants  alike.  There  is  no 
equivalent  system  existing  in  Canada,  nor  have  attempts  been  made  to 
incorporate  such  a  system,  due  to  the  individualistic  notions  of  free¬ 
dom  of  participation  as  opposed  to  an  overall  societal  and  communal 
nation. 

Those  eager  to  work  hard  within  the  realm  of  physical  education 
lead  on  the  road  of  competition.  They  also  show  the  demanded  eagerness 
to  productively  involve  their  personal  powers,  interests,  and  capacities 
for  the  good  of  society.  Through  their  behavior  and  well  educated  under¬ 
standing,  they  prove  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  that  there  are 
no  differences  between  them.  Physical  culture  not  only  is  an  educational 
discipline,  it  functions  with  all  others  leading  toward  the  development 
of  the  preferred  socialist  citizen  in  a  democratically  living  community 
in  the  world. 

This  further  fosters  a  level  of  recreational  participation  favored 
and  supported,  and  at  the  same  time  totally  controlled,  by  the  state. 

Here  man  needs  to  regenerate  his  stressed  physio-mental  components  to 
return  to  a  successful  overall  socialist  productivity  with  the  entire 
community.  The  recreational  activities  and  opportunities  are  equivalent 
to  athletics  and  team  sport  taught  in  school,  which  again  are  based  on 
internationally  applied  competitive  activities. 

In  Canadian  physical  education  objectives,  the  inherent  desire  is 
to  develop  democratically  acting,  socially  responsible  citizens.  Yet, 
it  seemingly  always  was  (and  is)  assumed  that  mere  participation  and 
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the  instructional  means  employed  by  the  teacher  would  bring  about  the 
expected  results.  The  stringent  interrelations  between  objectives, 
philosophy  and  the  curriculum  that  function  in  the  GDR  have  never  been 
assumed  to  be  of  application  to  Canadian  interests.  However,  with 
military  instruction,  one  may  state  that  equally  strong  forces  underlie 
the  rationale  given  and  the  interest  in  developing  a  physically  force¬ 
ful  and  ready  population.  Man  became  subordinated  to  national  and 
overall  societal,  economic,  and  politic-military  interests.  In  the  GDR, 
the  curriculum  and  the  objectives  are  interwoven.  It  is  stated  that  a 
particular  activity  in  a  specific  setting  and  taught  by  a  specific 
method  will  bring  about  a  particular  educational  aim.  This  is  fostered 
even  more  through  the  intertwining  of  other  educational  subjects  with 
physical  education.  It  also  is  fostered  through  early  education  in  the 
"etiquette  of  sportsmanship"  (Gilbert,  1980:121-133),  a  subject  foreign 
to  Canadian  education.  Here  it  is  assumed  that  sportsmanlike  behavior 
will  emerge  through  participation  with  and  exercising  acceptance  of 
inferior,  equal  and  superior  competitors.  Yet,  there  have  been  no 
direct  links  established  to  be  employed  to  ascertain  through  curricula 
the  outcome  of  specific  objectives.  This  is  a  reason  why  the  GDR 
arrives  at  its  set  objectives  and  why  in  Canada  there  still  is  a 
dialectic  between  objectives  and  curricula,  since  the  main  concern  is 
skill  development  primarily. 

An  underlying  theorem  in  today's  endeavors  for  individualistic 
and  satisfactory  participation  based  on  as  thorough  as  possible  an 
acquisition  of  knowledge  about  the  means  and  symbols  of  activities, 
is  the  economic-technologic  society  and  production.  Working  capacity 
can  be  regenerated  by  worthwhile  and  individually  fulfilling  engagement 
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in  physical  activities.  The  overall  health  of  the  nation  can  be 

elevated  through  increased  physical  activity.  This  in  turn  leads  to 

heightened  economic  productivity  and  an  increased  capacity  to  withstand 

the  physio-mental  stress  factors  of  work.  It  also  may  influence  the 

welfare  system  of  the  nation,  whereby  less  preventive  medical  costs 

need  to  be  spent  by  government  agencies.  Thus,  physical  education  in 

Canada  and  the  GDR  can  be  a  means  of  socialization  of  individual  man 

for  overall  future  societal  economic  productivity. 

The  term  'education'  and  'socialization'  should  be 
considered  synonymous  in  our  society,  for  education 
is  the  primary  means  of  socializing  all  children 
after  they  reach  the  age  of  five....  Because  the 
instructor  teaches  techniques  that  will  ensure 
adequate  social  adjustment,  education  is  a  mixture 
of  instruction  and  indoctrination  (McNeil,  1969: 

138). 

According  to  Dawson,  Prewitt,  and  Dawson  (1977:137),  the  school 
curricula  of  western  societies  "provide  the  child  with  the  fundamentals 
of  his  or  her  society's  technology  [helping]  him  or  her  acquire  the 
cultural  norms  associated  with  membership  in  society."  The  difference 
between  the  two  societies  is  the  explicitness  with  which  this  interest 
is  stated.  While  it  is  virtually  absent  in  the  documented  aims  of 
Canadian  guidelines,  it  is  explicitly  made  public  through  the  orders 
of  the  party  in  the  GDR. 

The  Canadian  context  added  to  the  development  of  a  mass  society 
that  in  Schirmbeck's  (in  Giner,  1976:190)  understanding  is  "a  sand- 
heap  of  individuals  who  are  more  dependent,  impersonal,  undifferentiated, 
isolated,  uprooted,  abandoned,  community less  and  socially  desintegrated 
than  ever".  Herewith  he  questions  the  existence  of  a  positive  nature  of 
the  humanistic-democratic  principles  which  are  supposed  to  be  function- 
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ing  within  education  and  physical  education.  It  has  to  be  stated  that 
in  the  development  of  this  state  of  society,  as  stated  by  Schirmbeck, 

physical  education  added  strongly  to  this  development. 

Physical  education  moved  from  a  rigid  form  of  military  exercises 

intertwined  with  authoritarian  principles  toward  team  sports.  The 
latter  created  group  performances  based  on  cooperative  efforts  and  a 
coherent  adherence  to  a  universal  goal  used  to  compete  against  another 
group  with  the  same  inherent  interests.  The  same  principles  of  winning 
and  overcoming  an  opponent's  strength  apply  to  individual  competition. 
The  tactics  employed  in  team  sports  and  in  the  athletic  arena  mirror 
the  principles  applied  to  the  economic  and  corporate  world:  teamwork 
within  the  organization  for  increased  production  and  success  from  which 
those  majorly  responsible  on  the  managerial  aspects  of  the  desired 
prosperity  will  profit  against  the  united  effort  of  another  group  or 
several  groups  directing  their  incentives  to  accomplish  the  same  goals 
(Maccoby,  1976:140,  141,  154-156). 

Man  is  dependent  on  other  human  beings.  Membership  within  social 
and  institutional  organizations  cannot  be  internally  chosen  but  are 
externally  imposed  upon  man  (Gilliet,  1962:15).  However,  despite  the 
motivational  force  to  develop  qualities  like  team  work  and  leadership 
ability,  Canadian  physical  education  does  not  teach  the  means  in  either 
intra-group  cooperation  or  in  inter-group  competition.  It  does  not 
convey  the  meaning  to  arrive  at  a  level  of  inter-  and  intra-group 
understanding  that  takes  into  account  the  qualities  of  interrelational 
teamwork,  leadership  qualities  and  their  development  and  the  needs  to 
work  jointly  for  the  best  accomplishments  for  everyone's  satisfaction 
of  interests.  The  present  day  system  favors  those  who  are  physically, 
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mentally  and  financially  stronger  and  does  not  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  less  able  performer.  This  not  only  develops  a  division  between 
people,  it  fosters  the  creation  of  inequality,  which  in  turn  is  a 
basis  on  which  one  can  distinguish  between  different  means  available 
to  arrive  at  personally  fulfilling  stages  of  life  and  work.  It,  again, 
reflects  the  individual's  ability  to  arrive  at  a  meaningful  level  of 
life  which  in  turn  is  regulated  by  means  of  access  to  education  and 
training  which  in  turn  influences  the  monetary  reward  system  and  the 
possibility  of  taking  advantage  of  existing  institutions. 

Man  is  further  divided/ split  in  today's  liberal-capitalist  society 
by  being  a  member  of  several  groups,  that  is,  associations  and  clubs. 

This  creates  a  conflict  of  interest,  since  every  social  formation  has 
developed  on  grounds  peculiar  to  the  interests  of  its  members.  Thus, 
different  goals  pursued  by  these  groups,  and  the  diverse  membership 
within  various  groups,  interfere  with  the  clear  decision  making  and 
taking  choices  by  people.  Conflict  of  interest  must  interfere  with 
the  ability  to  gain  personal  satisfaction  unless  the  lines  are  clearly 
drawn  to  demarcate  between  the  functions  and  interests  of  different 
associations.  In  East  Germany  the  membership  in  the  realm  of  physical 
education  is  clearly  defined:  every  man  belongs  to  only  one  associa¬ 
tion,  namely  the  socialist  society.  The  program  and  objectives  are 
defined  in  that  way.  In  Canada,  differing  educational  experiences 
and  emphasis  do  not  provide  youth  with  a  discernable  physical  education 
experience  of  equality  to  all. 

The  majority  of  objectives  and  curricula  in  Canada,  however,  seemingly 
are  based  on  a  rigid  educational  experience  within  the  different 
provinces  they  predetermine  through  participation  in  structured  and  well 
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defined  frameworks.  "A  loss  of  intrinsic  values  in  pragmatic  activity" 
(Gotshalk,  1966:68)  through  team  sports  and  athletics  curtail  a  person's 
creativity  and  ability  to  think  and  develop  himself.  They  inhibit  man 
to  find  his  own  interest  and  foster  various  levels  of  role  play  within 
society.  "In  effect,"  as  Holt  states,  (1974:186),  a  child  "must  think 
not  about  what  interests  and  concerns  you  but  what  interests  and 
concerns  us. "  Here,  the  adult  world  becomes  imposed  upon  the  maturing 
student,  leaving  no  choice  of  practically  experiencing  one's  freedom  of 
thought.  The  adult  world  in  Canadian  society  is  as  varied  as  the  member¬ 
ship  in  various  social  groups  and  thus,  provides  a  dichotomous  develop- 
ment  of  personality.  Yet: 

...  a  person's  freedom  of  learning  is  part  of  his 
freedom  of  thought,  even  more  basic  than  his  free¬ 
dom  of  speech.  It  we  take  from  someone  his  right 
to  decide  what  he  will  be  curious  about,  we  destroy 
his  freedom  of  thought  (Holt,  1974:186). 

Observing  the  recreational  patterns  of  both  societies,  there  is  a 
wider  range  of  active  participation  in  the  GDR  than  in  Canada.  Govern¬ 
ment  involvement  provides  the  avenues  for  society's  physical  engagements. 
In  Canada,  the  range  of  activities  offered  is  wider  but  the  active  usage 
is  left  to  the  individual's  interest  and  decision.  Governmental  aware¬ 
ness  and  advertisements  to  enhance  the  population's  participation  are 
evident,  yet  the  decision  is  not  based  on  an  active  initiative  of  the 
decision  makers  but  the  people.  Further, club  membership  in  Canada 
generally  is  dependent  on  the  financial  considerations  and  abilities 
of  the  people,  while  in  the  GDR  this  problem  has  been  alleviated  through 
government  and  factory  sponsorships.  Man  in  Canada  has  the  option  in 
self-fulfilling  and  worthwhile  physical  activity  endeavors.  In  the 
GDR,  man,  as  a  member  of  society  and  as  a  responsibly  acting  citizen. 
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is  ordered,  or  at  least  very  openly  advised,  to  participate  in  physical 
recreation. 

Recreation  patterns  have  been  observed  to  reflect  the  general 
socio-economic  sphere.  The  teaching  philosophy  of  secondary  schooling 
"instils  an  attitude  of  mind  which  should  be  conducive  to  effective 
performance  in  their  [the  students]  future  task  of  life"  (Young,  1975: 
109).  This  philosophy  is  mirrored  in  team  or  individual  activity. 

It  seems  that  in  Canada  the  notion  of  playful  recreational  participation 
has  become  absent.  Winning  and  pushing  oneself  toward  higher  achieve¬ 
ments,  stressing  oneself  to  the  uttermost  limit,  and  obtaining  a 
standard  of  performance  that  is  apparent  in  general  economic  and 
business  actions  are  observable  in  the  recreational  pursuits  of  society. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  break  between  the  performance  pressure  in 
schools,  in  company  and  business  life  toward  recreational  activities. 

The  element  of  play  and  playful  enjoyment  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

This  development  implies  that  physical  education  has  not  been  able  to 
transmit  a  philosophy  of  enjoyful  leisure  pursuits  for  inidividual  and 
group  activities. 


The  Physical  Environment 

The  physical  environment  is  understood  as  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  nature  of  society  and  is  related  to  man's  recreational  opportunities. 
Both  are  intertwined  and  both  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  previous 
pages.  The  third  element  of  humanistic  and  democratic  concern  deals 
with  the  physical  environment,  the  ecological  strata.  It  serves  as  a 
means  for  materialization  of  economic  enterprise,  and  its  service  is 
directed  towards  the  nature  of  man  and  society  to  find  pleasurable 
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experiences  at  various  levels. 

Over  the  decades,  it  has  been  the  custom  in  Germany  to  engage  in 
most  physical  educational  activities  out-of-doors.  This  system  has 
been  in  operation  since  the  beginning  of  physical  education  in  the  GDR 
due  to  the  unavailability  of  revenue  for  facility  construction.  Today 
it  is  not  absent  from  the  school  environment  and  individual  and  team 
activities  are  taught  outside  the  gymnasia.  Such  activities,  again 
traditionally,  are  often  combined  with  extensive  hikes,  and  therefore 
fall  under  the  combined  label  of  outdoor  education  and  touristic,  or 
recreation.  Ecologic  considerations  are  subject  to  governmental 
regulations  and  objectification  for  state  and  social  purposes.  Parks 
and  recreational  sites  are  made  available  to  all  interested  people. 
Outdoor  activities  are  just  another  means  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  physio-mental  regeneration  of  men  enabling  continued  engagement 
in  the  construction  of  the  socialist  state  and  the  economic- technologic 
revolution. 

Outdoor  activities  in  both  societies  take  place  during  non-work 
hours.  It  is  not  possible  to  leave  work  when  desired  to  indulge  in 
recreational  activities,  as  was  proposed  by  Marx  (see  Chapter  I).  In 
both  societies,  such  an  attitude  is  feared  in  that  it  may  inhibit 
economic  output  and  progress.  Flexible  working  hours,  as  introduced 
in  some  Western  European  nations,  are  unknown.  There,  an  eight  hour 
work  day  or  a  40  hour  work  week  may  be  taken  up  based  on  individual 
decisions.  This  provides  the  possibility  for  personally  more  satis¬ 
fying  activities  if  work  is  unproductive,  etc.  and  creates  increased 
attention  during  time  spent  at  work. 
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If  physical  education  is  that  portion  of  the  educational  process 
which  utilizes  physical  activity  as  a  primary  means  for  influencing 
the  psychological,  intellectual,  social  and  physical  state  of  man  and 
the  developmental  processes  within  children,  and  if  it  is  thought  to 
help  overcome  the  dehumanizing  apersonal  tendencies  of  today's  techno¬ 
cratic  society,  outdoor  education  has  to  be  an  element  existent  at  all 
school  levels.  It  inculcates  gradual  development  of  physical  and  social 
skills  combined  with  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  ecology. 
Needed  heretofore  is  well  trained  physical  education  personnel  with  the 
capacity  to  display  qualitative  leadership  abilities  as  well  as  to 
understand  the  means  to  develop  leadership  qualities  within  students. 
Such  an  attempt  is  being  made  in  the  new  Manitoba  (1980)  program  guide 
for  elementary  schools.  From  the  fifth  grade  on,  students  become 
acquainted  with  a  basic  then  gradually  increasing,  knowledge  of  outdoor 
activities. 

However,  as  yet,  both  societies  usually  employ  physical  education 
teachers  with  specializations  in  indoor  activities.  This  limits  the 
application  of  indoor  activities  to  the  natural  environment.  It  also 
inhibits  students'  experience  and  carry-over  skills  in  another  environ¬ 
ment.  Different  means  to  employ  a  valuable  outdoor  education  program 
have  to  be  found.  One  attempt  is  a  system  offered  within  British 
Columbia.  There,  the  regular  physical  education  teacher  introduces  a 
basic  understanding  of  the  subject  within  the  school  environment. 
Thereupon,  specialized  outdoor  education  centres  take  full  charge  of  the 
skill  and  ecologic- scientific  understanding  of  students.  Herewith  are 
combined  activities  and  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  eco¬ 
system  (Shields,  1980). 
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This  system  attempts  to  satisfy  personal  needs  and  the  educational 
range  of  knowledge  for  outdoor  pursuits.  It  is  combined  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  its  preservation  for  man  through 
man,  for  society  through  society.  A  similar  feature  has  been  introduced 
by  the  provincial  government  of  Saskatchewan.  In  the  GDR,  governmental 
concern,  as  such,  is  absent  in  the  school  setting. 

Summary 

Political  ideology  and  constitutional  layouts  influenced  the 
development  of  the  physical  education  system  in  the  GDR  and  Canada. 
International  political  tensions  created  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  of  America  during  the  Cold  War  showed  these  two 
nations'  subjectivity  to  external  forces,  creating  binding  military, 
political,  and  economic  obligations  to  those  state  governments  being 
aligned  with  either  one  of  the  two  predominant  political  ideologies. 

This  influenced  social  and  educational  institutions.  Within  their 
individual  ideologies,  physical  education  curricula  in  the  GDR  and 
Canada  are  basically  identical.  In  Canada,  man  was  moved  from  a 
national  being  to  an  individual  during  the  1960s  with  the  decreasing 
fear  of  another  war  and  with  economic  expansion.  A  more  creativity 
and  exploration-oriented  elementary  school  program  came  about. 

Heightened  development  of  individuality  became  paramount  in  the  1970s, 
although  the  ever  expanding  interest  in  outdoor  education,  not  to  the 
same  extent  in  all  provinces.  Man's  ability  to  find  a  level  of 
personally  fulfilling  physical  engagement  within  the  physical  environ¬ 
ment  specifically  had  not  yet  been  fully  understood.  Team  sports 
remained  the  major  activities  used  as  learning  experiences  and  to 
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apply  the  objectives  of  individual,  social,  physical  and  recreational 
fulfillment,  thereby  missing  out  on  a  direct  linkage  between  aims  and 
applied  teaching.  Individuality,  in  particular,  has  been  stated 
yet  an  overall  socio-economic  pattern  of  mass-society  is  still  alive 
in  all  government  documents. 

In  the  GDR,  the  nature  of  man  is  subject  to  societal  concerns 
regulated  by  the  one  authority.  Man  and  society  are  interwoven 
entities  that  constitute  the  state,  which,  in  turn,  is  the  party. 

The  party  rules  the  state,  society  and  man.  The  SED  openly  addresses 
this  need  to  be  actively  employed  within  the  school  environment.  There 
are  direct  links  which  were  established  through  several  reforms  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  1960s  that  guarantee  the  desired  outcome. 

The  Canadian  sports  and  athletic  scene  has  been  shaped  under  the 
influence  of  US  business,  the  economic  interest  of  capitalist  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  mass  media.  In  turn,  business  provided  equipment  for 
schools  and  fostered  aspects  of  school  activities.  International 
sports  endeavors  and  successful  participation  of  GDR  athletes  influ¬ 
enced  physical  education  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  actuality,  in 
both  societies,  the  basic  activities  being  promulgated  within  the 
school  environment  are  the  "big-time  spectator  sports". 

In  the  GDR,  promising  school  youth  is  gradually  but  decisively 
led  to  competitive  participation  on  a  regional,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  level.  The  Canadian  scene,  however,  educates  school  youth 
mainly  to  become  knowledgeable  spectators  in  amateur  and  professional 
activities  like  ice  hockey,  football,  basketball,  and  volleyball.  As 
the  mass  media  integrated  more  activities,  the  systems  of  physical 
education  began  to  widen  their  scope  accordingly  through  additional 
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activities  such  as  European  team  handball,  golf,  soccer,  tennis,  etc. 

Over  the  time  period  looked  at,  both  systems  arrived  at  opposite 
poles  of  interest  in  physical  education.  Yet,  both  predominantly  use 
the  direct  teaching  method  and,  herewith,  an  authoritarian  style  of 
instruction.  Varied  levels  of  force  are  exerted  upon  the  individual. 
Both  contain  the  interest  to  develop  the  individual,  society  and, 
herewith,  the  nature  of  man  and  group  interaction.  As  in  their 
governments,  the  means  applied  are  of  opposite  order.  This,  however, 
ought  not  to  lead  to  an  assumption  of  non- integration  of  the  concepts 
inherent  in  both  societies  for  a  physical  education  system. 


CHAPTER  V 


THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  A  HUMANISTIC 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  IN  LATE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CANADA 


A  Comparison  of  Canadian  and  East  German  Viewpoints 

The  educational  system  in  the  GDR  is  concerned  with  training 
and  development  of  a  well-rounded  person  who  employs  his/her  abilities 
and  capacities  for  the  benefit  of  the  socialist  society  through  striv¬ 
ing  to  live  according  to  the  standards  of  communist  ideals  (Dokumenta- 
tion,  1977:2).  The  appearance  of  this  state  of  mind  is  thoroughly 
laid  out  and  indoctrinated  by  the  socialist  state,  or  the  party.  The 
same  creates  an  environment  that  not  only  is  equally  accessible  to 
everyone  and  that  fosters  every  man's  and  woman's  education  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  at  the  same  time  is  geared  toward  shaping  an  unilinear 
successive  socialistic  development  of  society. 

Within  this  realm  it  is  believed  that  the  party,  the  state  and 
all  institutions  within  society  are  acting  on  a  democratic  basis.  It 
is  stated  that  humane  considerations,  inherent  in  democratic  ideals, 
are  adhered  to  and  find  their  practical  application  through  the  govern¬ 
ance  of  the  SED  (Dokumentation,  1977:1).  Since  the  party  is  the  most 
responsible  organ  and  since  it  guarantees  that  the  constitution  of 
the  GDR  is  composed  of  humane  and  democratic  rights  and  duties  of 
the  citizen,  it  is  improper  to  be  concerned  and  probably  to  criticize 
the  existing  system  of  physical  culture  and  to  demand  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  humane  objectives. 

However,  it  can  be  considered  an  act  of  betrayal  to  demand 
changes  in  the  party's  system  or  to  question  its  validity.  Thus, 
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it  ought  not  to  be  of  surprise  that  the  author  was  not  able  to  find  any 
material  concerned  with  a  critical  analysis  of  physical  culture  in  the 
GDR. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  the  Canadian  realm  of  physical  education, 
where  the  governments  act  toward  establishing  guidelines  that  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  practically  applied  physical  education  experiences. 
Especially  following  World  War  II,  the  profession,  growing  through  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge,  began  to  question  the  democratic  notions 
of  physical  education.  Publications  appeared  which  demanded  greater 
concern  for  the  humanistic  aspects  in  order  to  serve  mankind  and  to 
counter  the  dehumanizing  economic  and  technologic  influences,  and  the 
development  of  sedentary  lifestyles. 

The  system  as  a  whole  seemingly  is  accepted  as  good  and  necessary 
within  education  and  society.  This  thinking  is  in  line  with  the  pre¬ 
dominant  North  American  sociological  method  of  inquiry.  The  critique 
presented  mainly  is  geared  toward  proposing  a  rethinking  and  reform  of 
what  seemingly  constitutes  North  American  sociological  theory;  that  is, 
individualistic  opportunities  rather  than  mass  or  team  and  group 
experiences. 

The  means  employed  to  criticize  the  discipline  have  generally  left 
out  the  importance  of  the  intertwined  aspects  of  the  individual,  society, 
and  the  natural  environment.  The  following  writings  are  concerned  with 
future  aspects  of  physical  education  yet  they  lack  a  predictive  or 
deterministic  element. 

It  can  be  hypothesized  that  the  concerns  of  these  writings  have  not 
become  known  of  interest  to  government  officials.  Further,  they  will  not 


knowingly  have  become  features  implemented  into  guideline  reforms  as  under- 
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taken  in  1980  in  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba.  However, 
committee  members  selected  to  work  on  the  establishment  of  new  guidelines 
for  physical  education  are  selected  from  various  occupational  and 
professional  strata.  Herewith,  it  can  be  expected  that  they  have  become 
familiar  with  these  concerns  and  may  in  the  future  implement  these 
into  provincial  guidelines.  Particularly  in  Manitoba,  these  features 
have  become  apparent  in  a  proposed  statement  regarding  increased 
individual  creativity  and  outdoor  activities. 

Socio- Philosophical  Concerns  of  North  American 
Physical  Educators 

The  basic  principle  of  humanism  is  considered  to 
be  the  free  development  of  man  and  the  society  in 
which  they  live  and  act.  Humanism  propagates  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  develop  his  natural 
gifts  and  talents,  defends  unequivocally  the 
spiritual  development  of  society  and  the  right  of 
man  to  satisfy  his  material  needs.  Freedom  of 
the  individual  in  the  rationale  of  humanism  stems 
from  the  natural  right  of  each  human  being  to 
hold,  to  believe  and  to  express  his  own  thoughts 
and  convictions  (Wowchuk,  1970:24,  25). 

However,  the  self-abandoned  nature  of  man  that  speaks  to  us  from 
these  lines  cannot  arrive  at  a  level  of  stabilized  integration  into 
society  (Szccesney  in  Oelmueller,  1972:32)  since  the  exercise  of  a 
pure  natural  right  employs  a  destructive  mechanism  for  society. 

Rousseau's  theory  of  human  development  has  never  been  and  is  not 
applicable  to  a  democratic  society  or  any  educational  endeavor.  Where 
only  individualistic  notions  are  promulgated,  the  unity  of  society  will 
cease  to  exist.  This  principle  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
governments  of  the  socialist- capitalist  societies.  Negative  freedom 
ought  to  be  foreign  to  a  society  where  the  satisfaction  of  all  men  is 
strived  for,  "because  ...human  purpose  and  activities  do  not  auto- 
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matically  harmonize  with  one  another,  and  because  they  put  high  value 
on  other  goals,  ...they  were  prepared  to  curtail  freedom  in  the 
interests  of  other  values  and,  indeed,  of  freedom  itself"  (Berlin,  1969 
123,  124).  The  socialist  "morality  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the 
interests  of  the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat"  (Lenin  in  Cohen, 
1969:221),  and  this  belief  marks  20th  century  thinking  and  writing  in 
the  Eastern  European  states.  Yet,  not  society  alone,  but  the  indivi¬ 
dual  and  natural  realms,  ought  to  be  part  of  humanistic  thinking. 

Overall  humanistic  aspects  of  physical  education  ought  to  deal 
with  and  encompass  three  essential  elements:  man  or  the  individual 
(thus,  the  personal  environment);  the  social  environment,  which  reaches 
from  social  interaction  between  several  men  to  the  international 
community;  and  the  natural  environment,  which  serves  man  and  society  in 
economic  terms  (and  which  has  to  be  preserved  for  future  generations, 
and  for  recreational  and  health  purposes.  These  aspects  have  not  been 
apparent  features  in  philosophical  treatises.  Generally,  only  one  or 
a  combination  of  two  elements  have  been  taken  into  account. 

One  of  the  most  influential  philosophies  on  education  was  that 
formulated  by  Dewey.  Today  it  is  still  reflected  in  educational 
thinking.  It  is  based  on  the  importance  of  democratic  freedom,  which 
is  "not  the  right  of  each  individual  to  do  as  he  pleases"  (Hook  in 
Froost,  1974:58);  instead,  the  "basic  freedom  is  that  of  freedom  of 
mind  and  whatever  degree  of  freedom  of  action  and  experience  is 
necessary  to  produce  freedom  of  intelligence"  (Dewey  in  Troost,  1973: 
58).  Some  authority,  usually  the  teacher,  is  necessary  to  bring  this 
notion  to  reality.  Rational  application  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
the  principles  of  education  encompass  the  experience 
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of  entering  into  and  sustaining  a  personal 
relationship,  which  is  based  on  reciprocal 
agreements,  where  the  bonds  that  bind  people 
together  derive  from  their  own  appraisals  and 
choice,  not  from  any  status  of  or  institutional 
positions  (Peters,  1968:212). 

Freedom  of  mind  and  action  are  based  on  education  and  experience, 

whereby  Dewey  distinguishes  between  educative  and  noneducative,  or 

miseducative,  experiences: 

The  first  are  those  that  result  in  increased 
power  and  growth,  and  informed  conviction,  and 
sympathetic  attitudes  of  understanding,  in 
learning  how  to  face  and  meet  new  experiences 
with  some  sense  of  mastery,  without  fear  or 
panic  and  relying  on  the  treadmill  of  blind 
routine.  The  second  may  give  excitement  but 
not  genuine  insight,  may  result  in  a  mechanical 
training  or  conditioning  that  incapacitates 
individuals  when  the  situations  encountered  in 
life  change  and  must  be  met  by  intelligent 
improvisation  (Hook  in  Troost,  1973:59). 

The  educational  experience,  then,  ought  to  be  based  on  "any 
organizational  effort  to  structure  learning  or  development  over  a 
specified  period  of  time"  (Hellison,  1973:81,  82),  consciously  confined 
and  conceptualized  through  the  teacher.  Then  "a  man  develops  as  a 
person  as  this  concept  of  himself  and  of  others  develops.  He  also 
comes  to  value  what  is  involved  in  being  a  person  for  what  there  is  in 
it  as  distinct  from  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  the  social  norm" 
(Peters,  1968:212).  "Methodological  input"  and  a  "physical  educator's 
output"  in  Hellison' s  (1973:82)  words,  are  routes  toward  a  humanistic 
concept  in  all  educational  endeavors,  fostering  the  development  of  self 
esteem  enhancement,  self-actualization,  and  other  humanistic  goals. 
Hellison  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  individual's  being.  He  herewith 
takes  in  account  only  one  of  the  three  elements  of  humanistic  education 
in  general,  and  of  Dewey's  philosophy,  in  particular.  He  also  adheres 
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to  the  North  American  belief  system  of  individualism  which  was  not  fully 
Dewey's.  The  latter's  philosophy  shows  resemblances  to  Hegel's  analysis 
of  positive  and  negative  freedom  between  individual  and  societal  rights 
and  duties. 

In  terms  of  physical  education,  Park  (1974:31)  expressed  the  need 
to  provide  an  educational  experience  that  provides  a  "return  of  the 
body  to  a  union  with  the  self  and  a  recovery  of  an  active  awareness  of 
one's  own  personal  integrity."  It  is  a  necessity,  if  man  is  to  learn 
to  respect  and  appreciate  himself  and,  herewith,  others  (Peters,  1968: 
213).  This  needs  to  be  of  particular  importance  in  the  capitalist 
society  where  human  considerations  became  prey  to  a  school  system  that 
"is  a  monument  to  the  capacity  of  the  advanced  corporate  economy. . . 
and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  educational  system  mirrors  the  grow¬ 
ing  contradictions  of  the  larger  society"  (Bowles  and  Gintis,  1977:5). 

The  abstraction  of  men  in  general  became  axiomatic  to  economic  and 

political  determinism  and  simultaneously  to  educational  parameters: 

The  loss  of  intrinsic  value  in  pragmatic  activity 
has  been  particularly  evident  in  industry.  Profit 
being  the  aim  of  production...,  the  result  was  to 
discourage  or  discard  the  impulses  to  high-grade, 
lasting  workmanship  and  intrinsic  satisfaction,  and 
to  concentrate  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  on  the 
production  and  distribution  of  market  values  for 
the  consumer  (Gotshalk,  1966:68). 

The  politic-democratic  concept  of  freedom  herewith  has  been  removed 

from  the  economic  realm,  because,  according  to  Berlin  (1971: xxxix) ,  the 

notion  of  freedom,  in  modern  society: 

...entails  ....the  absence  of  obstacles  to  possible 
choices  and  activities  --  absence  of  obstruction  on 
roads  along  which  a  man  can  decide  to  walk.  Such 
freedom  depends  not  on  whether  I  wish  to  walk  at 
all,  or  how  far,  but  on  how  many  doors  are  open, 
how  open  they  are,  upon  their  relative  importance 


in  my  life,  even  though  it  may  be  impossible 
literally  to  measure  this  in  any  quantitative 
fashion. 

In  the  best  Rousseauan  tradition  and  ignoring  any  other  social 

realms,  it  is  stated  that: 

...  the  humanistic  response  to  the  challenges, 
threats  and  problems  facing  us  today  is  to  be 
found  in  increasingly  valuing  and  emphasizing 
human  being-and-becoming,  continuous  growth 
toward  self-actualization  and  development  and 
realization  of  full  humanness,  aliveness,  aware¬ 
ness,  and  fulfillment  in  the  here  and  how 
(Cassidy  and  Caldwell,  1974: ix). 

To  arrive  at  such  a  state,  some  body  of  knowledge  has  to  be  trans 
mitted  --  and  here  the  theory  differs  from  the  naturalistic  concepts  - 
"some  kind  of  conceptual  scheme  in  order  to  raise  oneself  above  the 
level  of  just  possessing  a  collection  of  disjointed  facts,  opinions 
or  abilities"  (Morford,  1972:93).  In  the  sense  of  Dahrendorf erian 
philosophy: 

Knowledge  equates  to  power,  competencies  are 
needed  to  meet  both  the  general  and  specific 
demands  of  life;  skills  are  required  to  solve 
the  problems  of  varying  complexity  faced  each 
day;  ...an  attitude  is  needed  which  exhibits 
care  and  concern  for  humanity  --  love  for 
fellow  man  everywhere;  and  a  condition  or  state 
of  health  that  permits  the  vigour  and  endurance 
needed  to  accomplish  one's  chosen  life  purpose 
(Zeigler  in  Jackson,  1979:15). 

A  humanistic  physical  education  needs  to  provide  a  stimulating 
environment  within  and  through  which  "man  [will]  create  within  him  a 
desire  for  movement.  It  must  be  so  satisfying  and  attractive  that  he 
not  only  will  move  with  sufficient  energy  and  persistence  to  preserve 
for  himself  [physical,  psychological,  and  social]  relationships,  but 
will  keep  fit  for  a  lifetime"  (Oberteuff er,  1951:14,  15),  provided  he 
has  obtained  the  means  to  understand  the  pursuit  of  such  a  state  of 
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life.  "To  develop  the  self  certainty"  does  not  relate  to  one’s  mental 
functions  alone,  but  "includes  development  of  the  body  and  fully 
embraces  physical  education"  (Horne  in  Davis  and  Miller,  1967:58). 

Brumbach  and  Cross  (in  Jackson,  1979:45)  identify  more  meaningful 
life  experiences  through  consideration  of  "the  development  of  sound 
attitudes  towards  activity  and  the  subject  itself."  Here,  immediate 
relevance,  enjoyment,  a  range  of  activities,  and  the  development  of  a 
positive  attitude  through  knowing  and  believing  are  needed  (Saunders 
and  White  in  Jackson,  1979:45). 

Loubser  (in  Davis,  1969:95)  again  defines  humanistic  concerns  as 
related  to  the  individual’s  development  as  being  only  "...  human 
personality,  its  full  development  in  self-actualization,  the  rights  of 
free  expression,  mental  health,  and  full  personal  fulfillment,  whatever 
that  might  be  defined  by  the  individual  involved. "  Elements  such  as  a 
"nonthreatening  environment,  treatment  of  each  student  as  a  unique  and 
special  individual,  and  opportunities  for  success"  have  to  be  included 
in  such  an  educational  experience  (Hellison,  1973:94,  95).  An  organism 
must  be  established  that  positively  enhances  the  human  and  physical 
environment.  Presently,  "bright- eyed  youngsters  at  the  age  of  six 
or  sooner  --  almost  invariably  eager  and  ready  to  learn  --"  become 
"indoctrinated...  into  what  is  the  modern  way"  (Zeigler,  1974).  He 
recognizes  the  inherent  fallacy  in  the  eagerness  to  involve  various 
types  of  overt  and  covert  discipline  in  physical  education  that 
mirrors  the  materialistic  world  and  the  notion  "to  buy  all  of  the 
good  things  that  presumably  characterize  good  living."  Yet,  it  seems 
that  the  educational  institution  is  incapable  of  evading  this  concept. 
An  established  dialectic  between  economic  demands  and  humanistic 
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concerns  is  treated  in  favor  of  the  first  named,  because: 

industry,  business,  government,  social  agencies, 
service  institutions  and  many  other  segments  of 
modern  society  are  demanding  that  the  schools 
provide  individuals  who  are  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  rigors,  complexities,  and  rapid  changes,  not 
just  of  life  today,  but  for  the  world  of  tomorrow 
(McLean,  Hunt,  and  Albert,  1978:1). 

In  this  way,  physical  education  remains  outside  the  realm  of  service 

for  individual  fulfillment,  let  alone  humanitarian  aspects,  unless  it 

retains  its  role  as  a  feeder  system  to  the  sports  and  athletic  scene, 

the  extensions  of  business  enterprise  and  manipulative  marketing  into 

the  school  realm.  Rigid  instruction,  then,  provides  the  proper  means 

of  teaching,  the  one  'right  way'  described  or  demonstrated  by  the 

instructor.  Discovery,  in  general  terms,  as  well  as  personal  discovery 

of  likes  and  dislikes  is  then  blocked  "because  the  conformity  to 

standards  is  rewarded,  while  originality  and  creativity  are  considered 

with  suspicion,  if  not  rejected  outright"  (Halsey,  1964:30).  Such  a 

philosophy  as  a  basis  for  practical  instruction  is  the  road  to  the 

development  of  social  robots: 

In  authoritarian  ethics,  an  authoritarian  states 
what  is  good  for  man  and  lays  down  the  laws  and 
norms  of  conduct;  in  humanistic  ethics,  man  him¬ 
self  is  both  the  norm  giver  and  the  subject  of  the 
norms,  their  formal  source  or  regulative  agency 
and  their  subject  matter  (Fromm,  1968:18). 

Democratic  principles  and  state  organization,  however,  have  to  take 
into  account  Fromm's  notion  of  man  being  the  norm  giver,  not  the  executor 
of  predetermined  orders  and  set  standards. 

Hellison's  (1973:13,  14)  philosophy  of  a  humanistic  physical  educa¬ 
tion  inculcates  Berlin's  critique  of  the  present  day's  need  to  arrive  at 
a  renewed  concept  of  freedom  and  a  humane  perspective  of  life.  He  compre¬ 
hends  each  student's  and  person's  uniqueness  as  an  underlying  paradigm 
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as  a  basis  to  understand  and  accept  the  existence  of  unique  talents 
and  capacities.  These  have  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
student  through  the  teacher.  The  student  then  will  "discern  what  is 
most  meaningful  for  him  and  how  he  best  learns. "  The  parameter  of 
such  an  experience  has  to  be  based  on  "a  whole  range  of  opportunities 
within  a  nonthreatening  environment. "  Herein  included  has  to  be  a 
progressive  move  from  a  "structured  style  of  teaching  to  a  self-directed 
individualized  approach,  slowly  shifting  the  responsibility  of  learning 
from  the  teacher  to  the  student  on  an  individual  basis"  (Cassidy  and 
Caldwell,  1974:62-64). 

Cassidy  and  Caldwell  elaborate  further  on  this  point  to  counter 
man's  loss  of  individuality  and  to  arrive  at  a  more  meaningful  personal 
basis  of  operation: 

Belief  in  the  primacy  and  maximum  development  of 
potential  of  each  individual,  recognition  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  each  person 
as  a  human  being,  and  faith  in  the  ability  of  each 
person  to  learn  to  work  with  others  for  his  own  and 
common  goods  are  basic  democratic  concepts.  If 
every  individual  is  held  to  be  of  worth,  then  each 
has  both  rights  and  responsibilities  to  share  in 
and  to  create  the  good  life.  If  reliance  is  placed 
on  the  individual's  ability  to  work  with  others  for 
his  own  and  the  common  good,  then  each  must  learn 
and  use  the  skills  of  informed,  responsible  caring, 
and  cooperative  behavior  (Cassidy  and  Caldwell, 

1974: 18). 

The  human  environment  then  ought  to  regard  "the  personality 
as  having  ultimate  worth"  and,  resulting  herefrom,  that  "self- 
realization  and  achievement  of  a  superior  life  is  the  objective  for 
the  individual. "  Every  opportunity  is  to  be  "opened  for  the  person  to 
grow  to  his  full  stature  physically,  intellectually,  morally  and 
mentally"  (Davis  and  Miller,  1967:59).  The  implementation  of  such  a 
philosophy  is  thought  to  enhance  the  conceptualization  of  individual 


man  and  his  ability  to  counter  the  dehumanizing  effects  of  every  day's 
structured  and  mechanized  work  and  private  life.  Maslow  (1970:58) 
demands  that  education  and  physical  education  be  made  pragmatic  through 
actualization.  Both  "must  be  seen  as  at  least  partially  an  effort  to 
produce  the  good  human  being,  to  foster  the  good  life  and  the  good 
society. " 

Personal  self-understanding  will  produce  a  self- responsible  human 

being  fully  aware  of  his  potentials  and  abilities  to  create  personally 

satisfying  life  situations: 

I  am  thus  responsible  for  myself  and  for  all 
men  and  I  am  creating  an  image  of  man  as  I 
would  like  him  to  be.  In  fashioning  myself, 

I  fashion  man.  We  are  left  alone  without 
excuse.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
man  is  condemned  at  every  instant  to  invent 
man  (Sartre  in  Jackson,  1979:29). 

However,  taking  into  account  the  individual's  life  and  his 

interests  would  be  to  ignore  man  as  a  member  of  society.  As  the  major 

philosophical  treatises  comprehend  the  irrelevance  of  purely  personal 

happiness  and  freedom  without  social  interaction,  some  proponents  of 

understanding  of  the  social  or  communal  environment  are  important 

elements  within  the  realm  of  physical  education.  Cassidy  and  Caldwell 

(1974:64)  and  Oberteuffer  (1951:88,  89)  regard  the  social  environment 

being  equivalent  to  the  collective  social  behavior  of  all  members  of  a 

community.  Positively  reinforced  individual  happiness  ought  to  foster 

the  interactive  communal  processes,  the  interplay  between  man  and 

society,  as  well  as  vice  versa.  It  is  a  necessity  for  man: 

...  to  develop  responsible,  socially  acceptable 
and  personally  rewarding  behaviors  in  and  through 
relations  with  others;  to  acquire  enthusiasms, 
skills  and  rich  resources  for  the  creative  use  of 
leisure;  to  develop  a  mature  value  system  through 
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which  power  and  skill  to  act  are  directed 
toward  fitness  for  living  in  our  democratic 
society  (Cassidy  and  Caldwell,  1974:64). 

Individual  striving  for  happiness  and  freedom  "must  be  subserviant 
to  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  quality  of  human  life"  (Loubser  in  Davis, 
1969:95,  96).  This  notion  that  "human  society  is  a  meaningful  com¬ 
munity  within  which  the  humanity  of  all  men  is  realized  in  a  moral 
community  that  encompasses  all  of  man-kind  and  human  cultural  life, 
its  development  and  enrichment...  in  all  forms  of  human  cultural 
expressions.  " 

Not  only  the  communal  or  societal  aspects  are  of  importance  to 
Zeigler  (in  Jackson,  1979: 12)  the  cultural  attributes  which  are 
significant  features  of  a  state  or  nation,  distinguishing  it  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  those  of  another  are  as  well.  Yet  how  far  can  we  relate 
this  principle  toward  a  society  such  as  Canada's,  where  the  social 
makeup  consists  of  a  variety  of  different  cultural  groups  and  when 
Canadian  culture  even  today  is  divided  into  at  least  two  significant 
cultural  groups  --  the  French  and  the  English?  "The  relationship  of 
one's  implicit  sense  of  life  and/or  explicit  philosophy  of  life 
should,  of  course,  be  reasonably  consistent  with  the  values  and  norms 
of  the  society  in  which  that  individual  is  functioning,  or  else  serious 
difficulties  may  arise. " 

The  same  can  be  applied  to  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  Its 
origin  and  basis  of  philosophical  thinking  are  deeply  rooted  in  western 
thought  and  the  old  Germanic  tradition  that  nowadays  supposedly  has 
been  overcome  by  an  ideological  exercise  established  by  Lenin  and 
extended  under  Stalin  which  integrates  the  elements  of  state  - 
capitalism  under  the  notion  of  socialism.  This  dialectic  in  cultural 
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development  may  be  thought  to  interfere  with  the  norms  and  rules  set 
by  the  past  traditions  of  a  society.  However,  it  has  to  be  acknowledged 
that  the  SED,  with  the  influence  and  help  of  the  Soviet  Union,  seemingly 
was  able  to  shape  a  cultural  environment  combining  the  "old"  system 
with  newly  administered  interests. 

The  social  environment  is  of  significance  when  we  acknowledge  that 
every  man  and  women  in  society  contributes  and  acts  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  social  phenomenon.  As  such,  man  cannot  idealize  natural  and 
uninhibited  rights  to  pure  self-satisfaction  and  he  cannot  isolate  him¬ 
self  from  the  influences  exerted  upon  him  by  the  interacting  community. 

A  reciprocal  relationship  exists  between  the  various  social  institutions, 
society  and  individual  man.  Kant's  subjective  freedom,  then,  asks  each 
individual  to  be  "prepared  to  prevent  the  obsolescence  and  deterioration 
of  the  society  and  to  contribute  to  its  survival  and  development"  (Fox, 
Lippitt,  and  Schind ler-Reiman,  1973:7).  A  democratic  system,  in  the  North 
American  sense,  ought  to  offer  an  edticational  experience  that  prepares 
the  maturing  child  and  adolescent  for  a  knowledgeable  understanding 
which  allows  them  to  "freely  choose  their  own  values  and  ideals  and  to 
develop  potentialities,  based  on  freedom  of  choice"  (Zeigler,  1974:20) 
that  are  within  the  realm  of  maintaining  a  unique  culture. 

For  Dewey,  knowledge  and  experience  are  paramount  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  man's  capacities.  They  are  the  preconditions  for  "all  processes 
of  interaction  between  man  and  his  social  and  physical  environment" 

(Davis  and  Miller,  1967:112).  Dewey  (in  Hutchins,  1964:16)  speaks  of 
freedom,  herewith  referring  to  the  acquisition  of  a  disciplined  mind, 
a  mind  that  is  trained  by  education  for  a  problem  solving  kind  of 
thinking  process,  based  on  a  progressive  education  and  on  a  theory  of 
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"child  nature".  Physical  activities  are  a  transformation  of  natural 

impulses  into  play  and  an  education  for  leisure: 

Education  has  no  more  serious  responsibility 
than  making  adequate  provision  for  enjoyment  of 
recreation  leisure;  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
immediate  health,  but  still  more,  if  possible, 
for  the  sake  of  its  lasting  effect  upon  habits 
of  mind  (in  Davis  and  Miller,  1967:114). 

The  state  of  nature,  in  Aron’s  belief,  is  also  the  state  of  the 
economic  condition  of  a  society.  In  modern  society,  constant  change 
and  constant  expansion  in  urbanization,  industrialization,  technology, 
bureaucratic  mechanisms,  etc.  call  for  an  education  that  becomes  as 
expanding  as  the  aforementioned  realms.  The  apparent  rigorous  differ¬ 
entiation  of  social  functions  resulting  from  these  developments  call 
for  changes  in  the  educational  setting  (Aron,  1967:12,  13).  Reduction¬ 
ist  mechanisms,  as  criticized  by  Ulrich  (1968:4),  ought  to  be  foreign 
to  an  educational  endeavor  that  tries  to  provide  a  meaningful  human 
experience  within  a  democratic  society  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
Ellul  (in  Brohm,  1978:40)  as  well  conceptualizes  the  reductionism  of 
the  population  to  a  mass  and  undemocratic,  and  herewith  inhuman, 
exercise  of  discipline  within  the  technicist  civilization.  This  system, 
in  his  opinion,  is  not  distinguished  from  a  totalitarian  system.  As 
much  as  individualism  is  stressed  within  society,  we  have  to  recognize 
a  collective  will,  a  striving  for  equality  as  mass-men,  inhibiting  the 
natural  individual  being  of  man. 

"Rather  than  using  physical  activity  as  a  means  to  achieve  a 
closer  dialogue  with  nature,"  according  to  Park  (1974:33),  "we  have 
abused  nature  in  the  name  of  sport"  --  meaning  herewith  the  nature  of 
man,  as  well  as  using  the  term  sport  synonymously  for  physical 
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education.  This  stigma  developed  through  the  work  ethic  and  its 
influence  upon  natural  endeavors:  "western  man  is  inclined  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  nature  of  existence  as  linear,  quantitative,  assertive,  outer- 
directed,  ends-oriented"  (Park,  1974:34).  Thus,  the  nature  of  the 
human  environment  remains  "conf ormistic, "  keeping  within  the  boundaries 
of  "order  and  discipline. "  Within  this  context  man  is  taught  "to  move 
efficiently  and  with  meaning  in  sports,  dance,  exercise,  and  expressive 
activities....  an  evolving  world"  (Zeigler,  1974:20).  Herewith  man 
loses  contact  with  natural  enjoyment  of  activities,  the  nature  of 
change  and  personal  innovation.  Yet,  men  are  not  puppets  of  an 
educational  tool,  machines  that  can  be  turned  on  and  off.  Spencer’s 
humanistic  view  expresses  that  "training  of  children  should  be  carried 
on  not  only  to  fit  them  mentally  for  the  struggle  before  them,  but  also 
to  make  them  physically  fit  to  bear  its  excessive  wear  and  tear"  (in 
Mills  and  Davis,  1967:85).  Again,  the  physical  nature  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  is  brought  to  the  foreground  of  the  matter.  It  mirrors  Dewey's 
view  of  man  as  a  goal-seeking  organism  that  obtains  subjective 
knowledge  of  dealing  with  economic  and  social  stress.  Rational  behavior 
and  knowledge  will  provide  a  positive  understanding  of  an  "end-in- view", 
which  the  individual  will  use  to  shape  his  environment  and  that  of 
society  in  progressive  ways  (Perkinson,  1977:191). 

The  task  at  hand  is  formalized: 

Man  must  seek  other  realms  of  meaning  in  the 
post-consumption  society.  The  quest  for  identity 
through  vicarious  realms  of  human  endeavors 
becomes  paramount,  and  physical  education  and 
sport,  wisely  conducted  in  accordance  with  this 
objective,  become  a  primary  avenue  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  in  human  self-realization 
(Lawson,  1974:26). 
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Individual  happiness,  the  major  notion  of  democratic  and  humanistic 
philosophy,  found  its  vital  reappearance  within  the  philosophies  of 
physical  education.  However,  as  prevalent  as  it  becomes  within  the 
specific  setting  of  physical  education,  and  despite  of  an  apparently 
growing  understanding  of  the  intertwined  position  of  man  and  his  fellow 
men,  man's  membership  in  society  has  been  and  still  is  a  more  neglected 
area  of  concern.  The  physical  environment,  in  its  philosophical 
totality  understood  and  promulgated  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
developmental  process  of  mankind  of  each  individual,  also  has  been  a 
neglected  element  in  the  educational  setting.  The  outdoor  education 
and  recreation  concerns  of  past  years  in  Canada  have  dealt  with  the 
humanistic  environment  and  the  philosophy  to  be  incorporated  when 
striving  for  man's  individual  happiness.  In  general,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  human  being  has  so  far  been  the  sole  concern  of  a 
natural  perspective. 

A  few  schools  in  Canada  have  been  concerned  with  humanistic 
notions  such  as  those  mentioned.  There  have  been  attempts  to  practically 
apply  such  concerns  to  the  discipline.  However,  like  the  philosophical 
interests,  they  were  either  based  on  one  or  a  combination  of  two 
environmental  factors.  Again,  like  the  uncritical  theory  of  North 
America,  they  did  not  question  the  institution  of  physical  education 
but  its  parts.  They  redirected  the  emphasis  of  existing  elements, 
combining  them  with  new  elements,  herewith  arriving  at  a  reformed 
system  of  physical  education.  Each  of  these  school  systems  has  been 
particularly  interested  in  a  particular  humanistic  environment.  One 
example  of  each  of  these  principles  --  the  human,  social  and/or  physical 
environment  --  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
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The  Human  Environment 


The  Physical  Education  Evaluation  Report  of  the  Calgary  School 
Board  was  published  in  1975  in  response  to  a  meeting  of  the  Physical 
Education  Supervisory  Team  on  December  30,  1974.  The  team  assessed  the 
Board's  approved  motion  to  conduct  "a  system  wide  evaluation  and  pre¬ 
paring  a  report  on  an  upgraded  Physical  Education  program  in  schools" 
(PEER,  1975:2,  3).  The  evaluation  was  based  on  a  battery  of  question¬ 
naires  for  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers,  physical 
education  coordinators,  administrators,  and  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students.  The  report  included  professional  statements  by 
teachers,  submissions  from  concerned  individuals  and  groups,  as  well 
as  the  result  of  discussions  within  the  local  CAHPER  branch  executive. 
The  resulting  recommendations  became  the  basis  for  future  program 
developments. 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  physical  education  were  defined  to  be 
centered  around  the  development  of  the  "whole  child".  The  theoretical 
considerations  derived  from  the  investigations  were  to  be  practically 
applicable.  A  humanistic  physical  education  system  was  recognized  to 
focus  on  "the  medium  of  carefully  selected  physical  activity"  (PEER, 
1975:8),  contributing  to  the  physical,  mental,  social,  and  emotional 
development  of  the  child,  enhancing  the  "holistic"  aspect  central  to 
humane  considerations  (PEER,  1975:8,  9).  Foremost  among  these  delibera¬ 
tions  was  the  development  of  the  individual,  his  needs  in  educational 
and  experiential  terms,  in  growth  and  for  the  immediate,  as  well  as 
for  the  future,  life  situation. 

As  proposed  by  several  educators  over  the  decade,  the  first  step 
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was  to  offer  physical  education  on  a  daily  basis  without  semestrical 
division.  Within  this  time  allotment,  instruction  was  to  provide  a 
planned,  balanced,  and  varied  progression  of  activities  based  upon  the 
motor  ability  and  varying  growth  patterns  of  children.  Only  such  a 
curriculum  would  be  able  to  provide  a  learning  environment  that  con¬ 
sidered  all  children  and  their  existing  differences,  herewith  providing 
an  enjoyable  educational  experience  that  became  the  basic  preamble  for 
continued  lifelong  participation. 

To  further  foster  such  a  system,  all  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  were  to  employ  a  physical  education  specialist.  Further, 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  were  to  be  encouraged  to  staff  at  least 
two  female  and  two  male  physical  education  teachers  per  school.  To 
provide  a  means  to  enhance  the  learning  environment,  the  size  of 
physical  education  classes  was  to  be  equivalent  to  that  for  other 
educational  subjects.  The  facilities  and  equipment  were  to  be  standardi¬ 
zed  for  all  schools.  Upgrading  was  suggested  based  on  a  priority  of 
needs  and  of  requirement  for  maintenance.  In  order  to  be  able  to  cover 
a  wide  range  of  facility  and  equipment  improvement,  a  central  budget 
was  proposed.  Within  these  considerations,  a  scope  and  sequence  program 
was  to  be  developed  to  control  the  high  costs  associated  with  individual 
activities. 

Within  a  curriculum  that  provides  a  basis  of  enjoyful  participa¬ 
tion  for  all  youth,  athletics  had  to  be  retained.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  Calgary  Board  of  Education  continue  to  support  a  balanced, 
broad-based  athletic  program  as  part  of  the  total  physical  education 
program.  It  further  was  demanded  that  additional  staff  be  added  to  the 


Physical  Education  Department  to  free  the  supervisory  staff  for  their 
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consultative  and  administrative  function.  Within  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  athletic  program,  the  PEER  further  suggested  that  a  continued 
effort  be  made  to  monitor  different  aspects  of  physical  fitness 
through  annual  testing  of  all  Calgary  students. 

The  persons  most  responsible  for  implementation  of  the  above 
suggestions  into  a  workable  program  were  Don  Williams  and  his  program 
development  crew.  The  first  school  used  as  a  model  was  Wildwood 
School  in  Calgary,  an  elementary  school  that  served  as  the  namesake 
for  the  project,  the  "Wildwood  Project".  The  project  began  to  expand 
over  the  Calgary  region  and  had  interested  visitors  from  various 
regions  throughout  Canada,  and,  during  the  national  CAHPER  Conference 
in  Edmonton  in  1978  and  in  combination  with  the  Commonwealth  Games, 
from  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  and  Adelaide  in  Australia,  Dundea  in  Scotland, 
and  from  the  United  States.  The  "Wildwood  Project"  became  rather  well- 
known  within  the  Canadian  physical  education  scene  due  to  the  extended 
efforts  of  the  people  in  Calgary  and  the  CAHPER  association. 

The  philosophy  of  the  project  was  fundamental  to  a  vital  curri¬ 
culum  basis  and  in  line  with  the  objectives  and  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  instructional  material.  The  incentive  throughout  the  three 
stages  is  based  on  a  humanistic  perspective,  providing  a  "learning 
experience  to  fit  the  needs  of  individual  pupils"  (Calgary  Board  of 
Education,  1978: 1)  for  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools, 

...  believing  that  the  central  aim  of  education  is 
to  guide  Man  to  his  fullest  possible  development, 
both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  social  being,  and 
this  includes  physical,  mental  and  emotional  growth 
(Calgary  Board  of  Education,  1978:1). 

Physical  education  was  not  to  be  a  singled  out  entity  within  the 
educational  process,  but  a  vital  part  of  the  entire  educational  program 
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involved  in  the  total  process  of  child  growth.  "This  is  achieved 
through  the  medium  of  carefully  selected  physical  activities  carried 
on  under  skilled  leadership  and  in  adequate  facilities"  (Calgary  Board 
of  Education,  1978:5).  Within  this  realm,  the  major  goals  of  physical 
education  were: 

Physical  education  will  provide  the  child  with  the 

opportunity  to  develop: 

1)  physical  skills  which  will  enable  participation 
in  a  wide  variety  of  activites; 

2)  physical  fitness  and  soundly  functioning  body 
systems  for  an  active  life  in  his/her  environ¬ 
ment  ; 

3)  knowledge  and  understanding  of  physical  and 
social  skills,  physical  fitness,  scientific 
principles  in  movement,  and  the  relationship 
of  exercise  to  personal  well-being; 

4)  social  skills  which  promote  acceptable  standards 
of  behavior  and  positive  relationships  with 
others;  and 

5)  attitudes  and  appreciations  that  will  encourage 
participation  in  and  enjoyment  of  physical 
activity,  fitness,  quality  performance,  a 
positive  self-concept,  and  respect  for  others 
(Calgary  Board  of  Education,  1978:5). 

Despite  some  references  to  the  general  social  environment  and  the 
aspects  of  inter-human  relations  that  ought  to  be  fostered  on  a 
positive  basis,  the  major  emphasis  was  directed  toward  the  individual's 
ability  to  obtain  knowledge  in  and  appreciation  of  physical  activities 
that  ranged  farther  than  any  previously  existing  programs.  It  was 
intended  to  attract  the  "Complete  Ignoramus",  thus  providing  an 
educational  experience  that  was  meaningful  to  every  student.  To  arrive 
at  such  a  teaching  basis,  proper  leadership  was  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  instructional  process.  Herein  were  included  objectives  such  as 
the  use  of  simple  language,  practical  ideas,  divisibility,  availability, 
in-servicability,  evolutionary,  well-illustrated,  attractive  packages, 
and  up-graded  teaching  methods. 
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A  curriculum  model  was  developed  that  was  of  a  dual  nature  in 
serving  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school  populations. 

Both  levels  of  schooling  are  subject  to  physical,  mental,  social,  and 
emotional  development  that  will  be  influenced  by  learning  and  growing 
through  physical  skills  such  as  games  (various  age-specific  games  with 
age-specific  facilities,  court  sizes  and  rules),  gymnastics,  dance, 
aquatics,  track  and  field,  outdoor  pursuits,  fitness  programs,  service 
and  leadership  training,  and  combatives. 

All  physical  skills  are  subject  to  sequential  developments  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age- specif icity  and  growth  specificity  in  child  and  youth 
development.  It  was  assumed  that  two  aspects  of  physical  fitness  were 
to  be  promulgated  --  functional  fitness  capacities  (essential  to  health 
and  well  being,  cardio- respiratory  efficiency,  muscular  strength, 
muscular  endurance,  flexibility,  and  weight  control),  and  motor  ability 
capacities  (skill  related,  speed,  balance,  agility,  power,  co-ordination, 
and  reaction  time).  The  physically  educated  individual  was  further 
thought  to  obtain  knowledge  and  understanding  of  factors  such  as  safety, 
physical  skills,  body  systems,  learning  processes,  social  skills, 
scientific  principles  of  movement,  environmental  concerns,  rules, 
strategies,  community  recreational  opportunities,  relaxation  under 
stress,  current  events,  history,  rules  of  health  and  of  consumerism. 

The  social  skills  produced  were  sportsmanship,  etiquette,  and  coopera¬ 
tion  through  teamwork,  partner  work,  and  sharing.  Further,  there  was 
the  notion  of  responsibility  and  leadership-followership  as  well  as 
competitive  aspects.  Within  communication,  the  student  was  thought  to 
learn  through  listening,  speaking,  performing,  and  demonstrating. 

Social  skills  were  furthered  through  operating  within  a  set  of  rules, 
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exercising  self-control  when  working  under  pressure,  answering  tasks  by 
following  directions,  through  resourcefulness,  self-direction,  and 
consideration  of  others.  The  personal  attitudes  and  appreciations  of 
the  individual  student  were  also  considered:  desire  to  participate  in 
physical  activities,  to  be  physically  fit,  to  use  leisure  time  wisely, 
interest  in  health  and  responsibility  for  personal  care,  appreciation 
of  quality  performance,  appreciation  of  fair  play,  operating  within  the 
rules,  respect  for  opponents,  team  mates  and  officials,  appreciation  of 
one's  own  abilities  and  the  abilities  of  others,  of  the  relationship 
between  exercise  and  health,  of  quality  effort  in  the  work  of  others, 
attitude  and  appreciation  of  safety  of  self  and  others,  interest  in  a 
positive  body  concept,  in  a  positive  self-concept,  and  feelings  of 
pride  and  loyalty  in  the  accomplishments  of  self,  school  and  others 
(Calgary  Board  of  Education,  1978:30). 

In  order  to  implement  as  far  reaching  a  scale  of  activities  as 
possible,  the  needs  and  interests,  together  with  the  personal  capacities 
of  children  are  to  be  considered.  Maximum  active  participation  under 
the  philosophical  aspect  of  humanistic  concerns  ought  to  lead  to 
knowledge  and  understanding,  and  the  development  and  opportunity  to 
gradually  unfold  positive  attitudes,  feelings  and  interests  toward 
oneself  and  within  the  realm  of  social  skills.  These  revelations  need 
to  be  facilitated  through  daily  instruction,  lessons,  co-educational 
opportunities,  independent  study  opportunities,  as  well  as  the  propitious 
means  to  achieve  skills  at  advanced  levels  of  competency.  Heretofore, 
each  school  needs  to  employ  qualified  teachers  and  coaches,  and  has  to 
operate  on  an  adequate  budget.  It  further  necessitates  the  involvement 
of  administrators,  non-physical  education  teachers,  students,  parents, 
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coaches  and  people  involved  in  effective  leadership.  To  analyze  the 
program  on  a  continuous  basis,  there  ought  to  be  provisions  for 
student  and  curriculum  evaluation  (Calgary  Board  of  Education,  1978:6). 

The  curriculum  dimensions  were  further  enhanced  through  the 
availability  of  intramural  activities  divided  into  leagues,  tournaments, 
meets,  special  days,  self-directed  activities,  and  student  involvement. 
Interscholastic  opportunities  were  evidently  to  be  employed  for  youth 
interested  in  the  activities  of  rugger,  track  and  field,  field  hockey, 
gymnastics,  badminton,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  football,  wrestling, 
cross-country  skiing,  volleyball,  basketball,  soccer  and  curling. 

Outdoor  pursuits  as  well  were  based  on  the  age  and  growth  specific 
characteristics  of  the  maturing  person.  They  reached  from  day  camping 
to  activities  in  the  outdoors,  skills  like  ice  skating,  roller  skating 
to  cycling,  cross-country  and  alpine  skiing,  to  snowshoeing,  hiking 
and  survival  activities.  In  the  elementary  school,  the  immediate  school 
ground  and  community  environment  (such  as  parks)  were  to  be  of  particular 
use,  while  the  secondary  school  was  to  more  extensively  use  the  natural 
environment  outside  the  community  region  (Calgary  Board  of  Education, 
1978:7-18). 

The  Calgary  Board  of  Education  (1978:24)  understood  that  some 
activities  were  not  suitable  for  instruction  within  the  public  school 
setting.  "Some  activities  have  high  risk,  require  a  very  large  block 
of  time,  have  poor  fitness  value,  or  a  very  low  activity  ration."  These 
factors,  in  combination  or  as  singled  out  entities,  have  been  used  as 
criteria  for  activities  that  might  otherwise  be  organized  and  offered 
within  the  realm  of  club  activities,  intramural  activities,  or 


special  group  activities: 
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Games:  Lawn  bowling,  riflery,  horseshoes,  lawn 

darts,  darts,  ice  hockey,  tackle  football; 

Dance:  Ballet,  tap; 

Aquatics:  Scuba,  power  boating,  sculling,  water 

skiing; 

Track  and  Field:  Javelin,  steeple  chase,  hammer 
throw; 

Outdoor  Pursuits:  Rock  climbing,  horseback  riding, 
skydiving,  caving,  hang  gliding,  tubing, 
motorcycling,  snowmobiling,  skateboarding; 

Fitness:  Yoga 

Combatives:  Judo,  self-defense,  boxing,  fencing, 

Greco-Roman  wrestling  (Calgary  Board  of 

Education,  1978:24). 


The  Social  Environment 


While  the  aspect  of  inter-human  relations,  enjoyful  and  satis¬ 
factory  participation,  and  communication  exists  within  the  Calgary 
school  project,  the  overall  social  and  natural  or  physical  aspects 
have  been  neglected  in  the  elementary  school  projects  (the  program 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  secondary  schools).  Especially 
in  consideration  of  the  natural  environment,  the  ecological  aspects 
seemingly  are  absent,  or  at  least  have  not  been  stated  to  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest.  The  major  emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  skills 
as  they  will  enhance  personal  or  group  experience  in  the  outdoors. 

The  St.  Edmund^  Community  School  project  in  Edmonton,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  mainly  interested  in  developing  the  social  or  community  aspect 
through  an  educational  experience  that  fosters  the  concept  of  citizen  par¬ 
ticipation.  It  is  interested  in  facilitating  the  self-aware  and  informed 
personality,  action  involvement,  responsibility  and  leadership  training 
within  the  communal  atmosphere.  Within  these  aspects,  the  teachers, 
each  student,  and  the  population  as  a  whole  are  integrated  into  the 
school  environment.  Herewith,  the  major  emphasis  is  to  use  physical 
education  as  a  means  to  acquire  societal  aspects  in  combination  with 


n 
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other  educational  tools. 


Community  education,  as  defined  by  the  Community  Education 
Association  of  Alberta,  is  characterized  by  people  working  together  to 
respond  to  ongoing  and  changing  needs  within  their  community.  The 
schools  serve  the  needs  of  the  community  by  creating  an  atmosphere 
which  encourages  people  to  work  and  learn  together.  Such  a  system 
leads  to  parental  involvement,  staf f/community  interaction,  interagency 
co-operation,  the  development  of  community-oriented  curriculum,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  immediate  and  long  range  needs  of  a  region, 
provision  for  lifelong  learning,  and  advantageous  use  of  community 
facilities. 

At  St.  Edmund  Community  School  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  these  con¬ 
ceptualized  objectives  are  applied  to  every  educational  subject, 
herewith  including  physical  education.  The  driving  force  behind  the 
action  presently  is  Ms.  Joyce  Buchwald.  She  has  degrees  in  medicine 
and  education  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  worked  on  similar 
projects  in  Ontario. 

Buchwald  claims  that  overcoming  the  deprivation  of  children, 
pupils  and  adolescents  through  a  community  school  concept  is  vital  in 
our  materialistic,  depersonalized,  uncooperative  society.  She 
recognizes  that  the  school  population  is  kept  from  acquiring  positive 
psycho-mental,  followed  by  physiological,  experiences  that,  in  her 
opinion,  are  typical  of  today's  economic  success  and  production- 
consumption  oriented,  middle  class,  achievement-based  society.  This 
phenomenon  is  such  a  determining  factor  that  parents  become  unconcerned 
about  the  humane  care  of  their  children,  thereby  depriving  them  of 
positive  life  experiences  within  the  realm  of  the  family  community. 
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This  development  becomes  reflected  in  inter- community  communication 
and  is,  in  effect,  destructive  to  society's  operating  force. 

According  to  LeTarte  and  Menzey  (1973:4),  "the  most  important 
aspect  of  Community  Education  is  not  program  but  process. "  Buchwald 
(1979)  sees  the  process  as  a  development  of  motivation  for  community 
action  and  involvement  of  children  that  ought  to  continue  after  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  school  environment.  The  environmental  stimulation 
provided  in  the  educational  setting  ought  to  enhance  the  physio-mental 
development  of  each  child.  The  educational  experience  and  use  of  the 
external  environment,  as  well  as  integration  into  the  school  realm, 
are  interconnected  attributes  leading  to  a  more  personally,  and  particu¬ 
larly  socially,  satisfying  life.  The  positive  freedom  of  community 
interaction  and  the  cooperative  efforts  of  its  population  will  enhance 
the  positive  life  experience  of  the  individual. 

At  St.  Edmund's,  all  children  above  the  fourth  grade  are  permitted 
to  use  all  hallways  every  morning  prior  to  class  time.  This  availability 
led  to  a  morning  jogging- running  exercise  which  almost  all  children 
seemingly  found  enjoyable.  Due  to  safety  considerations  the  lowest 
grades  were  not  involved  in  this  activity.  Thereupon,  the  grade  four 
students  requested  their  right  for  free  participation.  The  petition 
was  granted  by  the  administrators. 

During  all  four  seasons,  the  children  are  encouraged  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  physical  activities  outside  the  school  walls.  In  the  winter 
time,  this  results  in  a  universal  skating  engagement.  During  other 
seasons,  a  great  variety  of  gamelike  activities,  as  they  may  be  of 
interest  and  are  in  line  with  the  age  and  growth  patterns  of  children, 
are  offered.  This  experience  is  possible  because  any  interested  teacher 


therefore  not  necessarily  a  specialist,  is  encouraged  to  help  in  these 
endeavors.  This  fosters  understanding  and  appreciation  within  the 
school  environment  among  teachers  as  well  as  among  teachers  and 
students.  Involvement,  guidance  and  appreciation  of  different  acti¬ 
vities  are  fostered  in  this  school  setting. 

Some  nearby  parks  have  been  utilized  to  expand  the  existing  scope 
of  activities  (e.g. ,  swimming).  The  activities  undertaken  are  also 
combined  with  the  involvement  of  senior  citizens,  parents  and  their 
assistance  in  participatory  and  attentive  actions.  This  process  has 
been  introduced  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  generations  and  to 
increase  awareness  of  others'  needs,  interests  and  capacities.  It  is 
thought  to  re-establish  the  long  missed  appreciation  of  each  other. 

A  second  consideration  regards  formerly  abandoned  or  unsafe  environ¬ 
mental  areas.  Through  populating  these  parks,  a  constant  traffic 
pattern  developed  between  parks,  parks  and  community,  and  parks,  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  school.  The  result  is  that  vandalism  has  drastically 
been  reduced.  Buchwald  even  claims  that  the  park  is  safe  for  adults 
and  youngsters  alike.  The  community  interaction  created  a  feeling  of 
unity  among  the  population,  a  responsibility  and  commonly  shared  concern 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  community  and  its  social  and  natural  environ¬ 
ment  as  well  as  for  neighboring  developments. 

To  maintain  adult  community  interaction  and  to  increase  physical 
participation,  the  school  sports  facilities  are  open  to  the  public 
every  night  during  the  week.  The  gymnasia  are  made  available  mainly 
for  the  adult  population.  However,  children  and  adolescents  are  not 
discouraged  from  engagements.  Eventually,  family  dance  evenings  will 
be  offered  to  foster  inter-  and  intra-family  togetherness. 
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Pupils  are  actively  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  decision 
making  process  for  physical  education.  This  inculcates  the  ability 
to  be  creative  in  the  development  of  new  activities  and/or  games. 

Their  suggestions  are  taken  into  account  and  considered  for  practical 
application.  Creativity  and  spontaneity  are  encouraged  from  the 
entire  teaching  and  administrative  staff.  Teachers  are  to  display  the 
necessary  leadership  to  effectively  deal  with  the  various  spontaneously 
arising  situations.  They  are  the  catalysts  in  providing  stimulating 
involvement  and  an  environment  that  is  conducive  to  the  physio-mental 
and  social  development  of  each  child. 

Connections  have  been  established  with  other  community  schools 
across  Canada.  This  system  serves  two  purposes:  it  enhances  the 
exchange  of  knowledge  about  the  St.  Edmund's  project  and  it  provides 
feedback  about  other  community  school  efforts,  their  problems  and 
successes.  The  Ministry  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta 
lately  has  been  investigating  the  community  school  operation  and 
seemingly  is  interested  in  expanding  the  present  realm  to  further  foste 
societal  developments. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  actual  physical  education 
curriculum  at  St.  Edmund's  school  does  not  by  far  live  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  the  Calgary  school  project.  However,  it  has  to  be 
mentioned  that  the  spirit  operating  within  the  school  and  the  vital 
interest  alive  within  the  school- community  interaction  are  elements 
that  have  not  come  about  in  the  Wildwood  project.  Societal  needs  for 
the  present  and  the  means  of  teaching  the  future  community  member  about 
the  concerns  and  abilities  to  solve  arising  problems  are  the  major 
determinants  of  this  program.  The  activities  are  facilitators  of  the 
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philosophical  basis.  They  enhance  the  ideologic  perspective  of  a 
humane  and  democratically  operating  society. 

The  Natural  Environment 

At  Mt.  Douglas  High  School  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Bill 
Conconi,  working  closely  with  the  University  of  Victoria,  is  interested 
in  teaching  youth  about  the  physical  environment,  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  preservation  of  the  ecological  system.  During  the  spring  semester, 
the  physical  education  curriculum  offers  a  full-time  course  on  outdoor 
education  experience.  The  course  is  available  to  grade  11  students  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  It  is  interconnected  and  team-taught  with  the 
subjects  of  English,  sociology  and  science. 

The  first  experience  with  the  outdoors  occurs  in  the  school  yard. 
Here,  basic  training  and  understanding  of  skills  needed  for  survival 
in  the  wilderness  are  taught.  Past  the  basic  acquisition  of  knowledge 
of  activities,  skills  and  survival  means,  the  group  is  gradually  made 
familiar  with  the  physical  environment.  Ever  extending  tours  of 
increasing  duration  take  place  on  Vancouver  Island. 

Herewith,  the  different  biological  habitats  of  the  island  are 
investigated  and  analyzed.  They  are  looked  upon  in  terms  of  resource 
facilitators  and  their  usability,  and  most  include  the  means  employable 
to  preserve  the  particular  environment.  Individual  and/or  group 
projects  are  the  vehicles  by  which  students  are  provided  with  an 
understanding  of  the  physical  environment,  its  use  and  need  for  man 
and  for  society.  Herein  included  are  various  aspects  of  outdoor 
activities  and  how  they  may  be  undertaken  as  well  as  their  effect  on 
nature.  Community  life  in  established  and/or  "instant"  towns  is 


. 
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investigated,  as  well  as  life  in  and  the  population  of  provincial  parks 
and  their  impact  upon  nature.  These  learning  experiences,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  environmental  appreciation  and  understanding  the  means  to 
keep  nature  alive  are  essential  for  maintaining  nature  for  man  and 
society  today  as  well  as  tomorrow.  This  includes  recognition  of  man's 
need  to  use  nature  as  a  resource  in  economic  and  recreational  terms 
while  remaining  within  the  boundaries  of  usage  to  avoid  exploitation 
and  devastation  of  the  eco-system. 

Conconi’s  school  program  ultimately  is  directed  toward  the  physical 
environment,  herewith,  natural  resources.  These  in  turn  provide  the 
means  for  man  and  society  to  indulge  in  recreational  and  economically 
useful  endeavors.  However,  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  society 
are  two  vital  elements  that  are  part  of  this  learning  experience.  Both 
have  to  understand  the  need  of  nature  to  exist,  to  comprehend  the 
activities  that  can  be  undertaken  for  personal  or  group  enjoyment,  and 
to  respect  the  laws  of  nature.  Despite  the  major  emphasis  on  the 
physical  environment,  the  human  and  social  environments  obtain  a  high 
degree  of  concern  at  Mt.  Douglas  High  School. 

A  further  element  is  the  interest  expressed  toward  the  group 
projects.  Conconi  raises  the  awareness  of  teachers  in  the  schools  not 
only  through  inter- sub ject  teaching  but  through  student  representation 
of  their  works.  Parents  and  other  community  members  are  invited  to 
presentations  so  that  they  may  become  familiar  with  the  tasks  investi¬ 
gated  and  learn  about  the  objectives  of  the  course.  Simultaneously, 
the  University  of  Victoria  has  become  involved  in  Conconi' s  undertakings. 
This  further  fosters  a  wider  community  understanding  o  f  the  existing 
program  and  fosters  the  exchange  of  knowledge  and  program  enhancement. 
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Summary 


It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  GDR,  non-state  publications  asking  fo 
humanistic  aspects  to  be  applied  to  physical  education  are  absent.  On 
the  contrary,  in  Canada,  a  variety  of  concerns  were  made  public  by 
scholars  as  they  saw  the  need  to  develop  an  environment  that  was  more 
geared  toward  human  considerations  within  the  realm  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  Thereunder  fall  the  three  practically  applied  programs  in  Canada, 
each  being  concerned  with  one  particular  environment  of  a  humanistic 
program  and  its  objectives. 

As  the  theorists  of  liberalism,  socialism,  communism,  and  anarch¬ 
ism  tend  in  their  theories  to  be  humanists  (Fromm  and  Xirau,  1971:12)  - 
"if  by  this  word  we  mean  the  type  of  thinker  who  not  only  makes  of  man 
the  measure  of  things  but  also  who  believes  that  man  is  his  own  end  or 
his  aim,  the  fullest  development  of  his  potentialities,"  -  so  do  the 
constitutions  of  nations  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  need  to  accept  these  theoretical  and  practical  concerns  as 
humanistic  in  nature.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  ought  to  be 
reminded  that  these  humanistic  features  are  elements  of  one  method  of 
analysis  only.  Regardless  of  the  publications  existing  in  Canada  or 
the  governmental  statements  made  public  in  the  GDR,  both  forms  lack  in 
their  perspective  the  synthetic  mode,  that  is,  they  do  not  comprehend 
the  whole  of  the  entire  society,  they  are  not  seeking  to  grasp  society 
in  totality,  to  use  Aron's  (1968:5)  terms.  The  theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cally  applied  models  presented  in  regard  to  Canada  but  also  in  regard 
to  the  system  existing  in  the  GDR,  are  concerned  with  singled  out 
environmental  factors  instead  of  the  total  system  of  physical  education. 
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Further  the  Canadian  papers  are  not  concerned  with  the  discipline's 
position  within  the  field  of  education  and  its  being  influenced  by 
socio-political  and,  especially,  socio-economic,  developments.  Neither 
do  they  provide  an  historical  answer  on  means  of  physical  education 
to  society  and,  vice  versa,  the  influence  of  politics,  economics  and 
social  evolution  on  the  system  of  physical  education.  In  order  to 
interpret  modern  society's  needs  and  to  determine  a  holistic  humanis¬ 
tic  physical  education  system,  those  concerned  with  the  field  ought  to 
make  a  progressive  analysis  of  all  parts  concerned.  They  further 
ought  to  determine  the  mode  of  the  physical  education  organization  and 
its  future  place  in  society,  taking  into  account  the  economic-politic- 
social  trends  influencing  education  and,  vice  versa,  how  physical  educa¬ 
tion  in  totality  may  become  of  service  to  mankind. 


CHAPTER  VI 


TOWARD  A  SOCIOLOGICAL- PHILOSOPHICAL  CONCEPT  OF  A 
HUMANISTIC  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Introduction 

"According  to  critical  theory,  the  method  of  overcoming  and  going 
beyond  the  false- reality  is  a  negative  dialectic"  (Piran,  1977:23). 
Marcuse  argues  that  a  new  approach  to  social  phenomena  must  be  taken 
to  explain  the  dialectical  relationships  among  man,  society,  and 
nature  (Piran,  1977:19,  24).  The  present  system  is  destructive  since 
it  permits  the  antagonistic  forces  acting  within  society  to  continue 
their  mechanisms.  These  opposing  forces  are  by  virtue  of  their  nature 
positive  dialectics.  The  method  of  a  negative  dialectic,  in 
Marcuse's  sense,  would  mean  "overcoming  and  going  beyond"  the  antago¬ 
nistic  forces.  This  approach  would  inculcate  a  naturalization  of  the 
power  struggles  and/or  power  and  authority  dominance.  This  method 
implies  that  all  groups  and  institutions  would  arrive  at  a  level  of 
equality. 

In  educational  terms,  this  would  mean  totally  equal  availability 
of  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Every  man  and  woman  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  apply  their  personal  needs  and  interests.  It  further 
would  imply  the  political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  exercis¬ 
ing  a  unitarily  equally  accessible  and  sharing  organism  in  decision¬ 
making,  without  domination  of  a  few  over  others. 

This  system  has  been  theoretically  adopted  by  the  GDR  government. 
Yet,  already  within  the  educational  realm,  the  notion  of  equal  educa¬ 
tion  was  ignored  when  special  schools  in  mathematics,  music,  and 
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sports  were  instituted,  providing  some  students  with  a  better  than 
normal  education.  Since  the  SED  is  the  primary  decision  maker,  its 
orders  are  law  for  every  state  institution  and  all  members  of  society. 

Dahrendorf  recognizes  the  method  of  negative  dialectic  to  be 
inapplicable  due  to  the  very  nature  of  mankind.  His  point  of  departure 
from  conflict  theory  (1958;  1959)  "is  the  assertion  that  all  social 
organizations  are  in  fact  based  on  hierarchies  of  power  in  which  the 
powerful  are  able  through  various  means,  among  which  coercion  is 
central,  to  extract  conformity  to  their  expectations  from  the  less 
powerful"  (Coser,  1976:157),  Power  and  authority  are  conceived  as  scarce 
resources  and  mankind  will  perpetually  be  engaged  in  a  struggle  over 
the  distribution  of  these  resources.  Thus,  for  Dahrendorf,  the  methods 
of  a  negative  dialectic  in  Marcuse's  sense  will  not  result  in  an 
attempt  to  equalize  the  forces  operating  within  a  positive  dialectic. 
Societies  will  always  remain  in  a  state  of  conflict,  particularly  in 
political  and  economic  terms.  Changes  and  reforms  will  create  new 
distributions  of  power  and  authority,  and  thus,  a  new  system  of 
positive  dialectics. 

The  GDR  system  suggests  Dahrendorf' s  thesis  to  hold  true.  Following 
a  period  of  reconstruction,  new  forms  of  hierarchial  organizations  were 
established.  Power  again  was  exerted  over  the  population  with  the  aim 
of  coercing  its  members  into  desired  politic,  economic  and  social  roles. 
Education  was  the  key  to  such  an  endeavor. 

In  Canada,  over  the  decades  investigated,  power  and  authority 
positions  became  more  dispersed  from  ministries  to  school  boards.  Yet, 
the  system  of  conflict  prevails,  as  was  recognized  by  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  Conference  in  1979.  Less  authority  was  demanded 
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for  the  school  boards,  providing  the  schools  and  physical  education 
teachers  with  an  increased  measure  of  responsibility  and  authority  in 
program  development. 

Between  Marcuse's  and  Dahrendorf's  opposing  theories  stands 
Arendt's  revolutionary  theory.  The  pluralistic  society  of  today 
advocates  the  existence  of  numerous  and  varied  social  groups.  "Each 
is  also  pluralistic  in  seeing  that  the  fully  developed  human  life  is 
the  result  of  the  individual's  pursuing  many  different  types  of 
activities"  (Stillmann,  1977:477).  Within  the  realm  of  deterministic 
and  progressive  future  changes,  Arendt  insists  "on  a  way  that  makes 
possible  the  constitution  of  institutions  that  allow  for  as  much 
liberty,  equality,  and  community  as  human  beings  in  the  modern  world 
can  attain"  (Stillmann,  1977:481).  Power  and  authority  have  to  be 
diminished,  and  public  political  and  inter-institutional  participation 
has  to  become  the  right  of  each  individual.  This  entails  educating 
"the  citizen  to  the  vision  of  his  unity  with  others  in  a  state,  or  as 
Hegel  would  say,  to  his  self-consciousness  of  his  universality  in  a 
universal  ethical  substance"  (Stillmann,  1977:482).  For  both  Arendt 
(1972:221)  and  Hegel  (1952:205,  206),  civil  liberties  are  an  absolute 
necessity  and  "preconditions  for  freedom  of  participation"  (Stillmann, 
1977:482).  The  key  to  overcoming  the  dialectical  relationships  exist¬ 
ing  within  society  is  education  through  the  public  institution  of  the 
school.  The  need  and  means  of  participation  have  to  be  made  explicit 
in  conjunction  with  a  body  of  knowledge  permitting  to  engage  in  sharing 
decisions.  Professional,  as  well  as  public  and  student,  participation 
in  the  development  of  program  objectives  and  increased  teacher  training 
would  best  utilize  the  available  material. 
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In  physical  education,  this  would  mean  an  education  geared 
toward  a  total  awareness  of  the  reasons  underlying  the  teaching  of 
this  discipline  at  all  age  levels.  It  would  entail  establishing  mean¬ 
ingful  objectives  for  the  students  and  making  them  available.  It  would 
call  for  an  inter-subject  integrated  discipline. 

As  much  as  the  GDR  government  has  been  criticized  for  providing 
a  limited  educational  experience,  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  the 
state's  objectives  are  clearly  defined  and  brought  into  a  valuable 
context  through  an  applied  practical  program.  The  educational  para¬ 
meters  seemingly  have  influenced  the  overall  population  for  progressive 
and  future  physical  recreational  pursuits.  The  Canadian  population 
needs  to  be  educated  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  daily  exercise, 
fitness,  a  variety  of  physical  recreational  endeavors  in  the  indoor 
and  outdoors  for  individual-,  dual-,  partner-  and  team  activities.  At 
the  same  time,  the  policy  makers  in  various  departments  such  as  Parks 
and  Recreation,  Economics,  etc. ,  politicians  and  school  administrators 
have  to  become  more  flexible.  An  increased  exchange  of  information 
and  communication  has  to  be  made  available.  The  population  has  to 
be  made  aware  of  its  right  and  duty  to  get  involved  in  citizen- politi¬ 
cian  participation  to  ensure  decisions  in  favor  of  their  needs,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  interest  development  of  only  a  few  strong  interest  groups. 

This  process  cannot  be  accomplished  over  a  short  time  period, 
but  over  one  or  even  two  generations.  Herewith,  those  disinterested  in 
involvement  ought  as  well  have  to  obtain  the  opportunity  to  abstain 
from  involvement.  However,  educational  knowledge  of  the  needs  and 
means  of  exercising,  and  for  becoming  involved  have  to  be  made  explicit. 

The  present  concern  is  how  such  knowledge  in  elementary  and 
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secondary  public  physical  education  might  be  brought  about  in  a  practical 
level.  For  convenience  of  understanding,  such  an  attempt  is  divided 
into  the  three  humanistic  environmental  aspects. 

The  Human  Environment 

Of  foremost  importance  is  the  need  to  understand  and  provide  an 
educational  experience  that  takes  into  account  the  personal  needs  and 
interests  of  youth  and  socio-economic  developments  that  will  affect  the 
lifestyle  patterns  of  society.  Canada  has  grown  significantly  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  last  decades  (Martin  and  Macdonnell, 
1978:268).  Serious  attempts  to  continue  the  trend  toward  a  material¬ 
istic  society  will  ultimately  bring  about  a  sedentary  lifestyle  for  the 
population.  Industrial  development  and  the  resulting  concentration  of 
population  in  urban  centres  have  to  be  a  matter  of  consideration  for 
future  physical  recreation  and  leisure  pursuits. 

The  objectives  then  actually  need  to  be  divided  into  three  major 
fields  to  develop  lifelong  participatory  aspects  and  to  enhance  a 
personally  exercised  authority  over  one's  involvement  in  physical 
activities.  One  deals  with  the  physio-mental  and  motor  skill  develop¬ 
ment  of  every  child.  The  second  has  to  look  into  the  needs  and 
interests  of  different  children,  and  the  third  element  would  focus  on 
the  ability  to  use  acquired  knowledge  for  personally  meaningful  recrea¬ 
tion  participation. 

All  of  these  educational  aims  are  in  line  with  the  need  to  develop 
the  mental,  physical,  social,  and  emotional  state  of  each  child.  They 
ought  not  to  be  geared  only  to  meeting  present  needs,  or  to  reacting 
toward  today's  socio-economic  world.  The  objectives  and  their  practical 


application  through  a  curriculum  need  to  be  relevant  to  future  socio¬ 
economic  trends.  "Trend  extrapolation,"  in  Massengale's  (1974:64-67) 
terms,  is  a  necessity  to  understanding  the  means  of  scientific  analysis 
of  economic  changes  particularly  influencing  the  work  and  lifestyle  of 
the  population.  The  analysis  ought  to  provide  the  basis  on  which  to 
arrive  at  educational  tools  supplementing  the  work  environment  and 
giving  personal  meaningfulness  and  enjoyment  to  physical  participation. 

The  present  curricula  guides  across  Canada  are  in  general  in  retro¬ 
spect  to  the  past  or  to  very  immediate  needs.  They  are  not  progressive 
in  content.  They  rarely  have  taken  into  account  the  changing  socio¬ 
economic  conditions  and  their  affect  on  society  in  future  years. 

Concern  exists  about  future  recreational  pursuits  for  the  health  of 
the  individual  which  would  be  reflected  in  the  state  of  national  health. 
However,  concrete  undertakings  to  foster  such  an  objective  have  been 
absent.  Programs  such  as  those  presented  in  the  previous  chapter 
ought  to  exist  in  all  curricula  guides.  They  ought  to  be  of  a  combined 
nature,  not  as  singled  out  areas  of  interest  and  concern  offered  to 
elementary  or  high  school  students.  For  an  improved  program,  all 
curricula  guides  across  Canada  ought  to  be  combined  and,  eliminating 
overlapping  or  trivial  areas,  a  new  program  should  be  formulated  in 
conjunction  with  projects  such  as  the  three  examples  cited. 

Yet,  for  a  humanistic  physical  education  system,  more  than  just 

a  collection  of  variously  existing  elements  ought  to  be  looked  at. 

We  need  to  define  a  new  philosophy  of  the  meaning 
of  life  in  a  world  in  which  leisure,  enforced  or 
chosen,  abounds;  and  work  opportunities  diminish. 

We  need  to  educate  toward  the  respectability  of 
leisure  itself  so  that  free  time  brings  anticipa¬ 
tion,  not  guilt,  and  so  that  recreation  in  that 
free  time  may  be  socially  acceptable  and  indivi¬ 
dually  rewarding.  A  person  who  is  today  no  longer 
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a  member  of  the  work  force  will  have  little 
peace  of  mind  until  society  comes  to  believe 
that  what  he  does  in  his  leisure  may  be  as 
significant  and  rewarding  a  contribution  as 
what  he  does  in  his  work  (McLean  in  Craig, 

1976:74). 

Also,  to  provide  a  meaningful  educational  experience  which  contains 
lasting  effects  for  future  use  and  participation,  the  following  must 
be  taken  into  account. 

Education  is  only  in  part  a  matter  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  skills.  It  is  an  important  factor  in 
what  sociologists  call  socialization  or  the 
learning  of  all  aspects  of  one's  future  roles, 
including  the  attitudes  and  values  appropriate 
to  these  roles  (Porter,  1975:283). 

If  "formal  education's  goal  is  really  'education  for  life'" 

(McLean  in  Craig,  1976:75),  education  must  concentrate  on  "the 
development  of  a  different  value  system,  ...  of  skills  and  apprecia¬ 
tion,  ...  and  of  leisure  tastes"  (McLean  in  Craig,  1976:75).  This 
ought  to  be  an  ongoing  process,  beginning  in  kindergarten  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  elementary  and  high  school  education.  There  needs  to 
be  a  formal  educational  instruction  geared  towards  providing  a  basic 
body  of  knowledge.  This  acquired  knowledge  has  to  be  enhanced  by 
varied  learning  situations  and  made  meaningful  to  all  students. 

Such  situations  include  activity  learning  of  the  most  varied 
kinds,  ranging  from  individual  or  partner  to  dual  or  team  activities. 
Herein,  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  field  and  equipment  dimensions 
have  to  be  varied.  These  modifications  and  diversities  in  standards 
ought  to  be  in  line  with  the  ability  of  students  and  ought  to  be  based 
on  rules  and  regulations  that  range  from  simple  to  complex  and  adhere 
to  the  principle  of  value  of  activity,  exposing  pupils  to  a  positive 
concept  of  physical  activity.  Herewith,  they  ought  not  to  portray 
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the  necessity  of  keeping  students  under  control  in  every  situation  and 
inhibiting  their  freedom  of  experience  and  learning  under  a  guiding 
teacher  rather  than  an  authoritarian  general.  Within  this  criteria, 
students  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  create  their  own  standards 
of  performance.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  learn  under  different  require¬ 
ments  and  environments  within  which  an  activity  can  be  performed  and 
transferred.  Their  education  and  personal  objectives  should  be  able 
to  be  set  and  met. 

Alberta's  (Park  and  Recreation,  1980: XI)  request  to  create  a 

more  stimulating  and  personally  satisfying  recreational  environment 

for  the  elderly  ought  also  to  be  of  concern  to  physical  educators  and 

to  be  applied  to  all  public  school  environments. 

The  right  of  every  individual  to  find  expression 
of  his  own  self-worth  and  age  is  no  deterrent  to 
the  manifestation  of  these  rights.  Further, 
accepting  the  fact  that  the  human  body  has  tremen¬ 
dous  recuperative  powers  at  any  age  and  the  belief 
that  a  level  of  fitness  is  one  of  the  basic  compo¬ 
nents  for  enjoyment. 

Students  ought  to  be  permitted  to  unfold  their  creativity  through 
means  such  as  movement  education,  movement  exploration,  and  dance. 

The  means  employed  during  kindergarten  in  the  GDR  can  be  of  value  in 
the  realms  of  individual  and  group/community  development  and  inter¬ 
action.  Such  a  system  enhances  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  under¬ 
standing,  communication  and  helpfulness  towards  others.  It  may  bring 
the  entire  school  community  closer  on  a  basis  of  sharing  and  common 
goal  attainment,  yet  provides  for  individual  development  at  the  same 
time.  Elementary  school  ought  not  to  be  the  only  basis  for  such  an 
operable  educational  experience.  In  light  of  a  holistic  physical 
education  system,  it  ought  to  be  just  one  of  the  various  educational 
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tools  based  on  current  and  future  educational  needs  at  all  school  levels. 
Creative  thinking  and  implementation  of  students'  interests  and  abili¬ 
ties  to  enrich  the  physical  education  classes  ought  to  be  kept  alive 
especially  in  a  society  where  the  manipulative  aspects  of  advertise¬ 
ment  and  the  mass  media  informing  lifestyle  patterns  is  a  dominant 
power. 

Man  has  to  learn  to  live  for  himself,  to  recognize  his  initial 
needs,  and  to  learn  to  arrive  at  means  providing  him  with  the  ability 
to  satisfy  these  needs  and  life  demands.  Man  ought  to  learn  to  think 
for  himself  and  not  to  be  subject  to  other  people's  thinking  and 
interests,  power  and  authority.  It  is  possible  to  create  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  enhances  the  mental  aspects  of  individual  students  or  the 
entire  group  to  arrive  at  more  meaningful,  enjoyable,  satisfactory 
physical  and  life  participation  that  may  have  carry  over  effects  into 
other  educational  spheres,  the  private,  socio-economic  and  political 
life  of  man. 

Together  with  the  above  stated  preamble,  pupils  ought  to  have 
freedom  of  choice  of  activity.  This  can  only  be  the  case  after  they 
have  been  introduced  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects  directly  and  indirectly 
related  to  physical  education  and  movement  skills.  The  more  limited 
an  educational  experience,  the  more  limited  the  knowledge  acquired  and, 
herewith,  the  immediate  opportunity  and  ability  to  choose  and  apply 
among  activities.  The  more  rigid  and  narrow  the  instruction,  the  more 
an  individual  performs  within  expected  and  given  social  roles,  limit¬ 
ing  his  personal  needs  and  interests.  This  will  result  in  a  pre¬ 
structured  intentional,  instead  of  functional,  socialization  process. 

The  first  appears  when  a  predominant  influence  prevails,  such  as  in 
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the  GDR,  and  even  in  most  of  the  Canadian  curricula  contexts.  The 
latter,  functional  socialization,  denotes  a  change  in  a  person  that 
occurs  through  environmental  influences  (Artus  and  Artus  in  ADI,  1974: 
261). 

Within  the  ability  to  choose  among  activities,  the  student's 
functional  ability  to  select  and  to  decide  for  himself  a  particular 
level  of  performance  and  to  consider  the  type  of  activity  or  activi¬ 
ties  ought  to  be  made  available.  The  teacher's  ability  to  guide  the 
pupils  toward  continued,  and  even  increased,  performance  at  various 
stages  of  accomplishment  in  several  activities  will  be  a  paramount 
factor,  as  stated  by  Hellison.  It  will  be  a  decisive  element  in  the 
student's  interest  if  he  actively  participates  and  enjoys  his  engage¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  an  element  that  will  influence  his  future  outlook 
on  a  physically  active  life.  A  positive  educational  experience  is 
expected  to  have  future  life  implications. 

There  further  is  promulgated,  particularly  in  some  Maritime 
provinces  and  as  is  particularly  evident  in  the  GDR,  the  need  to 
provide  a  farther  reaching  stimulation  of  the  physically  gifted  as 
well  as  the  more  than  usually  interested  student.  These  abilities 
and  inclinations  ought  to  be  understood  by  the  instructors.  School 
boards  are  obligated  to  respond  accordingly.  An  environment  needs  to 
be  established  that  enables  stimulation  toward  higher  and  increasingly 
satisfactory  levels  of  performance.  This  can  occur  within  the  realm 
of  physical  activities,  in  particular.  A  general  acquisition  of 
knowledge  through  the  implementation  of  studies  of  related  subjects 
may  be  focused  upon.  Such  attempts  are  paramount  in  the  Calgary  and 
Victoria  school  projects.  Otherwise,  only  a  few  honor's  programs  are 
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offered  in  other  provinces,  such  as  Ontario  or  Saskatchewan. 

To  foster  a  student's  physical  ability,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
employ  as  extreme  a  method  as  that  which  exist  within  the  GDR. 

Except  for  using  athletic  ability  as  a  means  to  foster  national  and 
international  caliber  athletes,  the  sports  schools  of  the  GDR  are 
excellent  models.  Intra-  and  extramural  activities  ought  to  be 
provided  for  the  interested  student.  However,  the  task  of  physical 
education  ought  not  be  to  prepare  the  student  for  engagement  in 
particularly  competitive  performances  and  athletic  endeavors  for  the 
glory  of  the  school. 

The  aim  of  fostering  one's  competency  ought  to  remain  a  vital 
concern  within  physical  education.  Herewith,  the  physically  less 
able  to  inclined  student  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well. 
The  "complete  ignoramus",  as  labelled  by  the  Wildwood  project,  ought 
to  discover  an  environment  stimulating  enough  to  excite  his  limited 
interests  and  to  arouse  his  curiosity.  The  conventional  teaching 
methods  and  activity  instructions  may  have  to  be  varied  to  accommodate, 
idealistically  speaking,  every  single  student. 

With  the  growing  interest  in  outdoor  pursuits  and  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tional  endeavors,  this  field  of  activity  ought  to  be  another  element 
introduced  from  elementary  school  on.  Hiking  tours  of  various  degrees, 
introducing  children  to  the  elements  of  nature,  its  physical  composi¬ 
tion  and  laws  have  been  traditional  in  German  school  activities.  They 
are  carried  on  today  in  the  GDR.  They  also  can  become  an  educational 
experience  within  the  Canadian  system,  further  enhancing  the  realm  of 
education  and  combining  the  physical  environment  with  the  social, 
group  and  individual  man's  aspects.  Various  activities  to  be  exercised 
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outdoors  can  be  included  as  well  as  activities  designated  as  outdoor 

recreation  activities.  This  element  has  so  far  been  rather  foreign 

to  the  Canadian  system  of  elementary  schooling.  The  Calgary  model  is 

a  beginning  and  hopefully  will  lead  to  a  wider  spread  of  curriculum 

development  in  this  regard. 

A  healthy  society  is  one  in  which  people  are  in 
on  decision-making  processes  and  have  their  share 
of  control  over  institutions  serving  them.  A 
person's  dignity,  sense  of  worth,  self-esteem  and 
motivation  are  directly  related  to  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  decision-making  process  (Rilette, 

1974:38). 

Health  here  is  not  just  defined  as  a  physical  component  and  a 
fitness  aspect  as  generally  is  the  case  in  the  physical  education 
field.  Health  is  also  thought  to  consist  of  the  mental  aspect  of 
feeling  responsible  for  one's  actions  and  becoming  involved  in  the 
decision  making  processes.  In  terms  of  physical  education,  students 
not  only  ought  to  have  the  right  to  choose  among  activities  and 
various  skill  level  involvements,  they  ought  to  obtain  the  right  to 
decide  for  themselves  the  level  of  engagement  for  participation, 
guided  by  the  teacher.  In  both  states,  students  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  actively  engage  in  the  development  of  curriculum 
construction  and  lecture  decisions.  This  requires  knowledge,  under¬ 
standing  and  communication  among  the  individual  students  and  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  teaching  staff.  Since  pupils  are  recognized  to  be 
learners,  studying  a  subject  as  predefined  by  professionals  and 
political  authorities,  these  requirements  have  been  absent  in  schools. 
It  further  requires  interested  and  active  involvement  in  school  affairs 
and  objectives  of  educational  instruction.  Specialists  at  all  levels 
of  schooling  ought  to  employ  their  capacity  to  guide  students,  and  to 


deal  with  them  and  their  physical,  psychological,  and  administrative 
learning  and  program  development.  A  favorable  educational  experience 
further  demands  a  daily  physical  education  program  covering  a  wide 
ranging  body  of  knowledge,  and  the  introduction  of  an  environment  con¬ 
ducive  to  all  rising  needs.  It  also  asks  for  an  increased  time  allot¬ 
ment  for  students  and  small  group  projects  that  are  energy  and  time 
consuming.  It  asks  for  flexibility  and  openness  among  the  political 
agencies  and  particularly  the  teaching  staff.  It  asks  for  their 
interest  in  sharing  responsibilities  that  so  far  have  been  of  a  rather 
authoritarian  nature  --  established  by  the  instructor,  carried  out  by 
the  pupils. 

Another  requirement  resulting  from  such  a  structure  would  be 
small  group  teaching,  thereby  lowering  class  sizes.  Large  classes  do 
not  provide  the  opportunity  for  active  student  responses.  They  are 
not  conducive  to  enhancing  individual  experiences  and  interests.  They 
are  opposing  by  their  very  nature  varied  performance  and  participatory 
engagement.  The  larger  a  group,  the  slower  the  learning  processes, 
thus,  the  smaller  the  possible  range  of  abilities  that  can  be  accomo¬ 
dated.  Also,  the  less  the  ability  to  further  special  capacities  or  to 
spend  more  time  with  less  gifted  or  less  interested  students,  the  less 
the  entire  group’s  interest  in  physical  activity.  The  greater  the 
negative  or  less  positive  educational  experience  for  any  part  of  the 
student  body,  the  more  individual  physical  participation  in  the  future 
will  be  affected  negatively.  Smaller  groups,  better  trained  teachers 
or  more  teachers  per  unit,  better  equipment  and  facility  resources  and 
more  time  allotment  are  additional  factors  adding  to  the  range  of 
activities  offered  and  the  meeting  of  objectives  transmitted  through 


physical  education. 


The  Social  Environment 

It  would  be  contradictory  to  the  humanistic  perspective  if 
man  as  a  member  of  society  at  large  were  not  taken  into  account. 
Individual  man  does  not  affect  every  other  social  member  and  he  is  not 
affected  by  all  that  make  up  society;  however,  groups  and  significant 
others  constitute  influences  upon  man  and  maturing  youth.  The  most 
immediate  socialization  agent  is  the  family,  followed  by  the  school, 
peer  groups  and  various  more  or  less  dominant  socialization  agents  or 
institutions.  All  factors  together  act  as  cumulative  processes  on  the 
shaping  of  the  human  being.  As  Inkeles  (in  Clausen  et  al.  ,  1973:133) 
noted,  "socialization  is  accomplished  both  through  the  explicit  efforts 
of  socialization  agents  and  through  socio-structural  or  contextual 
factors  that  influence  the  individual's  life  experiences." 

Within  this  context,  man  experiences  direct  stages  of  personal 
freedom  and  liberty  leading  to  self-as sertiveness ,  self-satisfaction 
and  happiness  on  an  individual  basis  or  in  union  with  others.  When 
living  within  societal  restrictions,  man  "is  free  only  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  not  under  restraint  from  other  people."  (Mardiros,  "n.p.":6). 
"Men  are  largely  independent,  and  no  man's  activity  is  so  completely 
private  as  never  to  obstruct  the  lives  of  others  in  any  way"  (Berlin, 
1969: 124). 

These  are  important  ramifications  for  aspects  of  education  and 
physical  education.  While  up  to  the  mid-60s  students  were  subject  to 
state  and  societal  compliance,  toward  and  throughout  the  '70s  in 
Canada,  the  trend  became  manifested  to  foster  the  individual's  ability 
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to  obtain  personally  satisfactory  educational  experiences.  Societal 
values  remained  in  perspective,  yet  seemingly  moved  toward  the  back¬ 
ground  of  interests.  However,  if  man  does  not  learn  to  integrate  him¬ 
self  into  a  group  and  accept  the  overall  happiness  of  its  members,  and 
if  he  only  attempts  to  reach  for  his  own  potential  interests,  his 
disturbed  or  irrational  life-experience  will  call  for  frustrating 
relationships  and  distortions  in  in-group  behavior. 

A  child  is  confronted  with  different  "constellations  of  values, 
beliefs,  people,  and  opportunities"  (Clausen,  et  al. ,  1973:136), 
depending  on  his  social,  geographic,  and  temporal  location.  He  will 
have  to  learn  to  deal  with  the  conflicting  demands  or  expectations 
arising  from  that  situation.  He  will  further  have  to  learn  to  satisfy 
his  own  desires  within  the  incorporated  group,  and  as  he  grows  older, 
learn  to  resolve  conflicts  arising  through  membership  in  various  groups 
with  differing  concepts  or  interests. 

In  the  socialist  society,  it  is  claimed  that  no  role  conflict 
exists  and  group  interaction  is  the  same  across  groups.  This  is  due 
to  the  unitary  character  of  society  consisting  of  workers,  every  one 
endowed  with  the  same  rights  and  duties  as  any  other  member.  Here, 
man  works  and  lives  for  the  collective  system,  which  in  turn  satisfies 
his  needs  and  interests.  Man  becomes  socialized  through  a  streamlined 
educational  experience  that  is  claimed  to  be  so  manifold  that  the 
interest  of  every  human  being  is  taken  care  of.  Within  this  system, 
one  learns  to  understand  cooperation  with  others  to  further  enhance 
every  societal  member's  and  one's  own  happiness  (DDR  Sport,  1978,  No.  5 
111).  This  applies  to  all  educational  realms,  including  physical 


education. 
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The  development  of  inter-group  relationships  through  physical 
education  are  given  due  to  an  ideal  setting.  In  a  small  group  experience 
where  the  inter-group  antagonism  is  decreased  to  a  lower  level,  youth 
can  "learn  methodically  to  know  and  to  love"  (Durkheim  in  Clausen,  et 
al. ,  1973:155)  others'  needs  and  abilities.  Inter-group  conflicts  and 
power  struggles  might  be  decreased  through  the  establishment  of 
communicative  avenues. 

Fundamental  physical  skills  and  sport  skills  are  learned  in  groups 
within  physical  education.  It  is  of  importance  for  the  student  to 
learn  to  accept  other  pupils'  capacities  and  inclinations.  They  have 
to  learn  group  attitudes.  Therein  exists  respect  of  other  peoples' 
abilities  and  limitations.  The  need  arises  to  become  responsive  to 
and  to  help  those  who  find  it  more  difficult  to  attain  a  certain  skill 
level. 

As  it  is  personally  enhancing  to  develop  groups  where  members 
share  a  common  denominator  in  skills,  it  is  also  of  value  to  create 
groups  of  mixed  performance  levels.  The  first  satisfies  the  personal 
need  of  those  striving  for  higher  achievements.  The  second  fosters 
understanding  and  ought  to  include  the  help  of  better  students  to 
provide  an  environment  where  less  able  pupils  strive  for  improvement. 

The  joint  interest  and  the  help  given  alleviate  a  certain  feeling  of 
helplessness  and  inadequacy.  It  also  provides  learning  tolerance  and 
developing  the  physio-mental  ability  to  transfer  one's  own  capacity  to 
increase  another  s  comprehension  and  knowledge  and  to  increase  one's 
level  of  enjoyful  participation.  If  this  educational  experience 
provides  satisfaction,  it  may  be  hypothesized  that  positive  attitudes 
have  been  created  that  will  influence  one's  future  physical  recreational 
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endeavor  alone  or  in  groups. 

Within  sport  teams,  a  level  of  cooperation  and  the  joining  of 
responsibilities  for  a  united  effort  ought  to  lead  to  overall  group 
enjoyment.  So  do  efforts  not  necessarily  connected  to  competitive 
accomplishments.  These  are  particularly  evident  in  group  efforts  to 
develop  new  game  structures,  to  vary  rules,  and  to  be  involved  in  the 
decision  making  process  in  class  layouts  --  in  short,  to  take  part  in 
in-group  developments  and  shared  responsibilities.  Particularly 
evident  are  united  efforts  in  outdoor  pursuits  where  all  members  of  a 
group  share  in  the  materialization  of  such  an  adventure  and  are 
responsible  for  its  successful  accomplishments. 

Such  developments  cannot  be  expected  to  appear  over  a  relatively 
short  time  period.  As  Hellison  (1973:91)  states,  "a  variety  of  teach¬ 
ing  styles  ought  to  be  employed,  reaching  from  the  formal  command 
to  more  individualized  methods. "  They  have  to  focus  on  the  group 
composition  and  the  ability  to  develop  inter-group  responsibility. 

As  each  man  is  different,  so  groups  vary.  There  is  no  universal 
concept  that  can  be  applied  to  all  classes  or  groups.  This  also  has 
to  be  taken  into  account  for  groups  composed  of  different  abilities, 
and  especially,  as  Schafter  (in  Hellison,  1973:90)  points  out,  student 
of  lower  ability.  Motivation  is  an  important  aspect  and  it  mainly  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  instructor,  the  formal  leader,  to  invoke 
the  stimulating  aspect  of  involvement  and  contribution  of  group 
responsibility,  help  and  interest  to  raise  the  general  level  of 
aspiration.  Herewith  the  exertion  of  power  and  authority  of  one  or 
several  people  over  others  has  to  be  decreased  or  eliminated.  Coopera 
tive  sharing  in  responsibilities  ought  to  be  fostered  to  arrive  at  a 
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tension  reduced,  conflict  free  learning  environment. 

Within  groups,  personal  ability  for  leadership  responsibility 
ought  to  be  fostered.  It  ought  not  to  result  in  overpowering  decision 
making,  but  in  the  ability  to  understand  the  various  capacities  of  in¬ 
group  members  and  the  special  characteristics  of  group  composition. 

The  concept  of  failure  ought  to  be  limited  or,  if  possible,  absented 
in  such  experiences  if  they  are  to  be  of  a  positive  nature  with 
lasting  effect. 

Failure  or  fear  of  failure  may  appear  through  applied  dominance 
over  other  people,  and  an  effort  to  superimpose  one's  own  value  system 
upon  group  members.  It  may  result  in  the  creation  of  negative  freedom 
of  others,  freedom  only  within  the  realm  of  one's  group  members' 
decision.  This  may  increase  inter-group  conflict  and  herewith,  a 
dialectical  relationship.  Failure  may  be  the  result  of  being  unable 
to  productively  employ  the  services  and  abilities  of  the  group  members. 
It  may  result  from  the  incapacity  to  recognize  personal  differences 
and  qualities.  It  may  be  the  result  of  anxiety  over  the  emergence  of 
another  leader  and  the  inability  to  share  with  him/her  a  cooperative 
effort  for  the  benefit  of  the  group.  It  may  be  a  sign  of  immaturity 
and  misunderstanding  of  the  task  at  hand. 

Again,  the  instructor  is  an  important  key  in  regulating  possible 
power  struggles  and  in  distributing  various  activities  and  decisions 
to  the  group  members.  The  teacher  further  ought  to  redistribute 
responsibilities  to  familiarize  every  member  with  different  educational 
experiences.  It  is  necessary  to  constantly  observe  classes  and  groups 
to  recognize  their  various  inherent  personal  characteristics.  The 
competent  supervising  teacher  gradually  leads  the  group  to  positive 
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educational  experiences  with  an  increasing  body  of  knowledge  about 
activities,  fitness,  recreation,  interrelated  subjects  and  the  ability 
to  responsibly  participate  in  the  construction  of  physical  education 
endeavors. 

The  poor  or  incompetent  supervisor  "does  not  communicate  his 
expectations  because  he  has  never  been  taught  to  think  explicitly 
about  the  role  he  has  to  play"  (Banton,  1965:211).  A  poor  or  incompe¬ 
tent  physical  education  teacher  may  not  be  able  to  provide  a  stimulating 
educational  environment.  He  may  not  recognize  or  be  able  to  effectively 
deal  with  differences  among  students,  to  compose  homogeneous  or  heter¬ 
ogeneous  group  structures,  and  to  motivate  their  members.  He  may  be 
incapable  of  displaying  leadership  qualities,  and  giving  guidance  and 
direction  to  the  students  in  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  respon¬ 
sible  social  aspects.  Conflicting  supervision  in  the  small  community 
of  the  school  and  classroom  may  have  lasting  effects  for  general 
societal  behavior  and  attitudes  expressed  against  others. 

The  Physical  Environment 

Within  the  ability  to  use  outdoor  recreation  pursuits,  the  total 
means  of  leisure  resources  for  physical  involvement  available  to 
individual  man  and  society  must  be  investigated.  These  need  to  be 
divided  into  realms  serviceable  by  the  school  and  those,  as  defined 
by  the  Wildwood  project,  too  dangerous  and  too  risky  for  students. 
Herewith  ought  to  be  recognized  the  resources  available  in  a  particular 
school  environment,  such  as  those  in  Saskatchewan  or  at  the  Victoria 
school.  If  the  resources  are  limited,  the  opportunity  is  to  be  made 
available  to  use  centres  specializing  in  outdoor  education,  as  is  the 
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case  in  British  Columbia. 

Outdoor  recreation  is  a  further  element  of  physical  education 
where  youth  learn  skills  through  active  engagement.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  in  light  of  an  ever  increasing  number  of  Canadians 
"turning  to  the  natural  world  for  recreation"  (Alberta  Blue  Lake 
Centre,  Summer  1980:3).  The  increasing  urbanization  of  man  as  well  as 
stereotypic  mechanization  in  work  processes  have  resulted  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  trend  to  compensate  for  lost  activity  through  recreational  indul¬ 
gence  in  the  outdoors.  Thus,  new  educational  tools  ought  to  be 
employed  to  advocate  "active  efforts  to  devise  and  determine  the  most 
beneficial  and  feasible  sport  and  activity  forms  for  individuals  and 
the  larger  society"  (Dunn  in  Goodale  and  Witt,  1980:123).  Alternative 
physical  activities  ought  to  be  added  to  conventional  teaching  devices. 
"The  responsibility  for  curriculum  and  program  change  in  light  of 
probable  future  resources  scarcity  must  be  assumed  largely  by  those 
leading  the  field  of  physical  education  and  recreation"  (Dunn  in  Goodale 
and  Witt,  1980:123).  The  future  economic  developments  have  to  be 
taken  as  measures  to  react  and  promote  programs  that  bring  man  back  to 
the  natural  environment  and  to  bring  about  the  understanding  of  dealing 
with  the  same  in  efficient  and  satisfactory  ways. 

In  conventional  physical  education  systems,  youth  constantly  is 
being  made  aware  of  the  necessity  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
various  individual,  dual  and  team  activities.  They  further  obtain 
knowledge  so  as  to  consider  facilities  and  equipment  maintenance.  In  out¬ 
door  recreation  activities,  students  also  have  to  learn  to  take  care 
of  diverse  equipment.  They  have  to  be  instructed  in  various  skills 
including  specific  behaviors  as  they  apply  to  physical  activities  in 
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the  outdoors.  They  further  have  to  become  aware  of  rules  that  are  to 
be  employed  in  combination  with  safety  measures.  These  provide  success¬ 
ful  engagement  in  activities  on  an  individual  or  group  basis  and  raise 
the  level  of  enjoyment.  As  a  beginner  in  gymnastics  is  not  expected 
to  perform  a  summersault  from  the  high  bars,  a  novice  in  outdoor 
recreation  activities  has  gradually  to  learn  an  array  of  skills 
ranging  from  simple  to  complex  systems.  These  not  only  apply  to  the 
physical  activity  per  se,  but  also  to  the  use  and  maintenance  of  various 
equipment,  i. e. ,  ropes,  canoes,  snowshoes,  compass,  etc.  Growing 
through  learning  on  an  individual  as  well  as  on  a  social  basis  in 
physical,  mental,  social  and  emotional  terms  are  employed  in  outdoor 
recreation  education  just  as  they  are  in  other  physical  education 
activities. 

One  has  to  acquire  a  body  of  knowledge  of  activities.  At  the  same 
time,  one  has  to  learn  the  laws  underlying  the  ecological  system. 

Such  a  concept  is  found  mainly  in  the  Saskatchewan  high  school  curric¬ 
ulum  and  in  the  schools  using  outdoor  centres  in  British  Columbia. 

It  is  particularly  important  in  Conconi's  project  in  Victoria.  However, 
the  criteria  are  applied  to  high  schools,  leaving  aside  the  importance 
of  similar  experience  for  elementary  school  students. 

Students  ought  to  become  aware  of  the  socio-economic  question 
posed  by  Carls  (in  Goodale  and  Witt,  1980:162):  "What  kind  of  world 
do  we  want  to  live  in?"  This  also  refers  to  the  attitude  expressed 
while  engaging  in  outdoor  activities.  It  raises  the  concern  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  behavior  specific  to  the  physical  environment.  It  is  concerned 
with  whether  the  natural  environment  is  to  be  preserved  through  man's 
own  right  of  existence.  It  contains  the  interest  to  preserve  the 
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natural  environment  for  others'  enjoyment  and  use. 

Outdoor  recreation  education  ought  not  to  be  taught  as  wilderness 
survival  and  adventure.  It  ought  to  be  an  additional  means  of 
enjoyful  activity  and  learning  in  a  free,  uninhibited  way.  Just  as 
competitive  sports  and  athletics  are  not  to  be  the  primary  objective 
of  physical  education,  taking  away  the  incentive  of  education  through 
physical  activity,  wilderness  survival  and  adventure  beyond  the 
recreational  pursuit  ought  to  be  left  to  individual  interests  outside 
the  realm  of  public  school  education.  "If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
talking  about  the  quality  of  life  in  a  society  that  is  not  stressed  to 
the  edge  of  subsistence,  then  outdoor  recreation"  (Carl  in  Goodale 
and  Witt,  1980: 163)  is  a  viable  element  at  both  school  levels. 

In  combination  with  the  above  mentioned  factors,  the  economic 
laws  of  the  natural  environment  ought  to  be  learned  and  studied, 
comprehended  and  applied.  Outdoor  recreation  without  this  factor  is 
an  incomplete  educational  tool.  Man  has  to  learn  the  means  to  preserve 
the  physical  environment  by  understanding  its  structure  and  functions. 
It  is  necessary  to  respect  other  men's  need  and  interest  to  find 
nature  useful  in  the  same  way  as  oneself.  The  responsibility  factor 
thus  is  one  relegated  to  society  in  general  and  to  the  ecological 
system  in  particular. 

An  excellent  example  herewith  has  been  set  by  the  educational 
experience  provided  by  Conconi  (see  Chapter  V)  on  Vancouver  Island. 
Appreciating  the  natural  environment  ought  to  include  subjects  such 
as  biological  habitats,  natural  elements,  living  environments,  and 
man's  ability  to  live  in,  yet  preserve,  natural  resources  apart  from 
those  used  in  outdoor  activity.  Orienteering,  first  aid,  survival 
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techniques,  wilderness  crafts,  and  other  related  subjects,  including 
general  educational  ones,  should  also  be  taught. 

Outdoor  recreation  serves  to  enhance  the  personal  environment  as 
well  as  the  community  aspect  of  groups  using  the  outdoors.  At  the 
same  time,  it  combines  both  aspects  whereby  individuals  learn  to 
behave  in  a  way  that  displays  responsibility  for  nature  and  others. 
Only  herewith  can  the  physical  environment  become  an  element  enjoyed 
by  those  using  it  for  satisfactory  physio-mental  recreation.  The 
appreciation  of  man's  and  society's  nature  using  the  physical  environ¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  an  aspect  of  both  school  levels'  educational  inter¬ 
est. 


Conclus ion 

At  the  outset  of  this  thesis,  the  author  hypothesized  that 
physical  education  in  both  societies  was  an  ideological  hegemonial 
institution  controlled  by  political  ideologies.  Further,  it  was 
proposed  that  one  would  find  more  similarities  than  incongruences  in 
both  physical  educational  systems.  The  answers  to  these  hypotheses  are 
intertwined. 

Both  societies  claim  to  adhere  to  principles  of  democracy  as 
these  principles  became  manifested  through  an  applied  philosophy. 

Both  ideological  parameters  stem  from  European  thought  on  democratic 
society  --  the  British  in  the  case  of  Canada,  and  Marxian  theory  as 
transformed  by  Stalin  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  In  both 
societies  the  political  decision  makers  claim  to  use  the  prevalent 
ideology  in  the  education  system  of  their  particular  society.  Such  a 
system  serves  the  future  promulgation  of  the  dominant  political 
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institution.  Objectives  such  as  'democratic  living',  'a  democratically 
responsibly  acting  citizen' ,  etc.  particularly  reflect  this  interest. 

After  World  War  II,  in  Canada  and  the  GDR,  the  relation  of  politics 
to  society  as  a  whole  through  physical  education  was  a  subjective 
method  applied  toward  the  development  of  a  society  operating  in  the 
political  interests.  The  threat  of  another  international  war  and  the 
objective  of  preserving  the  existing  dominant  political  philosophy, 
were  paramount  in  the  overall  society-oriented  physical  education 
systems.  Both  states  at  this  time  were  in  the  process  of  formulating 
physical  education  programs.  Both  employed  authoritarian  types  of 
objectives,  combined  with  military  interests,  para-military  calisthen¬ 
ics,  marching  and  similar  activities.  The  educational  systems  were 
subject  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  governments. 

Physical  education  was  subject  to  a  "unified  elite"  in  the  GDR 
as  opposed  to  a  "divided  elite"  (Bottomore,  1974: 115)  in  Canada.  The 
"concept  of  competition  for  political  leadership",  of  public  participa¬ 
tion  in  decision  making  processes  and  "the  doctrine  of  opportunity  in 
education"  or  choice  of  opportunity  being  absent  in  the  GDR  clearly 
define  the  state  party  as  the  managerial  elite  and  operators  of  society 
and  education.  In  Canada,  over  the  last  two  decades  in  particular,  a 
divided  decision  making  process  became  manifested.  Ministerial 
guidelines  were  issued  and  their  application  increasingly  was  left  to 
the  different  school  boards.  However,  the  latter  have  become  a  control 
focus  of  criticism  for  being  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  schools  and 
teachers.  They  are  recognized  as  being  too  inflexible  an  institution 
whose  generally  upper  middle-class  members  impose  their  value  systems 
upon  the  educational  realm  without  providing  the  means  for  an  equality- 
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based  physical  education  system. 

Incongruences  between  the  two  systems  began  to  become  apparent 
during  the  formative  years  of  the  1960s.  Both  states  then  lay  the 
foundations  for  their  present  physical  education  systems.  Both  states 
show  a  high  degree  of  curriculum  and  objectives  development.  Expansion 
of  the  range  of  activities  was  further  noticeable  in  Canada.  Both 
societies  extended  their  available  facilities  and  equipment. 

However,  the  ideological  foundations  influenced  the  development 
of  incongruences  between  the  two  systems.  In  the  GDR,  the  overall 
societal  and  community  responsibility  of  every  man  and  woman  became 
the  central  focus  of  education.  Solidarity  and  co-operative  engage¬ 
ment  in  political,  social,  and  economic  spheres  were  a  necessity  to 
create  an  internationally  competitive  state.  In  Canada,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  philosophic  belief  in  the  right  to  individual  development 
and  to  strive  for  a  personally  satisfying  life  began  to  take  shape. 
Individual  and  dual  physical  activities,  and  through  the  1970s,  outdoor 
activities,  became  increasingly  part  of  every  provincial  curriculum. 

Future  developments  in  both  societies  need  to  take  into  account 
man's  and  society's  natures  and  their  immediate  and  future  needs. 
Economic  developments,  in  particular,  have  to  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  order  to  act  on  a  basis  of  human  concern  for  mankind's 
changing  socio-economic  conditions.  It  is  a  necessity  to  prepare 
youth  for  tomorrow's  living  as  well  as  for  today's. 

The  policy  makers  in  each  state  have  to  be  able  to  transcend  these 
upcoming  conditions  and  have  to  become  democratically  and  humanly 
responsible  leaders,  not  planners  and  controllers.  As  well,  indepth 
study  of  future  Canadian  socio-economic  developments  must  be  conducted. 
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Additionally,  not  only  policy  makers  but  economists,  sociologists, 
psychologists,  etc.  ought  to  become  involved  in  the  program  develop¬ 
ment  of  physical  education.  There  is  need  for  a  high  degree  of  col¬ 
laborative  work  between  the  various  political  agencies  and  ministries. 

Society  in  general  ought  to  become  educated  to  be  more  responsive 
and  participatory  in  an  educational  endeavor  that  will  influence  them 
and  their  children's  lives.  Democratic  participation  entails  a  shar¬ 
ing  of  responsibilities  and  decision  making  by  all  for  a  universally 
defined  aim  (Mehnert,  1978:354).  "Communicative  action"  and  inter¬ 
action  are  necessary  to  develop  applicable  learning  environments  of 
service  to  the  student  (Habermas  in  Powelha,  1976:115).  Therefore, 
all  social  institutions  ought  to  recognize  their  responsibility  to 
become  involved  in  the  planning  of  a  liberal  and  humane  system  of 
physical  education. 
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